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NIL ADMIRARI. 


BY OHARLES MACKAY. 


“ Nor to admire is all the art he knows,”* 
Unhappy wretch that quarrels with his 
eyes, 
And treats his kindly senses as his foes, 
And makes a howling desert of the ekies ! 


Not mine! not mine! the heartless self-con- 
ceit 
That fills the vacuum which he calls his 
mind! 
Id rather think the beggars in the street 
Were gods and goddesses than I’d be blind, 


I'd rather deem the daisies in the grass 
Were rose and lily scattering odors round 

Than close mine eyes, insensate as 1 pass, 
To all the beauty hallowing the ground. 


I'd rather think the pebble on the beach, 
A pearl or ruby priceless in the mart, 

Than chill the warmth of sympathetic speech, 
Or banish faith and fancy from my heart. 


Let me admire the nobie and the true, 
The good, the brave, in high or low estate, 
Nor strive to dim or circumscribe my view, 
Lest I should see the virtuous and the 
great ; 
Lest I should see them and be forced to own 
That Life had something more divine than 
pelf 
And that beneath Heaven's high o’er-arching 
zone 
Earth might possess a nobler than myself! 
Lorpon, ENGLAND, 


DAFFODILS. 


BY CAROLINE HAZARD. 





Taz golden sun looks gladly down 
On golden rows of daffodils. 

He crowns them with his golden crown, 
With golden rays each blossom fille, 
And every blighting breeze he stills. 


With golden trumpets in their hands, 
Oo pliant stems they lightly swing ; 

In cheerful, dauntless, gorgeous bands, 
Their trumpets to the breeze they fling, 
And sound the overture to spring. 


Goue is the winter’s dreaded power, 
Gone are the cold and weary days ; 

Now comes the soul-refreshing shower, 
Now sheds the sun his brightest rays ; 
Their golden trumps are tuned to praise. 


Praise Him, ye trumpeters of spring, 
Whose mighty love new life distills! 
My heart shall with your music ring 
Uatil your rapture through me thrills, 
Ye golden-throated daffodils | 
Prack Daue, RB. I. 


AN APRIL CHANGE, 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





Tuovax still the season bears a sting, 
And Heaven gave me warning, 

I could not think the frolic spring 
Would vanish ere the morning! 


So sweetly shone the rosy light 
To early warmth descending, 

It seemed a promise ail too bright 
For such a wintry ending! 


Thus every kindly Jook of thine 
Is turned to cold denying, 
And not a nearer glance or sign 


Makes apswer to my sighing. 
Sead 
* ALEXanpER Pops. 








Yet is the magic color lost 
That happy hearts remember, 

Though now the field is white with frost 
And naked as December? 


To-morrow, dear, the constant blue 
Will put an end to sorrow ; 
The sun will melt the earth anew 
And hope return—to-morrow ! 
KEDDING, Conn. 


THE LITERATURE OF SOCIAL RE- 
FORMS. 


BY FRANOIS G. PEABODY, 
PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN HaRVARD UNIVERSITY, 





Srvxce Tue INDEPENDENT presented to its 
readers my article on the study of social 
reforms, I have been asked to supplement 
such general remarks by more specific 
directions. In particular it has been sug- 
gested to me that persons who are inclined 
to such study would be glad of some hints 
as to the best and most available literature. 
Teachers as well as preachers have indicated 
to me that they feel called to such reading 
but that they are at a loss for sources of in- 
formation which shall be sympathetic as 
well as scientific. Perhaps, therefore, I 
shall serve some one’s need if I offer a brief 
list of titles selected fromthe mass of the 
literature of this subject. 

There is a peculiar difficulty in selecting 
from the sources of this information. The 
scientific study of social reforms is a sub- 
ject just in the making. It has not yet 
come to the point where great and compre- 
hensive books have been written. Its 
literature is, for the most part, to be found 
in the magazines and reviews, and in the 
reports of working organizations. Thus, 
one cannot name a few titles which exhaust 
the theme, but must select from a vast 
number of ephemeral productions out of 
which some day will beevolved the science 
of reform. Yet this very difficulty suggests 
the one special charm which is to be found 
in such a study. It isa great delight to be 
working in what is comparatively a new 
field. There are few traditions to which 
one must conform, or historical researches 
with which one must begin. It is entirely 
possible for a student to do what may be 
fairly called creative work. He throws 
himself into the midst of new problems, 
originated or enlarged by the conditions 
of a new time, testified to by every 
number of his weekly paper and 
bis monthly review; and he feels himself, 
with a certain zest, engaged with that which 
is the peculiar property of our time, and 
which makes the most living problem of 
the day for large and generous minds. 

I venture, therefore, to present a very 
brief, imperfect and hasty list of titles con- 
cerning a few phases of social reform. The 
list might be expanded indefinitely, either 
in the direction of more theoretical, or in 
that of more popular, discussions. It does 
not pretend to name more than a few of 
those treatises which seem to me most 
available for general readers; and I have 
cared most to set down titles which may be 
overlooked in the periodical literature of 
the time. If one should read all these 
bonks and articles he would certainly still 
have omitted much which is of equal value; 
but he would certainly know more than 
most people know of the growing science 
of social reform. 

I. The Ethical Principles of Social Reform. 
Mavrice—‘‘ Social Morality.” Macmillan. 


Lecxy—‘“ History of European Morale.” 2 vols. 
Appleton. 
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JEvons—‘* Methods of Social Reform.” Mac- 
millan, 1883. 

J. C. Suarnp—* Studies in Poetry and'Philoso- 
phy. (The essay on the “Moral Motive 
Power.”) Houghton, 1872. 

F. P. Copspe—** Studies, Ethical and Social.” 
Triibner, 1965. 

F. P. Coppe—* Religious Duty.” Triibner, 1884. 

F. W. Ropeatson—“‘Sermons.” I, 16 (The New 
Commandment); III, 16 (The Law of 
Christian Conscience). 


II. The Charity Question. 

Fawcett—* Pauperism.” 

Cousin—* Justice et Charité.” 

Un.tHorn—" Christian Charity in the Ancient 
Church.” Scribner, 1883. 

Dusuin Revizw—Vols. 81, 82, 83. ‘ Christian 
Charity and Politica] Economy.” 

Hanna—“Life of Chalmers.” (The Work of 
Chalmers in Glasgow.) 

CuHaLmeRs—‘ Political Economy.” 

F. P. Coppe—“The Organization of Charity.” 
**Theological Review,” IV, 553, Penn 
Monthly, XI, 177. 

CHRISTIAN ReGisteR—Boston, Feb. 21st, 1884, 
(Dr. C. 8. Putnam. “Helping the Poor 
Without Injuring them.”) 

Mars. J. T. Fizups—*‘ How to Help the Poor.” 

“Tue Birrer Cry of the London Poor.” 1883. 

Reports of the State Boards of Healtn, Luvacy 
and Charity. (The Keport of Mass. Board 
for 1874, has an article on pauperism in 
Massachusetts, its causes and remedies.) 

GurTgEN—‘‘ Handbook of Charity Organiza- 
tion.” Buffalo, 1882. 

E, JEnkins—“ Ginks’s Baby.” 

Octavia HiLtL—-‘‘ Homes of the London Poor.” 
= **Our Common Land.” 
**HanpBooK for Friendly Visitors Among the 

Poor.” Putnam, 1883. 

Reports of the Associated Charities in Buffalo, 

New York, Boston or London. 
IIL—The Divorce Question. 
A.—Law Books. 

BisHorp—“ The Law of Marriage and Divorce,” 
2 vols, 

ScHonLER—“‘ On the Domestic Relations,” 

Wa.ker—“ American Law.” 

W. 8. Roprnson—*’ A Popular Treatise on the 
Law of Marriage and Divorce.” Chicago, 
1884. 

L. 8. Farmpanxs—* Divorce Law of Maseachu- 
setts.” (Soule & Bugbee, 1882.) 

B.—-DIscussions. 


T. D. Wootsey—“ The History and Doctrine of 
Divorce.’ 

8. W. Drme—“ Christ and Modern Thought.” 
(Facts as to Divorce in New England.) 

‘*MassacHuseTts State Report of Bureau of 
Statistics, 1833.” (The Statistics of Divorce, 
Dr. F. Wells.) 

Princeton Reyiew, Nov. 1883,(L. W. Bacon,) 
March 1884. (8. W. Dike.) 

INTERNATIONAL Review, X1, 139. 

New ENGLANDER, XLIII., 48. 

NortH AMERICAN Review, July 1884, (Judge 
Noah Davis,) Sept. 1884, (Mrs. E. C. Stan- 
ton. An interesting defense of easy di- 
vorce.) 


1V. The Indian Question. 


Georce E, Exvris—‘*The Red Man and the 
White Man.” 1882. 

F. A. WaLKeR—** The Indian Question.” 

H. H. Jacxson—‘' A Century of Dishonor.” 

= * ** Ramona.” 

Tuomas Sturcis—*‘A Common Sense View of 
the Sioux War.” (A pamphlet published at 
Cheyenne.) 

Batrey—* A Quaker Amovg the Indians.” (The 
Peace Policy.) 

Oris -‘‘The Indian Question.” (The Army 
Policy.) 

Reports of the School at Hampton. (See also 
Harper’s Monthly, Ixi, 627 ; |xii, 659 ) 

Reports of the Indian Rights Association. 
(1316 Filbert Street, Philadelphia.) 

Report of Secretary Lamar, Dec. 1885. 

MessaGe of President Cleveland, Dec. 1885. 





V. The Labor Question. 


J. E. Carmes—* Leading Principles of Political 
Economy.” 

J. 8. Mitt—* Political Economy.” 

CaRRoLu D. Waicut—“ Political Economy and 
the Labor Question.” A. Williams, 1882. 

Fawcett—‘*Manual of Political Economy.” 

THorRoLp Rocers—“ Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages.”’ 

JEevons—* The State in Relation to Labor.’ 
(English Citizen Series, Macmillan, 1882.) 

BANDRILLART—‘*Rapport de la Morale et de 
U Economie Politique.” Paris, 1880. 

ScumMotteR—"‘ Ueber einige Grundfragen.” 
(Jhb. Nat. Oec. p. 258 seq.) 

W. G. Sumner—** What Social Classes Owe to 
Each Other.” Harper, 1884. 

WasHInaton GLappDEN—“ Working People and 
their Employers.” Funk & Wagnalls, 1885. 

Newman SmytH—Andover Review Sermons, 
1885, 

Hrser Newron—* The Morals of Trade.” 

Joux Raz—‘‘ Contemporary Socialism.” 

R. T. Ery—“ French and German Socialism.” 
Harper, 1883. 

Szpiey Taytor—“ Profit Sharing Between Cap- 
ital and Labor,” 1884. 

Henny Georce—* Progress and Poverty.” 

The Literature of the ‘* Democratic Federa- 
tiou” in England, being tracts and pamphlets 
describing the extreme of socialism, including : 
HynpMan—“ Summary of Principles” ; 

” ** England for Ail”; 
i “The Social Reconstruction of Eng- 
a land”; and 
Morzis—* Lectures on Art and Socialism.” 
Reports of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor in 
Massachusetts, from 1874—1884, containing : 
‘*Comparative Wages,” 1°74, 1879, 1884; 
** Working People’s Homes,” 1874”; ** Uni- 
form Hours of Labor,” 1881; ‘* The Work- 
ing Girls of Boston,” 1884. 


VI. The Temperance Question. 


GusTarson.—‘‘Uhe Foundation of Death.” 1884. 

W. B. Carpenter.—‘'The Physiology of Tem- 
perance.” 1853. 

W.B. CarnpenteR—‘‘Addresses in Boston,”1882. 

CHANNING’s ‘* Works.” II, 299. 

W. B. WeepeEN—“The Morality of Prohibitery 
Laws.” 

Report of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health. 1872. (H. J. Bowditch, ** The Use 
and Abuse of Intoxicating Drinks Through- 
out the Globe.” With Chart:) 

Reports of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 
tics. (‘Statistics of Drunkenness under Pro- 
hibitory and License Legisiation.” 1879.) 
(*‘ intemperance and Crime.” 1881.) 

Macmillan’s Magazine, Dec. 1875.—(Thos. Whit- 
taker, ‘The Drink Bill of England,”) 


I pause abruptly in a list where modera- 
tion is assured only through abstinence, and 
prefer the sin of omission to that of excess. 


—_ 


AN IMPASSIONED LETTER. 


- BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 





Lying before me is a most interesting 
autograph which I recently received from 
a friend abroad. It is a translation, in 
manuscript, of a remarkable letter to Fer- 
dinard, King of Spain, written by Colum- 
bus, early in the year 1503, while on his 
last voyage. I am assured that it is the 
autograph of the English translator. It 
bears internal evidence—quality of paper, 
capitalization and chirography—of having 
been written about one hundred vears ago. 
The paper bears the British water marks 
—namely, a device of Britannia with her 
shield bearivg the cross of St. George, and 
the monogram ‘‘G. R.” 

Columbus was evidently excited almost 
to frenzy when he wrote the letter. 
Though it was addressed to the King, it 
consists largely of invocations of saints and 
angels and the Virgin Mary, and displays 
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AY 
harrowing doubts, if not despair,.of receiv- 
ing justice from the monarch headdresses. 
It also contains forebodings of the Ad- 
miral’s destiny, should he returp to Spain, 
and the verdict of posterity. ‘ Nothing,” 
says Irving, ‘‘ is more characteristic of Co- 
jumbus than his earnest, artless, and at 
times almost incoherent letters.” 

The circumstances under which the let- 
ter of Columbus was written, the place 
from which it was issued, and the inci- 
dents connected with its departure from 
the West Indies for Spain, partake of the 
tragic in a most remarkable degree, and 
display the innate heroism of soul and un- 
shaken confidence in God and his justice 
which marked the whole career of Co- 
lumbus. A brief outline sketch of these 
circumstances, founded upon the highest 
authority, will not only certify the genuine- 
ness of the letter translated, but heighten 
our admiration of the great navigator. The 
following is the translation: 
os Sir; 

“Diego Mendez, and the papers I sent by him 
will shew your Highness what rich Mines of 
Gold I have discovered in Varagua, and how I 
intended to bave left my Brother at River Be- 
lin, if the Judgment of Heaven, and the great- 
est misfortune of the World, had not prevented 
it: however, it’s sufficient your Highness and 
Successor will have the Glory and advantage of 
all, and that the full discovery and Settlement is 
reserved for happier Persons than the unfortu- 
nate Columbus. 

“If God be so merciful to me, as to bring 
Mendez to Spain, I doubt not but he will make 
yeur Highness and my great Mistress under- 
stand, that this will not only bea Castle and 
Leon, but a discovery of a world of Subjects, 
Lands and Wealth greater than Man’s un- 
bounded Fancy could ever comprehend or Aran- 

c itself covet. 

** But neither he, this paper or the tongue of 
mortal Man can express the anguish and affec- 
tions of my Mind and Body, nor the Misery and 
Danger of my Son, Brother and Friends, for here 
already we bave been above ten months lodged 
on the open Decks of our Ships, that are run 
on shore and lasbed together. Those of my 
men that are well have mutinied under the Por- 
ras of Seville, my Friends that were faitbful are 
mostly Sick and Dying. We have destroyed the 
Indians’ Provisions, so that they do abandon 
us: all, therefore, are like to perish by Hunger, 
and these Miseries are accompanied by so many 
aggravating circumstances, that renders me the 
most wretched object of Misfortune this World 
sha]! ever see, as if the displeasure of Heaven, 
secured the envy of Spain and would punish as 
criminal, these Undertakings and Discoveries 
that former Ages would have acknowledged as 
destined and meritorious. 

*“Good Heaven and you Holy Saints that 
dwell in it, let the King Don Fernando, and my 
Illustrious Mistress Donna Isabella know, that I 
am the most miserable Man living, and that my 
Zeal for their Service and Interests hath brought 
me to it; for it’s impossible to live and have 
Afflictions like mine. I see and with horror ap- 
prehend my own, and for my sake those un- 
fortunate and Deserving People’s Destruction. 

** Alas! Piety and Justice have retired to 
their sources above, and it is a crime to have 
done or be promised too much. As my misery 
makes my life a burthen to myself, so I fear the 

empty Title of a perpetual Viceroy and Ad- 
miral render me obnoxious to the Spanish 
Nation. 

** It’s visible enough how all methods are made 
use of to cut the thread which is breaking, for I 
am in my Age, and loaded with insupportable 
pains of Gout, and am now languishing and ex- 
piring with that and other Infirmities among 
Savages, where I have neither Medicines nor 

* Provisions for the Body, Priest or Sacrament 
for the Soul; my Men mutinying, my Brother, 
my Son, and those that are faithful, sick, starv- 
ing and dying. The Indians have abandoned 
us and the Grace of Saint Domingo, Obando, 
has sent rather to see if I am dead, than to 
succor us, Or convey me alive from hence. For 
bis Boat neither delivered a Letter nor spoke, 
or would receive any from us; so I con- 
cluded your Highness’ Officers intend how my 

Voyages and Life shall end. 

**O, blessed Mother of God! that com passion- 
ateth the most miserable and oppressed, why 
did not Cenell Bonadilla [Bobadilla] kill me 
when he robbed me and my Brothers of our 
Dear-purchased Gold and sent us for Spain in 
Chains without bearing Taint, Crime or Shadow 
of One. These Chains are all the Treasure I 
have, And shall be buried with me if I chance 
to have a Coffin or a Grave; for 1 would have 
the remembrance of so unjust an Act die with 
me and for the Glory of the Spanish marine be 
eternally forgotten. Had it not been so (0 
blessed Virgin) Obando had cot then forced us 
to be dying ten or twelve Months and to Perish 
bv a maliceas great as our Misfortune, O let it 
not bring a further Infamy on the Castilian 
name; nor let Ages to come know there were 


Wretches so Vile in this, that thought to recom- 
mend themselves to Don Fernando by destroy- 
ing the Unfortunate and Miserable Christopher 
Columbus, not for his Crimes, but for his pre- 
tensions to discovering and giving to Spain a 
New World! 

“Tt was you, O Heaven! that inspired and 
conducted me toit; do you therefore weep for 
me and show Pity. Let the Earth and every 
Soul in it that loves Justice or Mercy weep for 
me; and you,O glorious Saints of God, who 
know my Innocency and see my suffering, have 
Mercy. 

“If this present Age is too envious or obdu- 
rate to weep for me, surely those that are to be 
born will do it, when they are told Christopher 
Columbus, with his own Fortune, the hazard of 
his own and his Brother’s Life, with little or no 
expense to the crown of Spain, in Twenty years 
and Four Vovages, rendered greater services 
than Ever Mortal Man did to Prince or King- 
dom; yet was forced to perish without being 
charged with the least Crimes, poor and miser- 
able, all but his chains being taken from him ; 
so that he who gave Spain another world, had 
neither in that nor it, a Cottage for himself or 
his Family ! 

‘But should Heaven still pursue me, and 
seem displeased with what I have done, as if 
the Discovery of this World may be fatal to the 
Old, and as a punishment living my life in this 
miserable Place to its fatal period, yet do you, 
O Good Angels! You that succor the Oppressed 
and Innocent, bring this paper to my Great 
Mistress ; she knows how much I have done and 
will believe what I have suffered, for her Glory 
and Service, and will be so Just and Pious as 
not to let the Sons and Brothers of him, that 
has brought to Spain such enormous Riches, 
and added to it Vast and Unknown Kingdoms 
and Empires, want Bread. or live on Alms, 
She (if she lives) will consider, that Cruelty 
and Injustice will provoke Heaven, and the 
Wealth I have discovered will stir up all Man- 
kind to revenge and rapine, so that the Nation 
may chance to suffer hereafter for what En- 
vious, Malicious and Ungrateful People do 
now.” 


Columbus alludes to persecutions and 
chains. While on his third voyage he was 
compelled, as viceroy, to take severe meas- 
ures to suppress a rebellion in the island of 
Hispaniola, now Saint Domingo. The re- 
bellion was quelled. The jealous enemies 
of Columbus, at home and in the West In- 
dies, increased in numbers by this exercise 
of his power, and ever busy in efforts to 
undermine his reputation, made such rep- 
resentations and false accusations to the 
monarchs of Spain, that the king sent out 
Don Francisco Bobadilla, a needy Spanish 
Grandee, with power to investigate the 
causes and incidents of the rebellion, and 
the charges against the Viceroy; also to 
arrest, imprison and confiscate the proper- 
ty of persons at his discretion. Bobadilla 
seized and confiscated the property of Col- 
umbus and sent him to Spain in chains. 

Columbus was fully vindicated, and 
Queen Isabella sent him ona fourth voyage 
to the West Indies; but now in search of 
a supposed strait westward of his former 
discoveries, that would lead directly to the 
Indies, the great object of his ambition. 
He discovered and explored the coasts of 
the Isthmus of Darien. Having failed to 
find the strait, he attempted to found a 
settlement on the coast of Veragua now 
Costa Rica (the Rich Coast), where he 
found ample evidence of valuable mines of 
gold and silver. This was the vast riches 
alluded to in his letter. Having discovered 
the country, Columbus imagined that he 
had secured its rich mines to his sover- 
eigns. There he heard of a civilized peo- 
ple in Mexico and Peru. 

The natives became hostile and Columbus 
and his colony were compelled to leave the 
coast in vessels rendered totally unsea- 
worthy, their timbers being honey-combed 
by termites and worm-borers, the dreadful 
pests of the tropical countries. Departing 
for Hispaniola, they encountered heavy 
storms and endured untold perils and pri- 
vations. They were finally compelled to 
seek shelter on the coast of the island of 
Jamaica. The ships had become mere 
wrecks, and could no longer be kept at sea. 
They were ready to sink. Columbus 
ordered them to be run aground within 
bow-shot of the shore, and fastened together 
side by side. They soon filled with water 
to their decks. Thatched cabins were then 
erected over the high prows and sterns for 
the accommodation of the crews, and the 
whole were placed in the best possible state 
. for defense. 





The best helper of Columbus was Diego 





Mendez, mentioned at the beginning of his 
letter. He was brave and faithful. He 
went among the natives with presents, and 
made arrangements for regular supplies of 
food. The next great care of Columbus 
was to provide means to get to Hispaniola. 
Nicholas Ovando (Obando) had succeeded 
Bobadilla as governor. Columbus resolved 
to ask him to send ships to take bim and 
bis companions thither. How could this 
be done? Only by a messenger in an 
open boat across a rough sea forty 
leagues. Mendez volunteered to under- 
take the task in a canoe with a Span- 
ish comrade and Indian oarsmen. He 
failed, having been captured by hostile na- 
tives. Mendez alone escaped. He again 
undertook the perilous mission. This time 
he was not only charged with the important 
message to Ovando, but was directed to 
proceed from Hispaniola to Spain. with a 
letter from Columbus to the Spanish sover- 
eigns. This was the letter given above. 
It has never yet appeared in print, in Eng- 
lish garb, 1 believe. Mendez succeeded 
in bis mission. 

When Columbus wrote that letter he was 
in a most miserable condition. He was 
broken down with age, care, hardship, and 
infirmities, and was almost continually tor- 
tured with gout, which confined him to bis 
bed. His habitation was, like that of his 
men, beneath the thatched roofs of huts on 
the decks of sunken vessels. To add to 
his distress, after Mendez departed, two 
brothers, named Porras, whom Columbus 
had trusted, revolted. Followed by the 
discontented of the crews who were well 
enough to leave, they attempted t» fly to 
Hispaniola in canoes, but failed. They 
roamed over the island, and stirred up the 
natives against Columbus, and the faithful 
friends who remained with him. 

Eight months elapsed after the departure 
of Mendez, before Obando responded, 
or tidings were received of thefate of the 
faithful messenger sent by the Admiral. 
One evening, at twilight, a sma)l vessel ap- 
peared to the eyes of the dwellers on the 
wrecks,approaching them, and filled them 
with joy and hope. It came along side,when 
a barrel of wine and a side of bacon, which 
Ovando had sent as a present to Columbus, 
were delivered to him. Then the vessel 
withdrew a space. Its commander ex- 
changed a few words with Columbus, at a 
distance, and then this mysterious 
visitor suddenly departed. It had only 
revealed the fact by inference, that Men- 
dez had reached Hispaniola in safety, 
and had probably sailed for Spain. 

This mockery left the sufferers in de- 
spair,all but Columbus,whose faith in God 
buoyed his spirits. Ovardo, who feared 
the loss of the governorship of Hispaniola, 
should Columbus return, had learned that 
the Admiral was still alive but in great 
peril and distress, and left him to perish. 
But deliverance came. The letter given 
above had been delivered to the monarchs 
by Mendez, and the compassionate Queen 
had sent orders to Hispaniola for ships to 
be dispatched to Jamaica forthe sufferers. 
Two vessels conveyed Columbus and his 
companions to Hispaniola, early in the sum- 
mer of 1504, whence the Admiral, his son 
and his brother sailed for Spain in the 
autumn. 

When, after being tossed for weeks upon 
the stormy bosom of the Atlantic, all the 
while tortured by the gout, Columbus ar- 
rived at the port of San Lucas, his brave 
heart was pierced with another deep sor- 
row. His ‘great Mistress,” the Queen, 
was dead. He went to Seville in quest of 
repose and comfort, but found them not. 
His appeals to the King for justice were 
unheeded. He finally retired to Valladolid, 
where he lived in poverty and obscurity; 
and, in May, 1506, he died. Just before 
that event he wrote sadly to a friend: 

‘Little have I profited by twenty years of 
service, with such toils and perils ; since, at pres- 
ent, Ido not ownaroof inSpain. If I desire 
to eat or sleep, I have no rosort but an inn ; and, 
for most instances, not wherewithal to pay my 
bills.” 

Tue RripGeE, Dover Prarns, N. Y. 





Master WorkKMAN PowpeERLy’s name is to 
be added to the list of men who gained their 
education by laborious night-reading out of 
working-hours and with little outside help. 





Mr. Powderly is, in many respects, a man of 
superior acquirements. 


—— 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 





BY KATE FOOTE. 





TuE trees which line many of the streets 
in Washington are a species of poplar, and 
have been hung for more than a week with 
long fuzzy tegs of asoft brown. “Chenille 
trees,” somebody has called them; and 
with the prevalence of chenille trimming 
just at this moment, it gives the trees quite 
a fashionable air. The soft maples have 
put out their red buds; the yards and 
squares are covered with sbeets of green; 
and the stemless jessamine in the grounds 
of the Capitol is yellow with its minute 
blogsoms, which clothe the stems before 
the leaves have begun to show a trace of 
green. We are about a month ahead of 
New York or New England, and a month 
behind North Carolina and the southern 
part of Virginia; but I have not heard the 
soft twirl in the bluebird’s throat one always 
hears on those mild days which come occa. 
sionally in the early spring in New England, 
as if winter had had a spasm of tenderness, 
and remitted his severity fora day. The 
London sparrow is here in chirping thous. 
ands—quarrelsome, greedy, and noisy—and 
his chatter is not a pleasant substitute for 
bluebird or robin, although he seems to 
thiuk he can make up in quantity what he 
lacks in quality. 

It has come to be an admitted fact that 
spring does not commence until the first of 
April. Time was when the milliners ex. 
pected people to put on their spring bonnels 
in March, no matter what winds were bow. 
ing, and though artificial flowers were the 
only variety in bloom. At a fashionable 
church on the last Sunday in March, there 
was not an intimation of spring to be 
seen. Feather-trimmed cloaks, heavy, 
dark dresses, among the women; among 
the men, some of the younger ones had 
ventured into lighter overcoats; but the 
wise old gray-heads had not doffed a pound 
of their heavy winter wrappings, although 
there were crocus blossoms in the park 
outside. 


With mid-Lent comes some relaxation. 
Even good Catholics allow a little to the 
weakness of the flesh; and it is proper to 
give a party, even a ball, on the evening 
of the twentieth day of humiliation and 
church-going. An especially graceful tum 
was to have been given to the concession this 
year by making a large ballat Mrs. Whitucy’s 
a charitable affair. ‘‘For the News- 
boys’ Lodgivgs,” said the tickets, four hun- 
dred of which sold very readily at five dol- 
lars apiece, Mrs. Whitney promising her por- 
lors and ballroom and the supper as a mod- 
erate substitute for tickets. Everybody 
was to be powdered and patched—every- 
body, that is, of the feminine persuasion. 
Tbe men were to be relegated to their usual 
sobersided attire, and not to wear wigs, a8 
many would have had to if they were to do 
justice to the costumes of our forefathers. 
The preparations for the ball, however, 
were cut short by the announcement of 4 
death in Mrs. Whitney’s family. The ball 
was postponed, and the question whether 
the sacque and ruffles should be worn,or the 
hoop and court-train, was left still unanswe!- 
ed by the belles of Washington. The Charity 
which was to have nestled under this gay 
covering of a ball is one of which I have 
spoken before—the Newsboys’ Aid Society. 
This society held its first meeting early in 
the winter, with Chief-Justice Waite in the 
chair, and Mr. Charles L. Bruce, Mr. Dor- 
nan B. Eaton and Senator Hawley to make 
addresses. Mrs. Russell Selfridge and the 
Chief-Justice were the earliest promoters, 
and have given much time and thought to 
the object; and if they can secure two 
thousand dollars by this ball, they will 
have quite a foundation upon which to be- 
gin the projected lodging-house. 

A superstition has grown up amone 
Congressmen here that re-election and fine 
houses cannot gotogether. The only really 
shining examples which give ground for 
this belief are Mr. Blaine and Mr. Windom, 
and as an offset to these are the beautiful 
houses of Senator Edmunds, Senator Cam- 
eron, Senator Palmer, and the Senator from 
Nebraska, Mr. Van Wyck, the latter, by the 
way, having been elected as a poor —_ 
and a granger, but who, nevertheless. lives 
in a sixty-thousand dollar house. While 





the election of Mr. Windom was pending, * 
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Mr. Dunnell, a then Member of the House, 
from Minnesota, had a photograph taken 
of Mr. Windom’s house here, for the pur- 
pose of showing the natives of Minnesota 
in what splendor their Senator lived, and 
to bring sharply to their minds the fact 
that they had not all of them similar fine 
residences. Mr. Windom was defeated. 
To be sure the man who wished to succeed 
him was also rich; but that little inconsist- 
ency was unnoticed, and afew months later 
the bewildered photographer, who had not 
understood the uses to which his work was 
to be put, finding an unwillingness in Mr. 
Dunnell to pay his bill, went with it to 
Mr. Windom. 

Secretary Manning’s illness, like those that 
have beset prominent people, such as Mr. 
Hendricks and General Hancock, was a 
sudden attack, and totally unexpected by 
the public in geaeral. Several people re- 
marked, on the day of Senator Miller’s 
funera), when Mr. Manning sat with other 
members of the Cabinet in the front seats of 
the semicirele nearest the center, that Mr. 
Manning ‘looked very badly”; but no one 
had any prognostication of evil, unless 
some eagle-eyed physician may have been 
keen enough to see the signs of trouble; 
and if one had he would have suppressed 
himself lest, in view of all the deaths that 
have fallen in our midst this winter, he 
should seem to have the ‘evil eye.” Mr. 
Manning is a very large man; he and Mr. 
Cleveland could have outweighed all the 
others of the Cabinet who were present at 
that funeral. Mr. Endicott is thin and trim 
as a Boston business man of thirty-five. 
Mr. Lamar has always been the typical, 
long, lank Southerner; and Mr. Vilas is still 
young and slender. 

The final debate over the Edmunds Reso- 

lutions was very interesting, and the gal- 
leries were well filled, and also the seats in 
the Senate chamber for once were occupicd 
by the senatursthemselves, the Democratic 
side determined to wrestle as long as it 
could before yielding to the majority. Mr. 
Ingalls’3 speech was received with more un- 
rebuked applause from the galleries than I 
ever saw before. Mr. Sherman pounded with 
his ivory cube, but in rather a gentle 
way, and it sounded more asif he were 
joining in the approbation than repressing 
its expression. Mr. Ingalls is tall and slen- 
der end very erect, wearing a black coat 
buttoned to the chin, above which his 
head, also long and narrow, appears, with 
short, thick, iron-gray hair, a tbin, fine 
nose, and dark eyes, over which he always 
wears spectacles. His whole aspect is keen, 
bright, alert. Some one has said ‘he looks 
4s though he might peck”; and he can and 
dues sometimes. Mr. Harrison who suc- 
ceeded him is also a good speaker. He 
spoke from his desk ; and in the row in front 
of him sits Mr. Edmunds, who had the de- 
bate in charge. When Mr. Harrison read 
the names of the unhappy men iu Indiana 
who had been beguiled (nobody knows how, 
but there were various dignitaries of the 
courts avd the state authorities) into sign- 
ing the petition for the appointment of 
Barney Conroy, the thief and jail-bird, to a 
postmaster’s position, Mr. Edmunds 
almost roared with laughter, and both sides 
could not help joining. 


The debate wore on past the dinner hour 
of six, it being the intention of Mr. Ei- 
munds to pring it to a vote that evening. 
General Logan spoke briefly, merely to give 
his views, and then Mr. Edmunds rose to 
make the final speech. The papers have 
all agreed in calling him cold, sarcastic, un. 
friendly in manner, and very hard and un- 
Yielding in matters that come up before him. 
The last qualifications are often virtues; 
it is often necessary for a man to be un- 
Yielding, if he wishes to perform an action, 
and perform it well; sothat need not be dis- 
cussed. And of hiscoldness and sarcasm, no 
doubt there is that side to his character. 
But there is also the other. One who knows 
Mr. Edmunds unofficially, says thet in his 
family no man is more affectionate and de- 
voted than he. He is genial. ‘ In fact,he is 
altogether weak-minded and delightful.” Of 
this one gets a glimpse occasionally in his 
Speeches, when he cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to answer an opponent with a joke, as 
the other day, when he had incurred the 
displeasure of Mr. Beck, and there was a 
little skirmishing between them which 
ended by Mr. Edmunds saying: ‘I know 





very well the Senator from Kentucky 
never takes anything on the fly.” 

In the debate that night, on the Resolu- 
tions, Mr. Edmunds was merciful to his 
hungry compeers; he made his speech 
short. It was intended to take the vote as 
soon as he had finished. But there was 
Mr. Van Wyck; he had'an amendment; one 
which had not anything to do with the 
Resolutions; which was, in fact, like a 
‘rider’ on the end of an appropriation 
bill. But Mr. Van Wyck, when he thinks 
he sees an opportunity always takes it. 
Senator after senator had been to him, be- 
fore-hand, to urge him to leave his little 
amendment for the suitable time, when 
the question of open executive sessions 
should come up; but No; the great man 
from Nebraska would yield to no one. 
When he arose, a buzz of voices also rose. 
Nobody wanted to hear him; not even the 
galleries, to whom he always talks. Every- 
body was hungry and wanted to go 
home. A group of senators stood be- 
hind him, eyeing their little brother as 
he poured forth his amendment in a 
way that suggested they would mob him 
if he tried them too far. He was snubbed 
as promptly as possible. His amendment 
was decided to be out of order. But it took 
time; and no one wanted to spend it in just 
that way. One of the most hopeless things 
about Mr. Van Wyck is that he cannot 
understand, when he talks to his dear gal- 
leries, that they laugh at uim,not with him. 
His brother senators have, probably, a very 
ccrrect opinion of him and his capacities; so 
he always tal&s for the edificatiun of the gal- 
leries. But the galleries have also made a 
fair average of Mr. Van Wyck’s capacities 
for themselves. It entertains them to hear 
him. They like a row better than a debate 


always. 
The end of a great discussion is often 
lamentably undramatic. It ought to 


sweep On with the eloquence of the men 
who bear the brunt of the discussion, and 
go up in a grand wave to the moment 
when it breaks iu the turmoil of a division, 
and the excitement is still kept up by hear- 
ing the voice of each member ring out in 
the aye or no with which he has decided 
to define his position. But this does not 
often happen. The minority feels that it 
must worry and wrangle to the last moment 
in order to testify its sincerity. So with 
the Edmunds Resolutions. The debate 
ended; but discussion and wrangling sprang 
up at every step of the voting that fol- 
lowed. Each of the three resolutions that 
mude the whole was voted upon separately 
and minutely. Owing to the absence of 
some, others, who were paired with them, 
had to rise and explain; and altogether 
the end of the great discussion seemed 
very much raveled and frayed out. 
An amusing little bit of by-play, during the 
hour between six and seven, was to see 
some of the ladies in one of the reserved 
galleries calmly luncbing upon sandwiches 
—too interested to leave in the midst of 
Senator Edmunds’s speech, they were brave 
enough, as one of them laughingly said, 
‘*to eat in the face of the Senate. After 
this, who shall say that American women 
are not interested in politics?” 


Not that they are, except in a very gen- 
eral way. Those who have the credit of 
dving the most—Mrs. Logan, and one or two 
others—are more interested in the charities 
for which Washington presents so wide a 
field, and in their families, than in what 
goes on underthe dome. They understand 
that their position calls for the exercise of 
great courtesy and great restraint of the 
tongue. They are polite and kind to every- 
body ; they do not say ill things of any one; 
and it stops theze. When their husbands 
come home, they are tired of legislation, 
and Mrs. Senator and Mrs. Member are 
lively and bright about other things than 
the Electoral Count Bill, or the enlarge- 
ment of the Army and the increase of the 
naval force. You seldom hear any polit- 
ical measure discussed at the parties to 
which these gentlemen are taken by their 
wives. 

‘« You need recreation and change,” says 
Mrs. Senator or Mrs. Member. ‘* Now go 
with me to Mrs. Blank’s to-night.” Usual- 
ly the Senator would much rather stay at 
home, and says so; it takes a little urging 
to get him out. But when he gets out he 
enjoys it, just as his clever partner prophe- 





sied he would; and it is an old saying among , 


the ladies in official life in Washington: ‘ I 
can’t get my husband ever to go toa party; 
but when I do, I never can get him away.” 

The Rev. Mr. Milburn has been regarded 
with interest for a week or so, because of 
the prayers he has been addressing to—the 
House, some say. He is the chaplain of 
the House, and some of the members think 
he is making it unpleasant by a sort of 
‘‘offensive partisanship” in his prayers. 
Regarded critically, and from that point 
alone, his sentences are too long; he 
should not specify so many things; but ke 
is right in his main idea, which is to ask 
for the things which the country and its 
public men need; and I think there is 
among the members a feeling of this, so 
that they forgive him, while they condemn 
much that he says. 

In appearance Mr. Milburn manages the 
disadvantage under which he labors so 
well that you would hardly suspect that he 
was blind. But, ona nearer approach, there 
is a certain expression over the whole face 
which instantly rivets one’s attention. It 
is the unconscious look of a man who has 
lost one of the five senses through which 
the soul appeals to the outer world. His 
eyes are not deformed; yet there is some- 
thing which you do not see in every man’s 
face, and which makes you watch him until 
you observe the care with which his cane 
is put out to feel the wav, or the attention 
his companion gives bim if he is not alone: 
and then it becomes apparent that he is 
blind. 

It is pleasant to be able to say that Con- 
gress bas passed the Bill requiring that the 
children, wherever that body still governs, 
shall be taught the physiological and hy- 
gienic effects which the use of alcoholic 
drinks entails upon its devotees. 

Mrs. Mary Hunt addressed the commit- 
tces of both Houses on the subject last 
winter. I heard her speech, which was 
more of a talk than a set speech, to the 
House committee, and found it admirable. 
A woman always listens to an address from 
one of her own sex more critica'ly than to 
that of a man, because she has the feeling 
that women are still new at the business. 
Mrs. Hunt mingled facts and a touch of 
pathos at the end most effectively. Among 
the states that have passed this law for 
themselves is Pennsylvania, and a petition 
from 400 saloon-keepers was among those 
sent in favor of the law. ‘‘I said to those 
who were gathering the signatures,” said 
Mrs. Hunt, ‘‘‘it seems paradoxical that 
rum-sellers should have signed this.’ 
‘‘One man answered, ‘I do not want any 
boy to drink over my bar. It is a good 
law for the children.’” 

In connection with this, forthe benefit of 
those who still believe that Congress is 
made up largely of drinking men, the man- 
agers of the Senate restaurant feared, at the 
beginning of the session, that it would be a 
losing business because no liquors were 
sold there. The only resource was to make 
it a first-class restaurant in every other 
way, and so save his pockets. 

WasHINGTON, D.C. 


THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


BY SIMON NEWOCOMB, LL.D. 








TueEreE is a new feature of the labor 
problem, as it now confronts us, which 
has not received the attention it deserves. 
All other labor troubles bave had their 
origin in the destitution of the laborers, 
The discontented and turbulent bodies of 
men who have so often made their wants 
known, either by organized action or by 
mob violence, have been composed of peo- 
ple suffering for the necessaries of life, 
and calling loudly upon society for a 
charce to earn their bread. But the 
trouble which meets us to-day does 
not come from a hungry mob crying 
for work or bread, but from powerful 
and wealtby organizations, whose mem- 
bers can contribute the money necessary 
to live and build halls, hold meetings, 
print documents, send out agents and 
officers, and support their unemployed fel- 
lows while they are on a strike. The day- 
laborers whose means of living are precari- 
ous; the “rats” and ‘‘scabs” who cannot 
reach the standard of efficiency required by 
labor unions; the young men looking for 


hand in the recent events which paralyzed 
the southwestern railways. The strikers 
were of the most furtunate class of labor- 
ers, skilled men with as great an agssur- 
ance of permanence in their employment as 
it was possible for laborers to have. They 
stopped work for reasons which they 
deemed good and sufficient; but want of 
bread for themselves or their families was 
not among them. This fact alone should 
make us cautious in our treatment of the 
case. 

There is another, but closely allied fact 
to be considered. If we measure prosper- 
ity by the ease with which men can com- 
mand their daily bread, then the class of 
skilled laborers have never been so prosper- 
ous asto day. Their wages, measured even 
by the gold standard, were never higher, 
and the necessaries of life were never so 
cheap. But for this prosperity, high wages 
and cheap living, it would have been im- 
possible for the Knights of Labor to gain 
the power they now wield. A state of 
widespread discontent, brought about by 
unheard-of prosperity, is something so con- 
trary to our ideas of the fitnesss of things 
as to chailenge inquiry. 

The only explanation of this anomalous 
situation which the supporters of the move- 
ment offer us, is that the effect of his pros- 
perity is to awaken the laborer to a proper 
sense of his rights and his manhood, ard 
to lead him to urge their recognition by 
seciety. Society has granted him some 
rights. He has thus become strong. He is 
now determined to use his newly acquired 
strength in making himself a yet greater 
power than he is now. 

That the relation of the laborer tothe . 
capitalist who employs him may undergo 
a change—slow perhaps, yet ever onward 
—it wculd be hardihood to deny. Whether 
that change will be wholly or mainly in the 
direction which the labor movement is now 
taking is quite another question, which a 
careful analysis of the tendencies of that 
movement may enable us to answer. The 
close student of the subject cannot fail to 
see that the general tendencies of this move- 
ment are retrograde rather than progressive. 
Personal liberty, the unrestricted right to 
make his own way in the world as he shall 
himself deem best, and to be the sole mas- 
ter of his own destiny—there are the most 
precious rights which society can grant to 
its members. These are the privileges 
which society has been extending to labor- 
ers, until the poorest of them is the polit- 
ical equal of the most wealthy capitalist. 
‘*The world is all before him where to 
choose”; and he has chosen so well as to 
attain to his present prosperity. More 
rights he cannot have unless the rights of 
others are to be abridged for his real or 
supposed benefit. 

As an example of the tendencies in ques- 
tion, let us take the plan of preventing 
strikes by arbitration. Examination will 
show us that the question to be arbi- 
trated is wholly different from any that 
parties are ordinarily willing to submit to 
adjudication. A suit of any kind, whether 
before a court of law or a board of arbitra- 
tion, is brought to determine the rights of 
the parties under contract obligations 
which they have voluntarily assumed 
toward each other. But, in the case of 
laborers and employers, the question is 
not that of construing a contract already 
made, but of modifying it, or of 
entering into a new one. When the 
laborer strikes for higher wages, more fre- 
quent payments, or fewer hours of labor, 

he exercises a right guaranteed him by the 
constitution of modern society, and it is to 
be assumed that he does so because he ex- 
pects to gain by that course. In deciding 
whether or not to comply with the demands 
of his men, the employer has an equal right 
to be governed by his own interests. Under 
our laws no power has a right to force 
either of the parties into a bargain against 
his will; and, as a practical matter of fact, 
neither a board of arbitration nor any other 
authority can do so. If we attempt to 
legistate that laborers, employers, or any 
one else shall bind themselves to enter into 
contracts on terms to be prescribed by 
third parties, where shall we stop in our 
infringements upon individual liberty? We 
may accept conclusion with entire con- 
fidence: the laborers of to-day will not 
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they once understand what really effective 
arbitration implies. 

In saying this we do notclaim that a 
reference of the question at issue to third 
parties can never be of any use. Such third 
parties will be triendly advisers, not judges; 
and such advisers may be of benefit if they 
are only able to exercise the necessary in- 
fluence over the contending parties. Their 
functions will at best be sentimental rather 
than judicial. 

The writer believes the whole trouble, so 
far as it is remediable, will find a remedy 
in the logic of events, if only we can pre- 
vent legislators from meddling with it. In 
all widely extended perturbations of indus- 
try, and especially in great strikes, it is the 
laborer himself who bears the lion’s share 
of the cost, which comes upon him in 
the shape of loss of: earnings, contribu. 
tions to his ‘‘assembly” or ‘‘ union,” and 
increased cost of the necessaries of life; 
and the quicker we let him learn this by 
experience the better. If he persisteatly 
refuses to learn it, which I do not believe, 
the natural remedy will be found in count- 
er-combinations among employers not to 
employ men who belong to organizations 
that encourage and support strikes. This 
will be a kind of war so destructive to both 
sides that we may be sure they will soon 
make peace. 

Although occasional troubles of the sort 
now before us are unavoidable, so long as 
individual liberty is permitted, we may yet 
look forward to a time when they will be 
obviated by improved relations between 
employers and employés. To the business 
sense of the country itis perfectly evident 
that strikes and boycotts inflict suffering 
on no one but the laboring classes them- 
selves. Wealthy employers may be great 
losers of money through them, but will 
still have plenty left for the luxuries as 
well as the necessaries of life. To them loss 
of income does not mean scarcity of bread, 
as itdoes to the laborer. The evil being 
principally sentimental in its origin, it is 
to an improved sentiment among the labor 
ing classes that we must look for its eradi- 
cation. Rather let us say, we should make 
enlightened interest, rather than sentiment, 
the ruling motive among laborers. 


The Knights of Labor are a body of men 
having no real interest in common, except 
what every man has ino his fellowman. 
When we see them joined by a bond of 
union so strong that they are ready to sub- 
mit to the most odious form of taxation, to 
imperil their means of support, and their 
character as law-abiding citizens, and to 
surrender their personal liberty to a central 
power more despotic than that of the Czar, 
we cannot but inquire whether we have not 
here a sentiment of loyalty and fidelity 
which can be better directed. It will be 
better directed if made to coincide 
with the interests of those  con- 
cerned. Employers and laborers form a 
body of producers having a common 
interest in the effectiveness and _pros- 
perity of their organization. Why is 
this interest so wantonly sacrificed by em- 
ployés in obedience to a mere sentiment of 
fellowship? I reply, because, as the matter 
now stands, the community of interest 
between the parties is not accompanied 
by sympathy. Asa general rule, the two 
parties lock upon their relations from a 
purely business standpoint. A remedy will 
be found when the soulless corporation, 
through its executive officers, shows a real 
interest in the general welfare, social pleas- 
ure and good feeling of its employés. Very 
slight marks of attention will go a long 
way in such a case. 

This view is not the dream of a senti- 
mentalist, but a plan tried time and again 
with entire success. Every one acquainted 
With business knows of manufacturing es- 
tablishments as secure against labor trou- 
bles as they are against earthquakes. When 
did the Baldwin locomotive works ever 
fear a strike among its employés? What 
would an employé of Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers say to a proposal to strike; and 
how would they meet a proposed boycott 
of their firm? 

France is the country which has suffered 
most from labor troubles, and has there- 
fore best learned how to meet them. A 
couple of years since, the writer was oneof 
a party to be shown through the central 
station and manufacturing shops of the 





Western Railway of France. The public 
provision made by the company for the 
health, comfort, convenience and pleasure 
of the employés were on ascale I have 
never seen equaled. The hygienic skill of 
the capital had been called on to devise a 
drink which should be at the same time 
pleasant and healtbful; and in a large build- 
ing were found hogsheads of this bever- 
age, which could be drawn upon at will. 
The beds, baths, medical attendance and 
supplies were all on the same scale. It 
was not at all surprising to learn that the 
company w*s ip no danger of difficulties 
with its men. 

Of course such a plan can be put into 
operation only by individual action. As 
its advantages become known and felt, it 
will naturally extend; and its extension 
will be accelerated by the growing disad- 
vantage under which those who refuse to 
adopt it will labor. So far as the public 
at large is concerned, the problem before it 
is to allow the disease to run its course and 
reach its end without legislation, which, as 
the world is made, is fatally sure to aggra- 
vate rather than cure. 

WasHINGTON, D. C. 


JUSTIFIABLE BOYCOTTS. 


BY JOHN SWINTON, 
EpiTor oF ‘‘ JoHN SwinTon’s Parer.” 








You ask me if I hold a boycott to be ever 
justifiable, and why? 

When the boycott was first brought into 
play in this country, about three years ago, 
Ifelt dubious of its practicability, its util- 
ity, its propriety, and its compatibility with 
our business methods, but, more especially, 
with our Democratic liberties. I watched 
it with curious interest, as a novelty in the 
American world—a novelty, at least, so 
far as its shape, method, and workings 
were concerned. In the course of my it- 
quiries I found the man (an American, 
strange to say, not an Irishman) who had 
first proposed the application in Ire- 
land of what is now known as the 
boycott system, in the case of the 
original Captain Boycott himself, who en- 
joys the rare distinction of having his 
proper name turned into a common noun. 
I was assured that, while a boycott could 
be enforced in Ireland under such circum- 
stances as those amid which it had there 
been brought into use, it was inapplicable 
to a great city like New York, with its 
cosmopolitan population, its clashing 
interests, and the interaction aad momen- 
tum of its inighty forces; still more in- 
applicable on the broad arena of our Ameri- 
can Republic. This view of the case 
seemed reasonable. Soon afterward, as 
the editor of a paper, I sent out reporters 
to investigate the phenomena and influence 
of the boycott in the ten or twelve cases 
upon which it had then been brought to 
bear. The reports delivered to me were 
varied. Some of the boycotted merchants 
and manufacturers contessed that they were 
apprehensive of it, and others admitted 
that it had brought them damaging ex- 
periences; but the majority laughed it to 
scorn, and declared that it was as impotent 
as it was un-Amcricap. 

Within a year the practice has come into 
vogue farand wide. There were boycotts 
by the score in at least one-half of the states 
of the Union. Last year, it assumed far 
more formidable proportions. Bradstreet’s 
made a record of no less than 237 boycotts 
which was in reality less than half of those 
in force at the time. Some of them were 
continental in their proportions, and near.y 
all of them were under the direction of the 
Order of the Knights of Labor. Those who 
have the means of knowing the marvelous 
methods by which that organization carries 
on such operations, will be the readiest to 
believe that the boycott may in some cases 
be a most destructive weapon. 

About the time of the publication of 
Bradstree!’s reports, I was visited by a large 
manufacturer, who was then under the 
boycott, and who had withstood it for 
nearly a year, but who confessed to me that 
it had almost destroyed his business, and 
that he was at last about to surrender to its 
power; and not fewer than two hundred of 
the victims had surrendered before him. 

Now, then, the boycott is justifiable as a 
defensive and retaliatory agency. It is one 
of those weapons that seem to be needed 
in the progecution of the hostilities that are 
aow more formidable than ever in the in- 





dustrial world. In nearly every case, it 
has been brought into play as a counteract- 
ing force to the system known as “ black- 
listing,” which was originally adopted 
by railway corporations, passed over 
to manufacturing corporations, and 
is extensively used, in a modi- 
fied form, by other classes of em- 
ployers. Not afew of them blacklist, or 
otherwise refuse to employ, men who be- 
long to certain organizations, such, for 
example, as trade unions, or the Order of 
the Knights of Labor. These organizations 
have, within a few years, grown very hope- 
ful, under the legend of ‘‘ Mutual Assist- 
ance,” and the motto, ‘‘An injury to one 
is the concern ofall”; and they claim the 
right to retaliate by saying: ‘‘If you re- 
pudiate our labor, we will repudiate your 
goods; if you will not employ us, we will 
not deal with you; if you refuse us the 
means of living, we will deprive you of 
the profits upon which your poweris based; 
if we are to be outlawed from your busi- 
ness, we will put your business in out- 
lawry; if you blacklist us, we will boy- 
cott you!” The one side adopts the policy 
of the other. The weaker class adopts the 
method of the stronger, along the same 
line of logic. A certain publisher, who 
manufactured cheap trumpery publica- 
tions turned all Union men out of his office 
on account of their unionism; these luck- 
less unionists joined hands with their fellow- 
unionists,and opened a campaign against 
his publicaticns with such serious results 
that he fell into bankruptcy. A certain 
shoemaker turned out of bis factory all 
the Unionists, who thereupon, finding 
themselves driven to the wall, raised a boy- 
cott against his wares, by which he was 
driven from the town and the siate in 
which he had carried on business. It was 
the only method they could find of ad- 
justing the relations between him and the 
Union, to which they were devoted. “If 
you refuse to let us earn a living in your 
sboe factory because we are Unionists, we 
will ask all our fellow-Unionists to refraii. 
from buying the shoes that are turned out 
of your factory.” A certain brewer onsted 
the Union workmen from his brewery; a 
million Unionists who were in sympathy 
with them refused to drink the beer of his 
brewery; they boycotted it till he surren- 
dered to the boycott, paid all the expenses 
of it, and gave the Unionists a show. 
They thus proved, among other things, that 
he was dependent upon Union customers, 
while he would not hire Union labor. The 
Unions cannot exist if they allow their 
members to be outlawed for Unionism; 
and thenecessity of the Unions is now so 
generally admitted by wage-workers that 
the great bedy of them have fallen into the 
Union ranks. I have given but a few illus- 
trations, though I could quote hundreds of 
analogous cases. 

Boycotting has, in some cases, been 
carried farther. There are instances in 
which the boycotters turn their weapon 
against individuals who encourage or sup- 
port peculiarly offensive parties under the 
boycott; and this is logical enough, as 
things go; but these cases are rare. As 
Bradstreet’s tables show, the boycott is al- 
ways a direct weapon of retaliation against 
the Anti-Unionist employer who has been 
guilty of blacklisting Union labor. 

Boycotting has become a necessity of 
our illogical, immoral, and remakable sys- 
tem of competitive industry, which is now 
warlike and destructive to a degree never 
before known in the world’s history. This 
may not be a satisfactory justification of it 
in the court of Christian morals, which is 
wholly ignored by that system; but it would 
at least have interested Muses, who said: 
** An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 


-tooth.” 


NEw Yor« Crry, 


OUR BOSTON LETTER. 


BY JOHN WINTHROP. 








Boston is supposed to be a slow, con- 
servative center, and not to be com- 
pared in enterprise and vigorous growth to 
the great cities of the West; yet she has 
built a larger number of brick structures in 
the past few weeks than for any correspond- 
ing period since 1874, after the great fire. 
It isestimated that the amount of taxable 
property in buildings to be added to the 
weulth of the city during the current year 











will be fifteen millions of dollars. Last 
year there were thirteen million dollars 
worth of buildings added to Boston. 

This does not include certain costly struc. 
tures of a public nature, and untaxable, 
such as certain very large school-houses 
and some churches, especially on the Back 
Bay. In this latter region the land sales, 
since New Year’s Day, of this year only, 
have amounted to $2,500,000. The price per 
foot has been from $1 to $13, and the gales 
have been in lots valued at from $30,000 to 
$300,000. Blocks of moderate-priced houses 
are in process of erection and will soon be 
occupied, adding to the city’s valuation 
from the ‘‘ made-land” of Back Bay alone 
$1,500,000. There is quite a trend of the 
population from overcrowded parts of the 
city to this entirely new and fresh section 
of: tbe city and it will inevitably affect the 
question of the location of new churches, 
There seemed, a few months ago, quite an 
earnest feeling against the tentative propo- 
sitioa to locate the new Mt. Vernon Church 
on any portion of the Back Bay district, on 
the supposition that the churches already 
in operation there were sufficiently ample 
to meet all the possibilities of growth in 
their choice locality; bu', as population 
has grown more dense and houses are mul- 
tiplied in that whole area, the needs of the 
people seem to call for even greater church 
accommodations. Besides this, it must be 
remembered that our horse-car companies, 
knowing the inclinations of their Sunday 
patrons, make it a point to accommodate 
church-goers by having a number of cars, 
at convenient hours, go to the very doors 
of most of the Back Bay churches, by ar- 
ranging for a very different route on Sab. 
bath mornings and evenings from the one 
ordinarily taken. 

The series of Lenten services among the 
Episcopalian churches are, in some in- 
stances, very largely attended even through 
the week days of the Lenten season. At 
St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. Dr. Courtney 
rector, the Monday noon service was s0 
largeiy attended that the number of sittings 
was inadequate to supply those who were 
in attendance, the Rev. Phillips Bruoks be- 
ing the preacher. There is a *‘ring of gen- 
uineness” about the man which gives him a 
sway Over many more people than can 
crowd his spacious and massive church. 
Each Friday afternoon during this period, 
the whole interior of Trinity Church is 
crowded to hear the Doctor speak from his 
own pulpit. After a delightful service of 
just an hour, the other afternoon, I wit- 
nessed groups of students walking from the 
church, and young ladies with their school 
books carried by the conventional strap. 
In these afternoon services the ladies 
largely outnumber the men. One ardent 
Episcopalian, a banker, though not a regu- 
lar attendant at Trinity Church, always 
attends avy extra service there that he can, 
especially under the spiritual leadership of 
the great Doctur. He told me that plans 
were being suggested for the enlargement 
of the auditorium; for, large as that is, and 
strict as the pew proprietors have to be 
about the reserving of sittings for the regu- 
lar worshipers, the demand far exceeds the 
supply. The galleries are free, and are 
crowded by the many who are occasional 
comers, or cannot aftord the high pew-rent- 
als. 

This leads me to speak of a notable ser- 
mon preached by the Rev. Brooke Herford, 
of the Arlington Street Church (Uovitarian), 
last Lord’s day, being a plea ‘*for the open 
Church spirit.” The speaker discussed the 
question very candidly and fairly, with the 
practical experience he himself has had 
with the free-seat system in England. Since 
Dr. James Freeman Clarke’s utterances 00 
the same subject, and his large experience 
in the matter, the question has had a fresher 
interest for the churches of Boston. Dr. 
Herford cited the particulars of his Shef- 
field, England, experience, and his Man- 
chester Unitarian free church experiment. 
At the latter place he remained for eleven 
years, accepting his cal] on the condition 
that its old method of pew rentals should 
be abolished, and all the sittings be left ab- 
solutely free, and even unreserved. The 
idea was regarded as so novel that it 
seemed to some absurd; but the thorough- 
going earnestness of the pastor was evince 
by his readinsss to stake his living upon 1 
No guaranteed income was asked for; only 
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a fixed proportion of the free-will contribu- 
tions of the offertory. Tbe new plan was 
adopted, the old cherished pews were re- 
linquished. the favorite corner seats were 
Jeft unreserved. It was a severe test of 
the new order; for the Manchester Church 
was only half the size of, or balf as strong 
as, the Sheffield one. It was, too, in a dis- 
wict from which the well-to-do people were 
moving away, and on the edge of the dense 
factory quarters of the city. The experi- 
ment proved a decided and delightful suc- 
cess. The outward arrangements of the 
church helped instead of hindering its relig- 
jous spirit and life. There was no more 
worrying from that fertile source of jeal- 
ousies—pews. The hard-of-hearing people 
no longer stayed away because they could 
not afford to have a seat near the pulpit. 
Mothers were not afraid to bring their 
children, because those ‘‘rather partic 
ular people” in the next rented pew- 
seemed annoyed by their restlessness. 
The attendance was large and much more 
punctual. Strangers were much better ac_ 
commodated. There was a marked in. 
erease in the income of the church, the 
amount raised being far greater than by the 
pew-rental system and by subscriptions; 
and the success was not due to novelty; for 
the amount of income steadily increased, 
and the system has been maintained ever 
since Dr. Herford’s eleven years’ pastorate, 
although another minister who was not 
friendly to the plan followed. 

So firmly fixed had the plan become that 
between thirty and forty other churches 
adopted the same. It is true this Ar- 
lington St. Church of his in Boston, 
like almost all its neighbors of every 
name, has the pew-rental system; and 
so the pastor, who declared that he had no 
hobby on the subject, urged the value of 
cultivating at least the spirit of a free and 
open church, where all could come and 
worship. 

The theme was very simply and prac- 
tically handled, and one that has many 
advocates in and about Boston. 

Boston, Mass. 


LOCAL OPTION IN MISSISSIPPI. 


BY CHAS. B. GALLOWAY, D.D., 
CHAIRMAN SiaTE PROHIBITION EXECUTIVE Com- 
MILTEE. 





Tux passage of a local-option law, a few 
days ago, by the legislature of Mississippi, 
indicates an advance movement in temper- 
ance reform, and will mark an epoch in its 
history in the Southwest. For several 
years there has been unremitting activity 
wong its friends, resulting in more intel- 
lgent convictions on the general subject 
andan aroused public sentiment as to the 
enormity of the liquor traffic and the refor- 
mation of the drinking customs of society. 
In this last respect gratifying progress is 
every where evident. The old-fashioned, 
inevitable ‘‘side-board,” with its rare wines 
and brandies, has been removed. It is no 
longer a breach of hospitality not to invite 
&visitor to drink. Indeed those are the 
very rare exceptions who adhere to the old 
custom that was once as tyrannous as it 
was ruinous. And it is no longer tolerable 
for ministers to tipple wine on social or 
festal occasions. The reform sentiment is 
too wholesome and strong for the clerical 
indulgences of other days. Society de- 
mands that God’s ministers shall be men 
of clean hands and pure habits, which de- 
mand the ministers themselves have created. 
It is doubted if in any section the pulpit 
18 more pronounced and uncompromising 
against the greatest evil of the age. 

An estimate of our present law will be 
appreciated by a glance at the history of 
liquor legislation in the state. During the 
days of her territorial minority, before 
Mississippi attained unto the dignity of 
Statehood, the sale of liquor was subjected 
to statutory regulations. The first I have 
been able to find was passed in 1803. A 
compilation of these earlier statutes may be 
found in “‘Poindexter’s Code of 1823.” They 
Provided that only keepers of inns and tav- 
€rns should have license to retail liquors, 
and that each applicant had to be recom- 
mended by at least six respectable free- 
holders of the town, village or neighbor- 
hood where such inn or tavern was to be 
kept. Ifthe requisite number of freehold- 
ers was not obtainable, then six house- 
holders were required. A bond of $500 





was exacted, and the applicant had to be 
indorsed as ‘‘of good repute for honesty 
and temperance.” This statute was re- 
pealed in 1839 by the passage of the famous 
*“Gailon Law,” which was entitled: ‘‘ An 
act for the suppression of Tippling Houses 
and to discourage and prevent the odious 
vice of Drunkenness.” It provided that no 
person should be allowed to sell or retail 
vinous or spirituous liquors in legs quanti- 
ties than one gallon. That law was whole- 
some in its results; but its enemies were 
many, and it became the occasion of some 
cheap political notoriety. Governor Foote, 
in his ‘‘ Reminiscences,” graphically de- 
scribes a certain demagogue who made 
himself famous by his successful opposition 
to that law. It was repealed in 1842, and 
the state returned to its old license system, 
with some additional checks and safe- 
guards. 

This statute was substantially incorpo- 
rated into the Revised Code of 1857, with 
this important modification: The applicant 
for license was required to present a peti- 
tion signed by a majority of the legal voters 
of a municipality or supervisor’s district. 
Such petition was to lay over one month 
for counter petitions; and if a majority of 
voters petitioned against license, it could 
not be granted for twelve months. If any 
name was found on both petitions, it was to 
be counted against license. 

In 1874, the law was so amended as to re- 
quire the applicant to produce a petition 
signed by a majority of the male citizens 
over twenty-one years of age, and a major- 
ity of female citizens over eighteen years of 
age, resident in the incorporated town or 
supervisor’s district where liquor was to be 
sold. This provision sent dismay into the 
ranks of the whisky men, and they stoutly 
resisted it. A test case was agreed upon— 
Rohrbacker vs. City of Jackson,—and carried 
up to the Supreme Court for a determina- 
tion of its constitutionality. The opinion 
of the Court, delivered by Mr. Justice Sim- 
rall, sustained the validity of that special 
law, and the power of the legislature to 
prohibit the sale altogether. He said: ‘“‘The 
state may deal with the subject by absolute 
prohibition or by regulations. The police 
power extends to wholesome restrictions on 
property and individuals, in order to secure 
the general health, comfort and prosperity 
of the state. The power of the legislature can- 
not be questioned. if the state may require 
the recommendation of five or six free- 
holders, 1t may enlarge the number to ten 
or fifty. In a word, it may, in its discretion 
lay down the terms upon which the license 
may issue.” 
the Republicans were in control of tue state, 
and was signed by Governor Adelbert 
Ames. When the Democrats succeeded to 
power in 1876, the amendment requiring 
the signatures of female citizens was re- 
pealed. 

In 1880 another amendment was adopted 
requiring the names of the petitioners for 
license to be published for three weeks in 
some county newspaper. That was the law 
up to the passage of the present local-op- 
tion measure a few days ago. In addition 
to that general law there were a number of 
special statutes prohibiting the sale of liq- 
uor in eleven entire counties, nineteen 
supervisor’s districts, and thirty-three 
towns and neighborhoods. 

The bill which has just become a law re 
tains the general statute described above 
with a slight amendment, and superadds an 
election by counties. Upon the petition of 
one-tenth of the qualified voters of a 
county, the Board of Supervisors shall 
order an election to be held at a time when 
no other issue is before the people, and not 
within less than two months of any county, 
state, or national election. That will 
largely divorce the question from party 
politics. If a majority vote against the 
sale, then no liquor can be sold within said 
county for two years. But if a majority 
favor the sale, then, before license shall be 
granted to any applicant, he must file a 
petition before the of Mayor and Board 
Aldermen, or the Board of Supervisors, as 
the case may be, signed by at least twenty- 
jive real-estate owners in such town or dis- 
trict. Taoat petition must lie over for 
thirty days; and if, in the meantime, a 
counter-petition, signed by a majority of 
the legal voters in such municipality or 
supervisor's district, be filed, license cannot 


That law was passed when 





be granted. Thus the friends of temper- 
auce have a double chance for probibition. 
If they do not succeed in the county at 
large, each locality can petition for protec- 
tion against the matchless evil. Certain 
manufacturing and college towns are ex- 
empted from the provisions of the law, 
and remain under special prohibitory stat- 
utes. 

Iam specially pleased with the secticn 
requiring an applicant for license to secure 
@ petition signed by twenty five real estate 
owners. There are many little railroad 
towns inthe state—and the very worst for 
drunkenness and outlawry, because lacking 
adequate police protection—that cannot 
show on the tax lists as many as twenty- 
five owners of real estate. Of course all 
such places become absolute probibition 
towns, whatever the result of the county 
election. Others have more than the re- 
quired number; but all will not favor an 
open saloon. Freehoiders, generally, are 
not signers of liquor petitions. With some 
exceptions, they are saloon strikers and ig- 
norant colored men. Under the operation 
of this law the low doggery will necessarily 
be banished from many pluces hitherto un- 
touched by our reform. 

I have hope and no fear from the elec- 
tion by counties. All political and per- 
sonal complications will be eliminated 
from the contest, and the sovereign people 
will decide the simple question of whisky 
or no whisky. In such an issue I can but 
think a majority of the counties will declare 
for ‘* God and home and native land.” The 
State Prohibition Executive Committee has 
been cajled together, and a program for the 
campaign will be ontlined. Mississippi has 
one great advantage in the contest against 
the liquor power, in the fact that she has 
not a single large city. Ours are an agricul- 
tural people with all the moral conserva- 
tism of their class. 

Thus far prohibitionists have preserved 
a strictly nonpartisan attitude. Tae first 
State Prohibition Convention, held in 1881, 
adopted a ‘* Declaration of Principles” in 
which these words occur: ‘* We also, here 
and now, assert with plainness and em- 
phasis, that this is in no sense a partisan 
movement. We have nothing to do with 
party politics. We seek not in the least to 
distrust the party affiliations of any citi- 
zen. We have one aim; we are animated by 
one motive—the advancement of the mate- 
rial and moral prosperity of our beloved 
commonwealth, . . . We _  deprecate 
and denounce the attempts of our enemies 
to drag our righteous cause into the con- 
tentions of parties, thereby prejudicing 
and injuring the movement.” [hose prin- 
ciples have been reaffirmed substantially 
by each subsequent state convention. Ad- 
hering to them consistently, yet industri- 
ously agitating the question from pulpit 
and platform and in the public prints, we 
have friends in both parties and from all 
colors, creeds and callings. The statement 
has become dominant in the state, and its 
practical expressicn at the ballot-box in 
each county election will soon place 
Mississippi in the reform column, by the 
side of Georgia, the great empire state of 
the South. 

BROOKHAVEN, Miss. 





BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP. 


REaD IN TREMONT TEMPLE.MONDAY Nooy,MAROH 22D 


A SYMPOSIUM ON THE CHRISTIAN SOTE- 
RIOLOGY, 
OR THE QUESTION 
WHAT SAVES MEN, AND WHY? 








It is the habit of the Boston Monday Lecture- 
ahip to seek information from distinguished au- 
thorities on all the topics it discusses, and seme- 
times to publish letters from experts on the 
most vital themes before the public. 

The symposium of 1885 was on the question: 
“ Why do you personally believe Chrisuanity to 
be a Divine Revelation?” The letters written to 
the Lectureship by Bishop Huntington, Pro- 
fessor Hodge, Professor Park, Ex-President 
Hopkins, Ex-President Hull, Ex-President Ma- 
goun, Professor Bowen, Professor Peabody, 
President Warren and the Rev. Dr, Storrs, have 
been very widely republished in all Eoglsh- 
speaking countries, liy in Scotland, Eng- 
land, India, and Australia. 

A dozen leading professors and presidents of 
colleges were asked this year to answer briefly 
the question: “What saves meo,and why? or, By 
what means, according to your personal convic- 
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tion, may the soul obtain deliverance from the 
love of sin and the guilt of it?” 

The following replies bave been received and 
constitute the concluding portion of Joseph 
Cook’s course of lectures on Vital Orthodoxy. 





FROM THE REV, B.8. STORRS, D.D., BROOKLYN. 
LsROOKLYN, March 10th, 1886, 

Reverend and Dear Sir;—I answer your ques- 
tion as I should answer it if one of my own con- 
gregation were to ask me, ‘‘ By what means may 
the soul obtain deliverance from the love and 
the guilt of sin?” 

The question is universal in range, applying 
to any human soul, in any land or time. 

It presupposes that an impelling desire exists 
in the soul for this deliverance, and inquires for 
the practical means to the end. 

It presupposes, of course, that it is possible, 
under the Divine Government, to gain such de- 
liverance—of which possibility no assurance, I 
think, can be derived from conscience, from 
philosophical thought, from human traditions, 
or from analogies in the physical world ; certain- 
ly none from ethnic religions, 

The assurance can only be decisively given by 
Divine revelation. That it purports to be so 
given, through the Bible, is one great secret of 
the hold which that has upon the mind and the 
heart of mankind. 

Accepting it as possible, under the Divine con- 
stitution, for a soul which longs after it to gain 
this deliverance, it is not rash to assume that the 
means for it will be such as the humble can use, 
though they may not comprehend, or theoreti- 
cally recognize, those stupendous pre-adjust- 
ments in the celestial economy which give to the 
means their efficiency: as they use hght, with- 
oui understanding either its nature or the secret 
of its velocity; as they raise wheat-harvests, 
though knowing nothing scientifically of the rela- 
tions between soils and seeds; as they use food, 
oremploy tonics, without comprehending the 
vital chemistry by which the one is transmuted 
into tissue,while the others impart a fresh sense 
of vigor. 

In the light, then, of the testimony of Scrip- 
ture, with that of the highest human experience, 
the personal spiritual action on man’s part by 
which he obtains deliverance from sin, evident- 
ly includes three elemente, philosopbically separ- 
rable, though intimately associated, and often 
seen flashing together in simultaneous dis- 
covery. 

First, Confession of sin, as an offense against 
God, with a positive personal turning from it, 
in spirit and life. 

Second, Self-surrender of the will to the 
Divine Will, implying reverent submission to 
God, and active consecration to his service, 

Third, A supreme endeavor for transforma- 
tion into his moral likeness, and for conscious 
fellowship with his justice and lvve. 

The action of the soul in which these elements 
implicitly unite requires no distinguished. 
genius, and no rare inteliectual attainment. It 
hes nearest to the bumblest. It is within the 
sphere of activity of man’s moral powers, when 
desire is stirred within him for deliverance, not 
from threatened pains, but from the love and 
guilt of sin. 

This action, I take it, is what Peter referred 
to when he said that *‘in every nation he that 
feareth God, and worketh righteousness, is 
acceptable to him.” 

It was the want of':his which made the heathen 
appear to Paul *‘ without excuse; because that 
knowing God (as his eternal power and divinity 
are manifest in creation) they yet glorified him 
notas God, neither gave thanks,’ but became 
vain in their reasonings, and darkened in their 
senseless heart. 

The Gospel, as I understand it, does not come 
to change the nature of the means by which men 
may obtain deliverance from the love and guilt of 
sin, but clearly to declare these, to demonstrate 
the certainty of success in their use, and to show 
to the world what is the august divine provision 
in consequence of which the force of sin may be 
broken io the heart, and its issues be escaped, 
while even innocen’ violations of the physical 
laws which are subordinate to the moral con- 
tinue to be followed by inevitable disaster. 

To this end the Gospel zhows God, in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself; laying the 
foundation for the forgiveness of sin, and for 
the inspiration of new spiritual life, in the 
atonement accomplished by the Lord. 

It presents the infinite builder of the worlds 
in such a winning, benign, yet commanding 
aspect as is nowhere equally represented in Na- 
ture. 

It touches the soul with a sharper sense of the 
evilness of sin, by setting that soul in its con- 
sciousness of guilt, divinely awakened, face to 
face with the contrasting purity of Christ. 

It stirs new desires in spirits receptive of it, 
after assimilation to that heavenly character, of 
holy tenderness and immaculate grace, which is 
conspicuous and immurtal in the Master. 

It gives them the certainty of a Divine Helper, 
ever at hand, whose power and purity are to 
them beyond controversy, while his vital opera- 
tions surpass the bounds of race or culture, 
are available for the meanest of any tribe or the 
eutcasts from all. 
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It reveals, in dim but migbty outline, the 
glory to be looked for as the crowning result of 
supreme endeavor for deliverance from sin. 

Under the Gosnel, therefore, believing about 
Christ ig a primary step toward the marvelous 
end. Believing on him, “coming to him,” is 
the summary actin which the soul turns from 
sin unto God, as manifested in Christ, com- 
mitting itself in penitence and faith to this 
Divine Lord, accepting his invitations, confid- 
ing in his promises, entering a new sympathy 
with his character, joyfully devoting its powers 
to his service, Gladness follows, gratitude, 
hope ; a new love is born; the soul rejoices in 
prayer, is in incipient harmony with its Author, 
and has in its highest states an inward assur- 
ance, mystical but vital as life itself, that the 
universe is for it thenceforth a House of beauty 
and of peace, 

That the atonement by Christ was needful to 
all this, | uncoubtingly believe; needful as the 
condition precedent—not of course, in bistori- 
cal exhibition—to that forgiveness of sin which 
without it would have shown compa:sion in God 
superior to holiness, and have practically an- 
nulled, for individual interests, the universal 
moral order, 

That men may be saved through this atonement 
without specific knowledge of it, I never have 
doubted. Olid Testament saints would have 1e- 
buked me if I had; especially those whose in- 
spired psalms of penitence or of praise have 
been ever since the pleading or victorious voice 
of the*®Church. 

How many of those outside of Christendom 
have been thus saved is among the hidden 
things concerning which we shall know here- 
after. That some have been, probably nobody 
doubts. That many have been, seems to me a 
reasonable hope. 

But it is our privilege,,as well as cur immense 
responsibility, to have before us, in open view, 
that atonement by Christ, which does not 
change the essentiai means of deliverance from 
sin, but which offers the strongest conceivable 
appeal for the use of those means, and which 
testifies to the world, with an emphasis beneath 
which the earih-frame trembled, that God has 
done everything needed on his part to assure to 
the returning penitent, amid the wouders and 
splendors of eternity, a home with the saints. 

Ever faithfully yours, 
R. 8. Storrs. 

Tue Rey. Josrru Coox, 


FROM THE REV. THOMAS HILL, D.D., PORTLAND, 
ME., FORMERLY PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY. 

PoRTLAND, ME., March 18th, 1886. 

Rev. Messrs. A. G, GoRDON AND JosEPH CooK. 

Dear Sirs:~—I understand that you intend the 
question in your favor of the 6.h inst. to be 
practical, not theoretical; in other words, that 
you ask wy personal conviction, not concern- 
ing those to whom the Gospel has never been 
presented, nor concerning any of those things 
which are knowa uato God alone; but concern 
ing that which ithas pleased him to make known 
unto us, namely the duty and the hope of those 
to whom the Gospel of his Son is preached, It 
is Only in this, its practical bearing, that the 
question has any living interest to me; my theo- 
retical speculauons culminated, years ago, in 
the assurance that God is as merciful as he is 
just and holy; and that we might safely leave 
the issues 1n things beyond our power to him. 

But for myself, and for those who 2an be in- 
fluenced by my words, the practical question, 
how to be delivered trom the burden of guilt, 
and from the bondage of sin; how thus to rise 
into the glorious liberty of the sons of God, is 
intensely interesving. It is the one all-important 
question. And my profound convietion, born 
of over fifty years experience in my own soul, 
and of careful observation of others, is that the 
answer given in the New Testament, in many 
forms, but of one substance, is the only practi- 
cally true answer. Our Lord Jesus Christ him- 
self is the center and circumterence, the alpha 
aud omega of that volume. It is only by going 
to him, io loving faith, surrendering yourself 
to his guidance and teaching, opening your 
heart to his knocking, following the leadings of 
that Spiritin your heart, which, flowing from 
the Father through him, 18 ever gently persuad- 
jng you to put on Christ, by devout obedience 
to his words, and imitation of his example; it 
is only by thus coming to Jesus, that you can 
find the bread of life to strengthen, the water of 
life to refresh your soul, and to deliver it from 
the love ofsin. Sin is death; and life is, come 
municated and propagated only from life; we 
must bring ourselves into direct contact, 
through loving faith, with the ever-living head 
of the Church, 1n order to draw life from him, 

Nor do 1 see any way of deliverance from the 
burden of guilt, except in this same way, through 
acceptance of the offers made in the Gospel. It 
is true that a genuine repentance, a turning 
away from all sin, and a steadfast endeavor to 
keep the two great commandments, puts a man 
into a new attitude, and we may, in a certain 
sense, think that he should then be forgiven. 

Yet neither his own conscience nor the judg- 

ment of his neighbors holds him innocent of his 

former transgressions. He feels that the natu- 


ral evil consequences of his sins may be still 
working evil secretly upon himself and upon 
others, and that he may at some future day see 
and feel all this, and be overwhelmed with shame 
and sorrow. Isee no way of relief from this 
terrible burden of guilt, except by coming to 
Jesus in unreserved trust, believing that when 
he assured us that he came to give his iife a 
ransom for the many, and that his Father would 
forgive and accept all who asked forgiveness 
in his name, he was not giving us his opinions, 
but was speaking of that which he knew. He is 
the Lamb of God, who takes away the sins of the 
world ; hanging on the Cross, not only that he 
might thereby melt men’s hearts, and draw them 
to God, but also that, dying the just for the un- 
just, he might be the propitiation for the sins of 
the world. I should probably differ widely from 
the Boston Lectureship in my theoretical under- 
standing of the things lying unexpressed in 
these apostolic sayings. But I have a living as- 
surance, an experimental certainty of the reality 
and transcendent importance of their practical 
side, their effective truth. I believe and am sure 
that God is in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself, not reckoning their trespasses to them ; 
and that the only practical advice to give to one 
who would be delivered from the burden of 
guilt, is the same as that given to one who would 
be free from the bondage of sin—namely to urge 
him at once to fly to Jesus, to lean trustingly on 
his promises ; to be assured that no other sacri- 
fice or penalty iz required than that which he 
has paid for us; his word is the rock on which 
you may firmly plant your feet and fear no 
storm. Yours in Christian fellowship, 
Tuomas Hii. 


FROM THE REV. MARK HOPKINS, D.D., EX-PRESI- 
DENT OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 


To THe Boston LECTURESHIP. 


To the question, What saves men? The an- 
swer is, They are saved by becoming the chil- 
dren of God; “if children then heirs, heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ.” That is sal- 
vation. Men are in the image of God by being 
persons witha rational and moral nature. They 
become children of God by having a character 
like his. If it be asked how men come to have a 
character like that of God, the answer is, By re- 
ceiving Christ in all that he offers himself to us 
for. ‘*As many as received him to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God.” 

To the question, Why does it save men to be- 
come the children of God? the answer is, Be- 
cause salvation consists virtually, in becoming 
his children. Let the limitations and liabilities 
of the present life be removed and the children 
of God are saved, of course. 

In the second form of the general inquiry : ** By 
what means, according to your personal con- 
viction, may the soul obtain deliverance from the 
love of sin, and the guilt of it?” two questions 
are involved. To the first, By what means may 
the soul obtain deliverance from the love of sin? 
the answer is, By loving God. So only. To the 
second question, By what means may the soul 
obtain deliverance from the guilt of sin? if, as 
I suppose, by guilt be meant liability to punish- 
ment, the answer is, By faith in Christ. ‘* Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved.” ‘If any man sin we have an Advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the Righteous.” 

Perhaps it should be added that the general 
question inits last form may be misleading. It 
implies that what is to be done is to be done by 
the use of means. Strictly, there are no means, 
What is to be done is to be done, not by the use 
of means, but by doing it. No man suomits to 
God, or chooses him, or loves him by the use of 
means, and hence no one can tell another how 
todoit. Theactis simple. It is one of simple 
commitment of the whole being to God; and 
whatever means may or may not have preceded 
it, is done wholly without means. 

Mark Hopkins, 

MakcHu 12th, 1886. 


FROM BISHOP F, D. HUNTINGTON, SYRACUSE, N, Y¥. 


1, There ia a correspondence between the expe- 
rience of a man spiritually waved and the relig- 
ious history of the race. No account of the 
divinely-ordered personal process, called salva- 
tion, iscomplete apart from this analogy. The 
Apostle Paul marks it explicitly, I. Cor. xv, in 
declaring the doctrine of the resurrection, and 
in the “‘soteriology” of his epistles to the Ro- 
mans and the Galatians. St. Peter implies it at 
Pentecost. The generic and the personal salva- 
tion must be kept together, being under one law. 
Under the first Adam man was made (éyévero), 
or becomes first a living soul, having a physical 
and a psychical life, “the natural man.” The 
capacity of receiving spiritual life is in this 
natural man, not the power to produce 
it in himself or in another. That spiritual 
receptivity seems to have rather degenerated 
than improved by time, habit, hereditary influ- 
ence. The Patriarchs were comparatively open 
toward God and the heavens; but the natural 
life prevailed. Selfishness and the senses ruled 
the generations before Christ came. The Mo- 
saic Law was a check and a discipline, not a 
spiritual salvation. It was the national con- 





science. Obedience toit, or to God through it, 
was accepted, by reason of the repentance anda 





faith in the typical sacrifice and pardon, or the 
mediatorial and Christly element in it. 

“Death,” sensuality, war, slavery, cruelty 
‘reigned from Adam to Moses.” They actually 
reign, with whatever personal differences of 
moral color or culture or disposition, ion the nat- 
ural life now. Except a man be converted, he 
cannot enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, says 
Christ. 

2. Christ, eternally begotten, before Abraham 
the Word that was “with God and was God,” 
regenerates the Race, and he saves the lost 
man. From the first man to the last there is no 
other Saviour. The Incarnation takes up hu- 
manity into God—a saving force potentially for 
all,actually for them that believe—i. e.,that con- 
sent to receive God the Son, by obedient faith, 
when He is revealed or manifested, as also fur 
them that, without seeiug him, consciously 
choose and reverently follow the Christ-life. So 
“of old”; so in modern heathendom. Rom. i, 
elal, It is allsalvation by Christ, because what 
the Son took upon him was humanity, nothing 
less. He was “slain from the foundation of the 
World,” “revealed in the last time.’’ “The 
testimony of Jesusis the apirit of prophecy.” 
In Christendom the germinal principle of the 
new life is sacramentally ingrafted at Baptism, 
as declarec by Christ to Nicodemus and in the 
Great Commission and at Pentecost, an un- 
speakable benefit *‘where it may be had.” After 
the period of choice 1t does not save without an 
act of the will, without conversion, including 
repentance, faith and obedience. The germ 
may be left to perish. The Holy Spirit and bis 
offices are included in the Kingdom of Christ, 
as “given” in the new age of the second Adam. 
Yet holy men of old spake as they were ‘‘moved 
by the Holy Ghost,” as righteous men were righ- 
teous with the righteousness of Christ. Free- 
dom to receive is not freedom to earn or pur- 
chase eternal life. Willingness to be saved, 
which is faith, is not ability to save one’s self. 
The will yields. 

A door is opened. Coming to Christ is letting 
Christ come into us and be * formed” there. 
Everywhere the Gospel, the Apostles, and even 
the two earlier dispensations, represent man’s 
salvation as supernatural, ‘‘from above,” 
**coming down,” the effect of a stirring of 
gracious powers “on high” in his behalf—not 
as an education, a civilization, a culture, a 
progress.” Man never lifts himself by pulling 
at his own feet, as Niebuhr says no nation ever 
lifted itself from barbarism untouehed by a 
higher hand. We are no more born the second 
time than the first of ourselves. We are born 
once to be born again. The spiritual faculty 
granted by Nature acts by voluntary reception- 
The fruit is holy character. 

8. The business of the Ministry, Missions, the 
Church, the “‘ royal priesthood ” of the faithful, 
is to show Christ to mankind. The ways of 
presenting him, of drawing souls to him of 
persuading human hearts and wills to “ open” 
to the Master, are numberless. Each personal 
and deliberate surrender to his infinite love, 
his * law of the spirit of life,” is “‘ deliverance 
from the love of sip, the guilt of sin,” the pen- 
alty of sin. ‘‘ Old things are passed away ; all 
things are become new.” 

F. D. Huntineton, 





FROM THE REV. PROF. L. T. STEARNS, D.D,, BAN- 
GOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Banaoor, Mz., March 15th, 1886. 
Tue Rev. JosepH Cook. 

Dear Sir:—My answer to the question, What 
saves men? can best be given in Paul’s lan- 
guage: ** By grace are ye saved through faith; 
and that not of yourselves ;it is the gift of God.” 
My belief in this truth, learned at my mother’s 
knee, has only been confirmed by my studies 
and thinking as atheologian Because it is the 
clear teaching of the Bible; because personal 
Christian experience verifies it ; because the his- 
tory of the past and the facts ot the present 
show that all other means of moral and spiritua] 
renovation are insufficient, and that this means 
is all-sufficient ; for these reasons I feel that my 
belief is well-founded. 

The question, Why? requires a more extended 
answer. 

1. The grace of God saves men because it is 
founded upon the redemptive work of Christ, 
which includes his revelation of God, his Atone. 
ment and his activity as the exalted Lord. Without 
this work salvation would beimpossible. Cen- 
tralin this work is the Atonement, which made 
it possible for God to justly forgive sin. As the 
result of Christ’s death upon the Cross the race 
and every man in the race stand before God as 
the objects of his mercy. God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself. The knowl- 
edge of the Atonement must, from the nature of 
the case, be partial, but the influence of it is 
universal. 

2. God’s grace suves men because it is the 
grace of the Holy Spirit. Men were made for 
fellowship with God. The bond of this fellow- 
ship is the Holy Spirit. His indwelling is 
eternal hfe. 1t is the source of all spiritual en- 
lightenment, as well as of all obedience and 
love. Only by the Holy Spirit can the fellow- 
ship with God which sin has broken be re-estab- 
lished. He comes to sinful men in the power of 





a 
the Saviour’s work, as the Spirit of the as_ 
cended Christ, to renew them and sanctify 
them and to fit them for service in God’s king. 
dom. The operation of the Spirit must be ag 
broad as the work of Christ. In the heart of 
every man, however separated from God by sin, 
he has kept open one door, namely, in con. 
science. He is always striving to find his way 
into the inner sanctuary of the soul, that he 
may bring it back to fellowship with God. 

3. God’s grace saves men because it is appro- 
priated by faith. A salvation forced upon men 
would be a salvation only in name. The human 
will must lay hold upon the grace of God. Or 
rather, let us say, it must freely receive the grace 
of God; for God’s grace is the active agent, 
Saving faith does not consist in the profession 
ofa system of doctrine or tue acceptance of 
the authority of a Church, but in a persona 
trust in God manifested in Christ, and submis- 
sion to his will. Only they who freely reject 
God’s grace are lost. 

4. God’s grace saves men because it is regen- 
erating grace. Grace and faith meet in the 
change of heart. In the language of philosophy, 
the supreme choice of self or of the world is 
transformed into a supreme choice of God, 
Looking at this change from the divine side, 
we call it regeneration. Looking at it from the 
human side, we call it repentance or conversion, 
It is one indivisible result in which God ig 
mightily active and man freely receptive. 

5. God’s grace saves men because it brings 
the soul that believes intoa relation of recon- 
ciliation and restored fellowship with God, Sin 
is forgiven. God’s fatherly love is revealed. The 
spirit bears witness of sonship. In personal 
union and conscious fellowship the believer 
knows the only true God and Jesus Christ whom 
he has sent. 

6. God’s grace saves men because it is the 
grace of sanctification and endowment for ser- 
vice in God’s kingdom. The bondage which 
calls most loudly for deliverance is that of siu 
itself. Salvation means holiness as well as de- 
liverance from guilt. It means also the privi- 
lege of laboring with God in establishing his 
kingdom. 

7. Finally, God’s grace saves men because it 
brings the believer at last into the heavenly 
blessedness. We have the assurance that he who 
has begun a good work in us will perfect it until 
the day of Christ Jesus. When the blessed con- 
summation comes, the Christian’s salvation will 
be complete. He will be delivered from all his 
enemies, guilt, sin, Satan, punishment, death. 

In the earnest hope that this brief statement 
of my faith may in some way promote the cause 
of Gospel truth, I am very truly yours, 

Lewis F, STeaRNs. 





FROM THE REV, G. F. MAGOUN, D.D., EX-PRESIDENT 
OF IOWA COLLEGE, 


My Dear Mr. Cook:—The question as to sal- 
vation, it seems to me, should be answered thus: 

1. That from which man is to be saved—call 
it perversion, lapse or sin—is all through ethi- 
cal; therefore, his salvation must be, in every 
element of it, ethical. Sin is perversion as to 
his powers, and lapse as to the development and 
destiny to which they poimt. He must be re- 
stored, therefore, as to these, and ethically re- 
stored thrdughout. 

2. This great necessity in himself and as to 
his future in himself, is but half the case. If 
he were an independent moral unit, possessing & 
conscience capable of discovering ethical first 
principles, but with no one above him enforc- 
ing them, his extremity would be alike simple 
and single. But it is twofold. Another and a 
Divine Person 1s concerned. He 1s under @ 
personal moral government and law. From these 
sin acquires a meaning beyond moral wrong. 
It is, therefore, mure than perversion and lapse 
—viz., ruin as to man’s ethical relations, and 
condemnation as to his responsibility to God, 
for iis ** lawlessness.” (I John, iii, 4.) 

8. There is no personal relation involved that 
is not essentially and thorougbly an ethical re- 
lation. Man 1s to be saved, then, not from per- 
sonal feeling in God, but from his moral wrath 
against moral wrong, committed in violation of 
the conscience God made, and the jaw he sus- 
tains, which is thus the most offensive form of 
moral wrong. 

4, Human probation—be it longer or shorter, 
or in whatsoever circumstances and relations— 
is essentially for the proving and testing of 
character under holy moral law. (Bishop But- 
ler.) Its essential nature cannot be a system of 
deliverance from such a law, or from moral 
failure and ruin under it, any sore than the 
essential nature of disease can be an opportunl- 
ty of recovery by medicine in place of some 
violation of the physical constitution. 

5. Salvation, then, is not an expediency, but a 
twofold ethical necessity ; not an education sea 
an evolution, but a redemption. The ruin 18 
complete (as ethical), not partial. In such & 
probation under such a Jaw (and there can be 
no other essential probation), he that offendeth 
in one point 1s guilty of all. 

6. Some divine method, therefore, by which 
these two necessities in one can be met, must 
save men. It must protect and honor holy 
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character in God, and produce holy character 
in man. It must employ the whole Godhead to 
effect a wholesalvation. The Father represents 
that against which man has offended, and in re- 
lation to which he is to be saved—viz., holiness 
as obligatory, law, and government. The Spirit 
stands for the divine agency that must remove 
the love of sin. The Son is God acting for the 
removal of guilt. There is such a combination 
of the Three in One, that while the Father up- 
holds his eternal moral law as the standard of 
character and conviction and repentance, and 
the Son alone makes Atonement, this is 
“through the eternal Spirit,” and while his 
blood washes away guilt rather than heart de- 
filement, the spirit uses the law and (where 
Christ is known) * the things of Christ,” to pro- 
duce that ethical surrender to God, without 
which Atonement avails nothing. The work of 
the Son and that of the Spirit unite in one, and 
“all is of God, a new creation.” 

What takes place in a man, then, when he is 
saved? 

1. Conscience toward God is aroused. Until 
this is done, nothing is begun, even. Now 
ethical changes toward God are immaterial. 

2. This is the Spirit’s part of the work. And 
while Godward, objectively, in relation to law, 
goverumept and guilt, the Son’s work is of the 
first importance ; Godward, subjectively, in rela- 
tion to the Soul’s attitude and action, the work 
of the Spirit is first. 

8. Repentance is the first element in the 
ethico-religious New Birth of the soul by the 
Spirit. This is a ‘change of mind,” of the 
whole mind, intellect, sensibility and will— 
therefore a personal change—toward sin, At- 
tendant emotions are of minor importance. 
Gratitude cannot produce it. It is a free change. 
It is the indispensable condition precedent of 
saving faith, whether generic or special. Our 
Saviour settles this natural, logical order in 
Matthew xxi, 82: ‘‘Repented not that ye might 
believe.” 

4, Pardon has the New Birth, or repentance 
for its condition, but not as aw meritorious 
ground. It is ‘forgiveness for sins past.” 
(Romans iii, 25: ‘*Done aforetime.” Revised 
Version.) No man can sin because grace 
abounds and be saved through atoning blood. 
No one is saved while stilia sinner unchanged. 

5. Repentance being within the soul, when one 
experiences it he knows it. The Divine agency 
init he cannot be conscious of, but knows by 
its effects. Pardon, too, being purely an act of 
God, on the ground of a Divine Sacrifice, he 
cannot be conscious of, though he may be of 
fulfilling its conditions, though not necessarily 
knowing them as such. Generic, ethical faith 
must accompany them, or be of them, but not 
necessarily historical faith. We are forgiven 
for Christ’s work’s sake, not for the sake of our 
attitude toward it. The subjective attitude it 
requires is rather repentance. To make pardon 
depend on a historical view of a Divine Inter- 
vention rather than on the Intervention itself, 
ia to set man’s part above God’s, and make sal- 
vation a matter of theolcgy instead of religion. 

This salvation must be absolute in the sense 
of being the only one possible, and for all who 
necd it. For all those saved in this twofold way 
in this world before Christ came, and for those 
since who never heard of him, or even a proph- 
ecy of him, it graciously provides. It is wide as 
the want of man. Plainly, if righteousness and 
true holiness, or return to themare fruits of the 
Spirit, and in every nation he that has these is 
acceptable with God, then some have been sub- 
jects of the Spirit’s work who had “not so much 
as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.” In 
like manner, if remission of sins is because of 

Christ’s vicarious Passion, not of man’s appre- 
ciation of it, then prophets and kings who de- 
sired it long were forgiven for Christ’s sake, 
though they died without the sight of him. 

Gro, F. Macoun, 
«Iowa CoLLEeGE, March 19th, 1886. 





FROM JOHN HALL, D.D., LL.D., NEW YORK, 
What Saves Men, and Why? 


If I am to answer this question, in the assump- 
tion that the love of sin is admitted as a human 
characteristic, and that its guilt is conceded, 
then no words need be written on the need of a 
Saviour. I have only to deal with the fitness of 
Christ to accomplish this double work. 

On the line of experience—my own and that 
of others whose cases I have had opportunity to 
observe—I am bound to put the guilt before the 
love of sin in dealing with their removal. The 
human soul feels the fear of punishment before 
it feels the longing for holiness. ‘* What must I 
do tobe saved?” That question contemplates 
Perils, bad consequences from without, rather 
than unrest and evil within. It looks mainly to 
dangerous consequences of wrong-doing, and of 
being wrong. In the process of rescue from 
these, the second question is more. distinctly 
raised : How can I become pure within? 

As to the first question, then, Jesus Christ is 
raed before me in the Bible (the authority of 
Which is not here in dispute) as a Saviour. 

Many eulogize him as a teacher, a matchless 
teacher, who revolutionizes all human religious 
thinking. All that they say on that line I 


Many eulogize him as a model man, the ideal 

of humanity. All that they say on that line I 

accept. No language can be too strong on these 

points. But when all is said here that can be, 

it does not include, to my mind, all that Jesus 

said and contemplated of his own work. He 

reveals the Father; he sets up the standard 

of pure right. He puts forms, mere profes- 

sions in their proper place, as, by them- 

selves, worthless. He claims for God and for 

right the complete consecration of the soul. 

But he does more, He claims to be one with the 

Father, and when that claim is charged with 

implying equality with God, he, who would nat- 

urally know that God is a jealous God and will 
not give bis glory to another, does not disclaim 
it. He owns to a fixed belief that his Father has 
given him a work to do—not joyous, but un- 
speakably painful. It is a cup that one shud- 
ders to think of drinking, a baptism that he 
longs to have over. He is straitened inex- 
pressibly till it be accomplished. He has to give 
his life for the sheep, not in such sense as a 
martyr dies in triumph, with the light of God in 
his soul and the joy of the divine presence with 
him. He cries: ‘*MyGod! My God! Why hast 
thou forsaken me!” I can explain that “‘ for- 
saking” on the theory that God is saving him- 
self from compromise of character, is vindicat- 
ing his law, is dealing with his “‘ righteous ser- 
vant” as a substitute for sinners. I solemnly 
say I can explain it, or rather begin to under- 
stand it, on no other basis. A holy God forsak- 
ing in the hour of deepest need a sinless, match- 
less servant, dying to do good—this is against 
all the promises, against the character of God, 
on any theory I know, but that he, Christ, is on 
the Cross, ‘the just for the unjust.” All that 
Jesus says, for example, of his power if he chose 
to summon angelic help, confirms that idea. 
All that I read of Jesus from prophets before 
him, and apostles after, harmonizes with that 
view, and I can make it to harmonize with no 
other, 

His rising and his gift of the Spirit prove the 
completeness and acceptance of his work, and 
the invitation to me to trust him, believe him, 
commit my soul to him, implies to me that the 
Holy Father can now receive—i.e., forgive, aad 
treat me as a subject and a child, because a sub- 
stitute, able, free to take the place, accepted as 
such, has done all that was needed to maintain 
the personal character of Deity, or, if one likes 
better to express it, the righteousness of his gov- 
ernment, 

This explains to me the fact that Christ is 
preached. There are three persons in the God- 
head, Why single out Christ? The Father has 
already a witness in the human soul, and a wit- 
ness to it in the works of his hands. The Jews 
owned God; the Gentiles had too many gods. 
But to see the real “‘light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God” men must look in “ the face 
of Jesus.” (II, Cor. iv, 6.) And so, also, to bring 
men’s souls inte contact with the Holy Ghost, 
the divinely appointed way is by Christ. He 
goes away. He sends the Comforter. Hence, 
the best way to make men know the Father and 
the Spirit is to make them know the Christ. 
And in unfolding him every great truth comes 
into view—-touching the divine nature, law and 
government, and every great truth touching me, 
such a8 my accountability, immortality, sinful- 
ness, guilt, possibilities. They throw most light 
on these themes in themselves, and in relation 
to one another, who say truly: ‘*We preach 
Christ crucified.” 

So from arguments direct, and evidences that 
are cumulative, I am convinced that when God 
says to me, with full knowledge of my sin, 
“Come to mein Jesus Christ, andI will bea 
Father to you,” I am safe in coming. I shall 
have pardon and the privileges of a son of God. 

Now I come to the other matter—saved from 
the love of sin. I have learned in the study of 
God, of God in Christ, what sin is—how hateful 
and how far-reaching in its consequences to the 
unforgiven sinner. I have seen salvation come 
to me from an indescribably holy God. I can- 
not conceive why he gave it, and in such a 
way, but because he loved me. That love even 
is past comprehension ; but I feel it, and I have 
him back again. I would like to be what he 
would have me. Ido not like to harbor in me 
what 1 see in the light of him to be so vile, and 

what I know to be so offensive to him. So the 
yearning arises, ‘‘ make me pure within.” 

Now for the way of doingit. To set me ethi- 
cally right, as I am constituted, and as I have 
been made by sin, it will be needful : 

(a.) To strike at that force in me that steadi- 
ly turns me toward evil. Call this mighty act, 
givinga new heart, converting, regenerating, 
new-creating me, what you will, the thing must 
be none. 

(b.) Even when a new set is given to this 
force, it has opposing forces, in the world, 
forexample. 1 must have it aided to resist 

these. 

(c.) I must have a motive to keep the new 
force in action, as against indolence, love of ap- 
plause, etc., from without. 

(d.) And, finally,I must have an ideal of good- 
ness, accessible, perfect, and if possible, at- 
tractive, and adapted to awaken enthusiasm. 





heartily accept, 





Who else can say ‘‘ A new heart willI give you”? 

Who else can say to each one of millions of ser- 

vants, in all ages, over the globe: “LoI am 

with you alway”? ‘‘My grace is sufficient for 

thee?” 

Of whom else can I say as of him: “I love 

him because he first loved me”? And, finally, 

where else is there the perfect ideal, the sight 

of which rouses admiration, the contemplation 

of which reveals tous a perfect, tender brother 

in whose arm reposes divine energy, and the ad- 

miration of which impels me to be an “‘imitator 

of Christ?” 

So it is, as it seems to me; and I state it with 

lowliness of heart, though in terms so positive, 

that God in perfect harmony with his own na- 
ture and in perfect harmony with the laws of the 
nature he gave me, delivers me from the guilt 
and from the love of sin. If I may be allowed to 
add one other word it would be that, en these 
principles, pardon, peace, and purity go together 
and the preaching of evangelical truth is the 
best way toreach true ethical results; for 
in the Gospel, as in no ethical system of man’s 
devising, we have the turning of the nature, the 
continual help, the abiding and elevating mo- 
tive (for love and gratitude have nothing to do 
in , them) and the faultless ideal. Hence the 
depths of meaning in the words of the Evangel- 
list John, written when the Gospel had been 
sifted by the keen, proud Hellenic mind and its 
teachers catechised as to what the Lord was, and 
how the Word could do men good: “ Asmany 
as received him, to them gave he power to be- 
come the sons of God, even to them that believe 
on his name; which were born, not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of ,the will of 
man, but of God.” 


FROM ARCHIBALD A. HODGE, D.D., LL.D., PROFESS- 
OR IN PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


‘* By what means, according to your personal 
conviction, may the soul obtain deliverance from 
the love of ain and the guilt of it?” 
Deliverance from the power and love of sin, a 
holy character, the spontaneous source of a holy 
life, is the crown of all existence, the one su- 
preme goal of all desire and endeavor. Scien- 
tific evolution has abundantly reinforced the 
old orthodox position that character determines 
action, that the only possible way to make the 
life perfect is first to make the heart holy. But 
scientific evolution has absolutely no sugges- 
tions to give as to the way in which character 
once formed can be radically changed, by which 
the evil heart can be made radically and per- 
manently good. This can be actually accom- 
plished by the blood and spirit of Jesus Christ 
alone. 
Our love or hatred of sin depends upon our 
character ; and our character depends upon our 
intimate fellowship with the Father of our 
spirits ;and our fellowship with him as Father 
depends upon his pleasure or displeasure with 
us as subjects of his moral government. 
From the first, throughout all nations, and 
during all ages, the testimony of the human 
soul to the essential principles involved in the 
answer to this question has been identical. 
Men’s conceptions have often been vague, and 
their language inarticulate; but their real con- 
victions have never varied. They have all 
alike recognized the just anger of the gods ; the 
absolute necessity of satisfying that just anger, 
by the expiation of sin, in order to secure the 
divine favor; and the absolute need of securing 
the divine favor in order to the attainment of a 
radically renovated character. Individual think- 
ers have constantly affirmed the rationalistic po- 
sition that the sinner needs only to repent and 
reform for God to receive him into favor. On 
the other hand, the entire body of earnest relig- 
icus men, having real experience of their relations 
to God, have been unanimous in the practical 
conviction that expiation must precede recon- 
ciliation with God, and that reconciliation must 
precede any real reformation of character on the 
part of the inner. 
In proof of this we cite all human history; 
the institutions of all the ancient religions, and 
the religious terms of all languages. All sacri- 
fices, pilgrimages, and penances; all ascetic 
practices, and monastic rule ; all temples, altars, 
priests and victims; all faith in sacramental 
grace, purgatorial fires, final judgment, and 
penal sufferings, in some form common to all 
men, imply the principles asserted. 
Michaélis, one of the most learned rationalists, 
attributes the universal prevalence of piacular 
sacrifice to a sensus communis, having its 
ground in human nature. Bishop Butler, one 
of the most philosophical of Christian theologi- 
ans, declares: *“‘ By the general prevalence of 
propitiatory sacrifices over the heathen world, 
this notion of repentance alone being sufficient 
to expiate guilt, appears to be contrary to the 
general sense of mankind,”* 
8. There is no room for honest controversy as 
to the fact that the assertion of the same prin- 
ciples is a characteristic of the institutions of 
Moses. The way of return to God for Jew and 
Gentile alike, as therein symbolically set forth, 
was first by the altar of burnt offerings, and thence 
by the law of regeneration, and thence to the 





All this I find in Christ, and nowhere else, 


altar of incense before the veil wherein the life, 
now atoned for and purified is acceptably re- 
turned to God. To this the entire ritual wit- 
nesses ; the selection of the victim; the laying 
on of hands and the confession of sins; the 
penal infliction; the sprinkling of blood over 
the mercyseat. This was in every case the con- 
dition of forgiveness, and forgiveness the con- 
dition of favor; and favor the condition of 
holiness. The author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews sums up the Mosaic method of deliver- 
ance from the love and guilt of sin in one word: 
‘*Without the shedding of blood there is no 
remission.” (Heb, ix, 22.) In this interpreta- 
tion the ancient Jews, the Christian Fathers, 
and the early and Mediwval Rabbins all concur. 
In order to avoid the conclusion, the entire his~ 
tory has to be purposively reconstructed. His- 
tory, as it exists, will only support orthodoxy as 
it exists. Heresy, as it seeks to be, must needs 
create a history to suit its needs. 

4. That the Christianity of the New Testament 
bears the same testimony is even more certain. 
The New Testament was written by Jews, to be 
read by Jews, in the use of the definitely un- 
derstood language of Mosaism. Temples, altars, 
priests, sin-offerings, sprinkling with blood, 
and divers washings are characteristic phrases 
common to both Testaments. Christ is set 
forth asa High Priest who offered himself a 
sacrifice to expiate sin, propitiate God, recon- 
cile us to our Father, and secure for us the 
indwelling of the character-forming Spirit, 
This is the argument of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Paul, the Apostle to the Gentiles, 
in the first eight chapters of the Epistle to the 
Romans expounds the gospel in this order: 
(1.) All men, Jews and Gentiles alike are sin- 
ners and guilty before God. (2.) Therefore by 
the deeds of the law shall no man be justified. 
(3.) Only by means of the great piacular sac- 
rifice is it possible for sinful man to 
be reconciled to God. Having been reconciled 
by his death we are brought under the influ- 
ence of his Spirit and our characters radically 
though gradually reformed. We were yet 
enemies when we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son ; therefore, being reconciled, we 
shall be saved from sin by his life. 

This principle is proved by the entire Gospel 
history in mass. The denial of it involves an 
artificial reconstruction of all the facts. It is 
absurdly inconsistent with the facts as recorded 
to assume that Christ came into the world asa 
teacher, or as a moral reformer, or as a philan- 
thropist. If he had come in either of these 
characters, risking death for the sake of the good 
he could do, then indeed his martyrdom would 
have been morally impressive in the highest 
degree. But since (John iii, 13—17) he came 
in fact with the fixed and avowed purpose from 
the first of effecting his end by dying, there 
must have been an absolute necessity, fixed in 
the mind and purpose of God, for that dying in 
order to render it either reasonable or moral. 
Gn the other hand, were it designed as a heroic 
posing in order to produce a moral effect upon 
the human heart, it would prove as ineffectual 
as it would be evidently false in principle and 
sentiment. If he came with the predetermined 
purpose of dying, he came to save men by the 
sacrifice of himself as the absolutely indispensa- 
ble means of satisfying divine justice and so 
reconciling us to God. Thus the history stands 
as it has stood for two millenniums. If the new 
critics propose to reconstruct the history to 
meet the needs of their theories, it is suggested 
that it would be honest, if when they publish a 
new thing, they should issue it under a new 
name. 

5. But it is claimed that this doctrine subor- 
dinates moral perfection to the inferior in- 
terest of change of relation ; that it causes peo- 
ple to think more of being safe than of being 
good; hence that it necessarily leads to selfish- 
ness, cowardice, and sin. Of course as long as 
men’s hearts continue depraved they are liable 
to pervert any truth to uses the very opposite 
of its nature. But let it be remembered that 
no man can gain the change of relation except 
as he honestly seeks and accepts it as a neces 
sary means to the holy character which he as- 
pires to as his chief good. No man accepts 
Christ as a Saviour in any sense who does not 
in that act accept him asa deliverer from the 
power and love of sin in all its forms, 

Precisely this criticism was made as to Paul’s 
doctrine when he first expounded it. And now 
that it has survived this astute criticism for two 
thousand years it is possible for us to examine 
the moral character of the doctrine in the light 
of its effects. It will suffice for us to set side 
by side for all these centuries the history of 
Christendom and the history of all the world 
outside. Or, if a more particular investigation 
is demanded, let us contrast the moral record of 
Evangelical Geneva, Holland, Scotland, or the 
white robes of the Pilgrim Fathers with the 
neutral tints of their perspicacious descendants, 

6. We appeal also to the universal and un- 
changing “ Christian Consciousness,” ‘* Chris- 
tian Consciousness” can be no other than human 
consciousness modified by Christian experience 
and illuminated by the immanent Holy Ghost, 








* “Analogy.” Part II, Chap, V. 





Its organon is not any Pope speaking ex cathedra, 
nor any Curia, Roman or otherwise, nor any 
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general council, nor apy echool, however cultured 
or self-conscious. Precisely this is not the 
‘* Christian Consciousness” which utters itself in 
any recoguizable peculiarity of era, or of prov- 
ince, or of school, or of sect. Precisely this is 
the “‘ Coristian Consciousness” which manifests 
itself in the consensus of all peoples, and eras, 
and of all the historical churches. It is the 
abiding in the midst of the transient, the Catho 
lic and imperial! ia the midst of the partial and 
peculiar. We appeal to the common conscious- 
ness of all Christians expressed in the consensus 
of all creeds and confessions, of the entire volume 
of Christian lyrics, liturgics, and classical 
theology of all the Christian continents and 
centuries. It is true that there have been dis 
cordant voices, as always false notes break 
atbwart the harmonies of the most perfect 
orchestra, but the general concord of all Chris- 
tian peoples through the ages has been miracu- 
jously complete until the voices of Christ’s im- 
perfectly redeemed followers on earth rise and 
mingle with the voices of his perfected saivts in 
Heaven who testify that the fine linen, which is 
the righteousness of the saints, has first been 
washed and made white in the blood of the 
Lamb, (Rev. vii, 14; xix, 8.) 
A. A. Hopaz, 


FROM PRESIDENT W. F. WARREN, D.D., PRESIDENT 
OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Boston, March 20th, 1886. 

My Dear Sir:—Tne question reads: ** What 
saves man and why? or, by what means, accord- 
ing to your personal conviction, may the soul 
obtain deliverance from the love of sin and the 
guilt of 1?” 

Personally, I believe that in every known en- 
vironment, with whatever personal or ancestral 
history, in any subjective state of hope or fear, 
under any stage of God’s slow-moving revela- 
tion of salvation, the sinful soul can find de- 
liverance from the guilt and from the love of 
sin by and only by a cordial yielding of itself, 
according to the light and truth it possesses, 
to the gracious inworking of that illuminating, 
awakeniog, convicting, regenerating, adopting, 
savctifying, ever-stimulating and ultimately 
perfecting Spirit of God, a measure whereof has 
been and ever more is given to every man to 
profit withal. And I believe that the ‘‘lovely 
variety” of ever progressive spiritual experiences 
produced by this one divine way of saviog men 
under multiform and even higher dispensations 
of divine light and help, culminating under the 
Dispensation of the Spirit in the life of perfect 
love, has never elsewhere been so beautifully 
and so discriminatingly set forth as by Fletcher, 
of Madeley, in his account of ‘the Dispensa- 
tions” of God’s saving grace. (Fletcher's 
** Works,” New York ed. Vol. III, pp. 170—197.) 
To the question, therefore, ‘*What saves?” I 
must answer: The gracious operation of Gud’s 
Holy Spirit in a soul at first made conscious of 
its needs, then at length withholding opposition 
to the discernment and acknowledgment of the 
right, then yielding to, then co-operating with 
the Divine Spirit with all the freedom and de- 
ligbtful elan of a consciously renewed and 
righted personality. 

** Why” does thia save? 
the guilt and love of sin? 

1. Because it precisely undoes that doing 
which brought the guilt and love of sin upon 
the soul. 

2. Because an experience of the kind described 
without the deliverance of the soul from the 
guilt and love of sin, is intrinsically unthinka- 
bie. 

8. Because God’s part in it, as described, is 
precisely what his nature and character and 
government demand in the case. 

4 Because man’s part in it, as described, is 
precisely what his nature and relations and 
needs demand in the caso. 

5. Because any different adjustment of the 
related divine and human activities in salvation 
would not accord with the Scripture doctrine of 
God, of man, and of the God man, in their rela- 
tions to human salvation. 

6. Because, in proportion to the degree of 
their advancement, all souls who enter upon this 
way of deliverance from the guilt and love of 
sin approximate the full and indestructible con- 
viction toat in this way alone is the desired de- 
iverance attained. 

7. Because, of necessity, saving saves. 

Fraternally yours, 
Wirit1am F. Warren. 

Tue Rev. Joszru Coox. 


“Why deliver from 





FROM THE REV. PROF. J. E, DWINELL, OAKLAND, 
CAL. 
Paciric THEO. Szem., OakLanp, Cau. 
March 15th, 1887. 
Rev. Josern Coox. 

Dear Sir;—I embrace the first opportunity to 
give a rapid outline of my views on the ques- 
tion, “‘ What Saves Men, and Why?” though it 
may be too late for your purpose. 

God's love for man is the ground of al) his 
efforts to save him, and of all haman hope. 

In expressing this love God gave his Son, and 
his Son willingly came, to live and die under 
the law to make possible the salvation ot man. 

The effect of this mission of Christ was two- 
old: First, it acted on the standing of man- 





kind. Ittook the whole race off from the basis 
of the law and of works for salvation, and put 
it upon a basis of grace; and more, it brought 
it positively nearer God. The terms, Sacrifice, 
Propitiation, Redemption, Reconciliation, 
Atonement, are the varying laboring efforts 
to express an effect which transcends human 
Janguage. Not that these figurative terms mean 
too much, but too little. The real effect of the 
coming and death of Christ, in man’s place and 
for man, was to lift the whole race, through 
all time, Godward, changing its standing before 
God in reference to the whole question of sal- 
vation, making it possible for every man to be 
sound on the basis of dispusition, without re- 
gard to past sins or present degradation, not on 
a basis of personal righteousness or merit. 
This is the transcendent effect, on the manward 
side—an effect which no human mind can ade- 
quately grasp or describe. 

Moreover, as this redemptive scheme was con- 
templated by God from the fall of man, it threw 
its gracious influence backward over those who 
lived before Christ, as well as outward over 
those since who have never heard of bim. 

In the second place, it acted upon God, lead- 
ing him to use manifold supplementary efforts 
and agencies to make the mission of Christ 
effective in the salvation of individuals, ‘‘ He 
that spared not his own Son, but delivered him 
up for us all, how shall he not with him also 
freely give us all things?” Thus the coming and 
death .of Christ, which was primarily a race- 
blessing, bringing the race, by the inexplicable 
mystery of its operation, near to God, caused 
this to be followed up by the gift of the Spirit, a 
drawing and disciplining providence, and the 
varied ministries of truth, light and motion, 
through reason, conscience, Nature, seer, 
prophet, revelation, tradition, which in differ- 
ent forms and degrees invest and brood all man- 
kind. If the coming and death of Christ hfted 
the race toward God, that it might be saved on 
a basis of disposition; so, in like manner, it 
brought God down toward the race in all wise 
needed supplements by gifts of his love, to se- 
cure that disposition. 

The question, then, ‘‘ What saves men, and 
why?” is easily answered. It must be by their 
havipg a disposition that brings them indi- 
vidually into personal relation to this gracious 
scheme. This disposition is described in the 
Bible in various ways. The more common gen- 
eral terms used to distinguish it are faith and 
repentance. As these are correlative exercises, 
each implying the other, sometimes one only of 
them is mentioned as the condition. As this 
condition is a disposition, it does not turn on 
the amount or accuracy of the knowledge of the 
way of salvation on the divine sides poss ssed 
by the person. God is anxious to save; and as 
the whole wondrous scheme of sending his Son 
and lifting up the race toward himself, and of 
his coming down with supplemented helps and 
quickenings, is to save souls on a basis of grace, 
we must believe he avails himself of the first 
opportunity of disposition to save, and does 
not wait for the distant and unessential condi- 
tion of a knowledge of the way of salvation, 
which must be at best crude and imperfect, 
The whole exhibition of God’s love in redemp- 
tion does not hint that he is trying to see how 
many he can keep out of his Kingdom by ex- 
ternal and arbitrary conditions, but how many 
he can bring in, on purely spiritual conditions, 

It follows that the disposition requisite for 
admission may not have been of long continu- 
ance. It may have just sprung up by a single 
just act of choice or surrender of the will. As 
soon as it ¢xists,as soon as, under the Divine 
persuasions, the right state is secured, God 
seizes the opportunity, the soul is regenerated 
by the Spirit, all sins are forgiven, the person is 
justified and has peace with God, and is at once 
delivered from the love of sin and the guilt of 
it. 

Thus men are saved, primarily, by the grace 
of God ; but the procuring cause is the coming 
and death of Christ in their behalf—that myste- 
ry of mysteries hidden under the word Redemp- 
tion—on the condition of their own acceptance 
of the grace as it comes to them, which is an 
act of disposition—faith, repentance ; and the 
reason why they are so saved is because God 
wants to save them and has promised this 
method, and they have fallen in with it. 

With great respect, truly yours, 

J. E. Dwrtnewu. 


FROM PROF. FRANCIS BOWEN, LL.D., HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 
What Saves Men and Why? 

The very title of the best and most popular 
book of devotion which has appeared for five 
hundred years, the “‘ Imitation of Jesus Christ,” 
suggests the answer to the question here pro- 
posed, Only through imitation of Jesus Chnst, 
by reverent study of his words and deeds, by 
devout mediation on his character and life, and 
by prayerful attempts to follow his example. 
ean the anxious soul hope to become at one with 
the manifestation of God in him. Let no one 
inquire too curiously, or dogmatize too con- 
fidently, respecting the nature of this at-one- 
ment—whether it consists chiefly or entirely in 
the conciliation of God with man through the 








satisfaction of Divine justice, or the concilia- 
tion of man with God through repentance and 
endeavor after holiness. It does not concern 
us to know exactly in what proportions justice 
and mercy are mingled in the work of salva- 
tion; for the resolution of this mystery would 
be a speculative rather than a practical truth, 
and therefore of as little moment to us as the 
answer to the question whether the ‘‘Imita- 
tion”’ was written by Gerson or by Thomas 
4Kempis. On either supposition, the media- 
tion of Christ is necessary; in the ‘one case, to 
move the Father to compassion; in the other, 
to make repentance effectual by relieving it 
from the burden of sin. How, otherwise, would 
compliance be possible with the injunction of 
the Saviour, *‘ Be ye therefore periect, even ag 
your Father which isin Heaven is perfect”? 
Perfection is not attainable by one who is stooping 
under the weight of past transgression ; for even 
repentance cannot recall the past; and no one 
can have joy and hope in believing who is still 
conscious of guilt already incurred. The love 
of God is only another name for the love of the 
perfections which constitute the inmost being of 
the Infinite One; and reliance on the merits of 
the Saviour means nothing but appreciation 
of the worthiness of a sinless example. 
But that love must be free from any 
taint of selfishness for (‘his mercies 
cannot be bought at a price. Not for 
the sake of my own salvation, but from a 
pure love of holiness as such and for its own 
sake, canI ever hope to become in the highest 
sense a child of God. In the wordsof the grand 
old Latin hymn attributed to Francis Xavier, 
“*the Apostle of the Indies” : 
“ Cur igitur ron amem te, 

O Jesu amantissime, 

Non ut in coelo salves me, 

Aut ne acternum damnes me, 

Nee praemii ullius spe, 

Sed sicut tu amasti met” 
I am no theologian, and do not even attribute 
much value to the speculative theories and long- 
winded discussions of what is called a scientific 
theology. But the simple doctrine here set forth 
seems to me the obvious interpretation of the 
teachings of Scripture. Take, for instance, the 
explicit declaration of Peter, as recorded in the 
fourth chapter of The Acts. ‘‘ Beit known unto 
you all, and to all the people of Israel, that by 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye 
crucified, whom God raised from the dead, even 
vy him doth this man stand here before you 
whole. . . . Neither is there any salvation 
in any other; for there ia none other name 
under Heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved.” He is the love of God incar- 
nate; and only through faith in him and in bis 
mediation, can the repentant soul be presented 
before the mercy-seat whole and free from any 
spot or blemish of former transgression. Only 
through imitation of Jesus Christ can we be- 
come wise unto salvation. 

Very truly yours, 
Francis Bowen. 
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THE TURNER WATER-COLORS AT 
BURLINGION HOUSE. 


BY WILLIAM 0. WARD. 
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Or the four drawings from the series executed 
for Whitaker’s ‘* History of Richmondshire,” 
two— The Village of Heysham” and *‘ Eggles- 
ton Abbey”—have been lent by Mr. Ruskin. The 
former, signed and dated 1818, isa work of ex- 
treme charm and delicacy of coloring, repre- 
senting the picturesque little village under an 
effect of peaceful afternoon sunlight, the warm 
hues of the foreground set off by the tender 
blues of the distant bay and of the yet more re- 
mote Cumberland hills. ‘* Eggleston Abbey” ia 
distinguished by the wonderful sunny haze in 
which the landscape is steeped ; but, in compari- 
son with the Heysham, it is a little deficient in 
force, and tuo uniformly pale iv tone. To the 
same series belongs **The Crook of Lune,” one of 
the most astonishing examples of subtle and 
minute delineation in the entire collection, and 
peculiarly Turnerian in choice of subject—a vast 
tract of hill and plain intersected by a winding 
river, over which the eye ranges for miles and 
miles until the power of sight is lost in distance. 

Among the engraved works of Turner 
few are more celebrated or more deservedly 
admired than the series entitled ‘*Pictur- 
esque Views in England and Wales.” 
The drawings executed for this publication com- 
prive some of his most beautiful productions. 
Later in date than the Richbmondsbire drawings 
(thore in the present collection extend over the 
period from 1820 to 1830), they possess all the 
dehcacy of draughtamanship by which those 
were characterized, with greater beauty and 
variety of color and increased boldness in 
the rendering of ,effects of iight. The tran- 
quil hour of evening, while yet “ the bright- 
haired sun sits in his western tent,’ or 
later, when *‘the gradual dusky veil” of night 


——<$<—— 
descends on the softened landecape, Turner has 

oftentimes depicted with, perhaps, unrivaled 

felicity and tenderness; nor are we acquainted 

with many of his works which possess this 

peculiar charm in greater perfection than 

several of the Eagland and Wales drawings, We 

will instance from those before us,as¢ xquisite ex. 

amples, the “Knaresborough” and the “Cowes.” 

works which, ia sweetuess of color, and in full 
ness of suggestion of all that Nature offers moat 

alluring and most lovely, are scarcely to be sur- 
passed. In the ‘ Knaresborough” the distant 
town and castle, high on the hill, are Jit up with 

& warm, rosy light by the declining eun, whose 
beams enkindle into gentle brightness the grag- 
sy slope, and inflame with golden luster the 
leaves of the birch trees in the foreground, On 
the left flows the river. in a deep hollow between 
the hills, where dark blue shadow and gray ob. 

scurity attest already the approaching night, 

The further bank is rocky and precipitous, the 

nearer steep, but not without access. On a pro- 
jecting point stands a mill, the smoke from 
whose chimneys breaks the winding line of the 
stream. A flock of sheep and some cattle are 
being driven down the sun-lit hill to the right, 
and near the birches sits a young girl whose 
raised arm points upward toward the castle, 
In the drawing of ‘* Cowes” the hour is later, a 
little after sunset, and the sentiment is that of 
perfect quiet and repose, The sky is almost 
clear, deep yellow fading into greenish blue, 
with here and there a flake of flying cloud, a 
few faint white streaks marking the point at 
which tbe sun has disappeared. The foreground 
is all sea, calm and placid, with a slight swell in- 
dicated by the broken reflections, but with its 
surface unruffled by the gentlest bre:ze, Far 
off the land appears in delicate tints of russet, 
and of fainter blue as it recedes. A few ships 
are lying about at anchor; but the sense of 
complete repose is broken only by a single boat 
in the foreground, whose crew is rowing toward 
one of the ships. The new moon is im the sky 
to the left of the drawing, and we may observe, 
as a by no means single instance of the lioerty 
that Turuer allows himself in this respect, that 
her reflection is placed considerably further to 
the left, for the sake of contrast with the warm, 
black reflection of a distant vessel. 

Mr. Taylor’s ‘“‘ Lianthony Abbey” is another 
unsurpassable drawing from ‘England and 
Wales.” Itisapicture of storm and sunshine, 
of mist and mountain, with the ruined abbey 
standing afar beneath the distant hills, its tower 
gleaming white against the gray vapor which in 
part obscures them. A wild mouutain-torrent 
plunges into the foreground, and near its rocky 
margin three figures, their fishing-rod cast down, 
are crouching under a suu-lit hazel-bank for 
shelter from the passing shower. The execution 
and the coloring are simply marvelous through- 
out; of the torrent in particular, Mr. Ruskin 
speaks as ‘‘ the most perfect piece of painting of 
running water in exisience.” But our neces- 
sary limits will not permit us te expatiate as we 
could desire upon the beauties of each separate 
drawing of this incomparable series. We will 
only mention therefore, the ‘‘ Derwentwater,” 
with its gentle ripple on the beach, ‘‘ The Chain 
Bridge over the Tees,” with its wonderful cat- 
aract and intricacy of mountain vegetation, 
and lastly, the “* Landcaster Sands,” whose 
warm orange and intense blue contrast most 
strikingly with the sober grays of the early 
drawing in the possession of of Mr. Fawkes. 

We come now to the drawings of Turver’s 
latest period, of which there are exhibited five 
examples from the series of Swiss subjects 
which he painted in the years 1841—’43. In 
these the execution is hazier and less complete 
than in the ‘‘England and Wales”; but the 
charm of color and of sentiment is,if possible, 
even more exquisite. Mr. Ruskin, who possesses 
several of these drawings, has lent one very 
noble example, ** The Splugen Pass.” The new 
is from Ragatz, looking toward the pass, to 
which a perfectly straight road, bordered by 
vineyards, leads over the plain. On the left 
hand the ground ascends, and on the summit 
of a precipitous rock stands a small church. 
Across the further extremity of the plain 
stretches a deep shadow, out of which rise the 
mountains, fairy-like, unsubstantial, steep be- 
yond steep, their bases shrouded with vapor 
and faint shadow, their peaks snow-white 
against the delicate blue sky. But perhapé 
lovelier still than this are the two visions of the 
Righi, lent by Mr. Taylor. * Visions,” we write 
advisedly ; for never did artist’s imagination con- 
ceive aught more dreamlike, more ineffatly 
poetic. The pensive feelings which Nature €x- 
cites in us at those perfect moments when the 
bush of twilight instils 1ts deepest calm into our 
souls, when its dying loveliness enthralls our 
senses with the eweetest rapture—such feelings 
alone resemble those with which we are inspired 
by the contemplation of these dreums of sunset 
and of dawn. In this the mountain staods in 
solitary grandeur beyond the wide expanse of 
placid water, its massive form deep blue against 
the yellow eky, pale with the broadening light 
of coming day. In that its crest is flushed with 
roey hues, the last lingering radiance of the 
sinking sun ; while above a bank of faint indefi- 





nite cloud appears the misty moon, whos 
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white reflection gleams on the dark surface of 
the lake. With the memory of these drawings 
engraved on our mind we take a present leave 
of the great painter, confident that, whatever 
marvels fature exhibitions of his works may 
reveal to us, we shall see none more potent in 
charm, more perfect in loveliness, than the Blue 
and the Red Righi. 
RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 


Sanitary, 
RAGS AND EPIDEMICS. 


For two or three years past, one of the most 
disturbing questions which bas presented itself 
for the decision of the Treasury Department and 
of sanitarians has been. What shall be done with 
cargoes of rags, arriving from foreign infected 
ports? It is first of all well recognized that in 
dealing with rags, we are dealing with extra- 
hazardous mecchandise- The rag pickers and 
rag gatherers of Japan, of China, of any part of 
Europe or Asia, are no more choice in their 
selections than those in our own land. If pesti- 
lence of any kind is prevailing, it is not proba- 
ble that all exposed clothing will be burned, or 
that it will have been disinfected in the commu- 
nities from which itis gathered. We are not 
disposed to discuss the assertion of paper manu- 
facturersand others who use these rags, as to 
whether outbursts of disease have occurred 
therefrom. In the very nature of the case, the 
packed-away raga may contain those from small- 
pox or cholera, or yellow fever patients, and 
must be hazardous, The single record of the woo 
sorters’ disease in Glasgow and the number of 
deaths by anthrax suffices to illustrate what 1s 
liable to occur if rags can be brought into this 
country from infected ports, without prepara- 
tion for use either at one end of the line or the 
other. The Quarantine authorities have so far 
recognized the necessity, as that it requires, for 
instance, that rags froman infected port to be 
landed at New York, must be disinfected. Many 
of the rag-merchants look upon this asa bur- 
dep, since it is costly, and even go so far as to 
say that the disinfecting company is a ring 
which is catered to by some high in authority. 
What, however, we wish to criticise, is the un- 
fairness of allowing vessels laden with rags, 
from infected ports and claimed to be danger- 
ous, to pass New York Quarantine, with per- 
mission to discharge cargo, except rags, at the 
port of New York, and then, to ail intents, have 
them tempted to seek entrance into some un- 
suspecting port. A case in hand will serve 
as an illustration. The ships ‘‘Theo. Ru- 
ger” and “J. C,. Potter” recently arrived 
at New York Quarantine. with rags and 
other merchandise from Japan where small- 
pox and cholera were epidemic. Instead of 
some positive directions as to what should be 
done with these, the owners could ask a permit 
of the New York Board of Health to discharge 
the rags for disinfection, or “*may tranship 
for another port where there is a maritime 
quarantine.” In June last it seems that the 
Secretary of the Treasury revoked former 
orders, and left the matter of landing the rags 
without disinfection to each local au:hority. 
Thus, tempted to try their luck and their influ- 
ence, the owners of these cargoes concluded not 
to have their rags disinfected, but to get them 
in at some more lenient port. Jersey City was 
applied to and permission obtained. The 
officer of New York Quarantine, getting wind of 
this fact, notified the authorities that, although 
Jersey City was not in New York State, it was 
within the boundaries of New York Quarantine ; 
and so they must not receive the rags. We next 
hear of Elizabethport; but there some one got 
hold of the facts and intercepted prospective 








plans. Next, the authorities at Perth Amboy 
were approached, and their consent for 
anding obtained, when they, too, became 


aware that, although these rags had passed 
Quarantine, this did not show that they were 
safe to land, but directly the opposite. The 
health officers there, when in part too late, came 
to the conclusion that rags coming from Japan 
where both small-pox and cholera prevailed at 
time of shipment, if unsafe for New York, were 
unsafe for Perth Amboy. They loudly and 
forcibly complain that at the great entrance 
gate of commerce a vessel should be allowed to 
pass with an unsafe cargo, and practically be 
told that, if not choosing to disinfect, it may go 
cruising about, to find some unsuspecting health 
Officer who will let it land. The language is 
“The law has been liberally construed, so that 
the importers of old rags may, if they choose seek 
some other maritime sanitary jurisdiction than 
that of New York.” So, on a certain day soon 
after, the rags from the infected port, having 
thus passed Quarantine. were found distributed 
88 follows: some on the original vessels, some 
on lighters making for the port of Perth Amboy, 
others on cars at South Amboy for conveyance 
toa point near Jersey City, and some in the 
storehouse of a lighterage company near that 
Point. We are not now discussing the good or 
evil intent of the owners, or the powers of the 
quarantine authorities, but we are asking of all 
those whom epidemics may concern, that effort 








be made to prevent the New York Quarantine 
from passing up the Bay what they have de- 
clared to be a dangerous cargo, and consenting 
that, if it does not choose to disinfect, to use 
their own language, it may be discharged for 
“‘transhipment on vessels duly chartered and 
bound for any port in the United States at 
which a maritime quarantine is maintained. 
Sach quarantine as that is no adequate quaran- 
tine for an infected ship or cargo, but rather 
an inducement to the introduction of disease 
into some other port. 





Mrs. Dr. Wriuarp PARKER writes us: 

Mistakes, or falsehoods, if you will, as often come 
from false impressions as from intentional mis- 
statements. 

In THE INDEPENDENT of Feb. 25th was the usual 
health article, anonymous. A quotation is made 
from the experience of the Rev. E. E. Hale, and then 
some words unquoted, and then another quotation 
which we are not quite sure came from Mr. Hale, 
as thus: * My dear friend, Dr. Willard Parker, who 
lived ‘to eighty-six, never went to bed withouta 
bow] of bread and milk.’ Does that mean?” etc. 

Now, the only objection to this statement is, that 
Dr. Parker was eighty-four, and not eighty-six, and 
that not only for forty years, but longer, he was 
never known to eat a bowl of bread and milk ! 

Moreover his usual principle and practice were 
like that of one of his colleagues: “I never allow 
anything but words to pass my lips after six o’clock.” 

Occasionally, after irregular meals, or whenichilled 
or exhausted, he took some hot fluid, chiefly hot 
water, at night—never acoholic, of course. But his 
usual principle was that the stomach needs rest a3 
well as the rest of the body, and that night is the 
time for rest. It is generally hardly worth while to 
correct false statements, but this has been already 
quoted, and has led to inquiry, as being so entirely 
opposed both to Dr. Parker’s precepts and practice. 


Biblical Aesearch, 


SHUSHAN THE PALACE, 


A NEw interest has been awakened lately in 
the environments ef Queen Esther. Informa- 
tion about Susa, the once powerful capital of 
Elam, has been exceedingly scant; yet there are 
few places of biblical antiquity which are of 
greater historical interest. Itis only lately (in 
1884—1885) that profitable explorations nave 
been made there. Excavations in these parts 
have always been attended with great dangers, 
owing to the intractability of the inhabitants, 
General Williams and Mr. Loftus in 1851, mem- 
bers of an English expedition, abandoned their 
work there for the safer and more promising 
fields of Babylon, its ancient rival. Mr. Dieu- 
lafoy, the head of this French expedition, gives 
a graphic account of his repulses, his hardships 
and successes, in the Revue Archeologique for 
1885, Vol. Il. He left Paris in December, 
1884, in direct route for Dizfoul, only a few 
miles distant from the ancient ruins, 
When he arrived on the spot troubles 
began to commence. The laborers struck for 
higher pay. They were, besides, repeatedly 
threatened with bloodshed by fanatical Moham- 
medans, incited by their priests, Among other 
mishaps, the soil on the site of the ancient 
palaces was used in the time of the Parthians 
for burials. Au immense number of bones were, 
of necessity, uncovered. These were at first suc- 
cessfully passed off for the bones of horses and 
dogs ; but when they multiplied in number, and 
veritable human skulls appeared, the case became 
more serious. At last Mr. Dieulafoy was able to 
persuade the natives that these bones were 
not those of good Mohammedans, buried with 
all necessary religious rites, but the bones of 
heretics, idolaters and sons of dogs, buried in bi- 
tumen pots. In spite of all this, a petition 
was sent to the governor of the province by 
these infuriated fanatics, to drive out the dese- 
crators; but the excavators did not heed the 
governor’s summons to abandon the works. Tne 
tomb of Daniel was in close proximity, and of 
course pious pilgrims accused the explorers of 
desecrating its sacred precincts. 

The city of Susa is cut into by a large river, 
now called Ab Kharkha. On the right bank 
were the populous quarters of the city; on the 
left the temple, the royal city, and the 
imperial palaces. Along the banks of the Khar- 
kha are a few trees, the last remains of the 
sacred woods violated by the general of Assur- 
banipal. So many minor mounds are there that 
Mr. Dieulafoy decided to pass these by and direct 
his first efforts to the ruins of the palace and 
citadel. Preliminary surveying convinced him 
that the main buildings of Susa were origin- 
ally in three distinct groups, covering an oval 
space of about 250 acres. Toward the south- 
west the citadel still rises thirty meters above the 
level of the soil of the valley. The northwest 
platform ia crowned by the palace of Artaxerxes ; 
and on the east there is a large level elevation: 
800 meters by 1,200, where the palaces of the 
kings of Susa were built. During the first 
few days work was fruitless and dis- 
couraging. Some fragments of an immense bull 
were found, which the conscientious Moslems 
promptly broke up during the night; yet these 
mutilated fragments were finally collected and 








sent to the Louvre. Among many interesting 
utensils of ivory and stone was found a seal of 
rare beauty, engraved for one of the kings, 
probably Xerxes or Artaxerxes. This represents 
the medallion of a king between two crowned 
sphinxes, and above, the great winged circle of 
Aburamazda. This was engraved in striped 
agate. Also a procession of nine fawn-colored 
lions was unearthed, forming part of the deco- 
rations of a gateway, and a long cuneiform in- 
scription under them. In this the name of 
King Darius occurs. The lions which were in 
bas-relief had a turquoise blue painted back- 
ground, Parts of the facing not colored were or- 
namented with bits of stone, white, brown, and 
rose colored, worke1 together, somewhat like 
the Florentine mosaics cf the twelfth cen- 
tury. This indicates work of great an- 
tiquity. The building of which these are 
the ruins was, doubtless, built on the 
site of an ancient Achemenidan palace 
built of bricks and concrete. Oppert has al- 
ready announced that such a palace was built 
on another that was burnt down. Dieulafoy 
assigns the concrete to the reign of Artaxerxes 
and the brick to that of Darius. A little column 
in the midst of the ruins with Darius’s name 
on it confirms, he thinks, his theory. The 
palace at Susa is doubtless an exact copy of the 
palace of Xerxes at Persepolis. Darius, no 
doubt servilely imitated the plan and the very 
materials. This theory, which Mr. Dieulafoy 
broached in “Art Antique de la Perse,” 3d 
part, he seems to have fully satisfied himself of. 
Another interesting discovery is that, Arta- 
xerxes, a thrifty king, built many of his edifices 
of the same bricks used in building those of bis 
predecessors. To prove that this has been the 
common practice in Susa, fortitications of 
bricks, belonging to the Sassanides, have been 
brought to light, bricks which were manifestly 
taken from older buildings erected by the Ache- 
menides. These old bricks were re-ornamented 
and re-colored. 

A very interesting discovery of the campaign 
was a funerary urn, about which was a sort of 
casement, and on one of its sides the figure 
of a man gorgeously dressed in a green robe, 
with yellow, blue and white embroideries, with 
a tiger’s skin, and carrying a golden lance, or 
wand, in the hand. The beard, neck and the 
hand of the figure are black. The lips are fine, 
the beard flowing, and the embroideries of the 
garments very ancient, resembling Babylonian 
work, Near by were fragments of like descrip- 
tion, with hands and feet all black, As these are 
figures of kings,there is a probability that they 
were an offshoot of a black dynasty, and of an 
Ethiopian dynasty, if we can refer to the char- 
acteristics of the figure found. Are we in the 
presence of one of the Ethiopians of the East of 
whom Homer speaks? This hypothesis is ir- 
deed enticing. 

Work was carried on from March 1st to April 
12th. Excavations were made during fifty-‘bree 
days, the daily average of the number of work- 
crs being 195, The total expense of the expedi- 
tion was 22 237 francs. 








° 
Science. 

Tue gabbros, dolerites and basalts of Tertiary 
age in Scotland have been shown by Professor 
Judd, F. G, 8., to pass insensibly into volcanic 
rocks of the same chemical composition—gab- 
bros into basalts, diorites and quartz diorites 
into andesites, and granites into rhyolites, and 
the lavas, in turn, graduating into the perfectly 
vitreous types known as tachylites and obsidi- 
ans. In a recent contribution by Professor 
Judd to the Geological Society of London 
(Nature, Jan. 14th, 1886), it is shown that from 
the highly crystalline gabbros ‘there are two 
lines of descent to the vitreous tachylites, one 
through the ophitic dolerites and basalts and the 
magma-basalts with skeleton-crystals, and the 
other through the granulitic dolerites and ba- 
salts and the magma-basalts with granular micro- 
liths. The former are shown to result from 
the cooling down of molten masses which were 
in a state of perfect equilibrium, while the 
latter were formed when the mass was subject 
to movement and internal strain.” ‘‘Itis shown 
that in the most deeply seated of these rocks 
the whole of the iron-oxides combines with 
silica; but as we approach the surface, the 
quantity of these oxides, separating as mag- 
netite, increases until it attains its maximum in 
the tachylites.” In all the varieties the order of 
separation of the diff2rent minerals is shown 
not to depend solely on chemical causes, but to 
be influenced by the conditions under which the 
rocks have cooled down, Although these rocks 
are not highly altered ones, yet they afford ad- 
mirable opportunities of studying the incipient 
changes in their constituent minerals. These 
changes are referred to the following causes: 
**1, the corrosive action of the surrounding 
magma on the crystals; 2, the changes pro- 
duced by solvents acting under pressure in the 
deep-seated masses; 3, the action of heated 

water and gas escaping at the surface; 4, the 
action of atmospheric agents on the rocks when 








duced by pressure during the great movements 
to which rock-masses are subjected.” 


-...It seems to be well settled now by botan- 
ical philologists that the saffron of the Song 
of Solomon is the common Crocus (Crocus 
sativus), and the camphire of the Scriptures is 
identical with the henna of the Egyptians 
(Lawsonia inermis.) It is not yet certain what 
flowers are the Biblical ‘‘ Rose of Sharon,” Lily 
of the Valley,” and some others that bave been 
referred to in the sacred writings. 


....As most people know, the pineapple is 
produced on a plant that seldom grows more 
than two feet high. The genus to which it 
belongs, Bromeliacee, has, however, some 
monstrous representatives. One in South 
America, known as Puya Chilense, often grows 
fifteen feet high. 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 18TH. 











THE FIRST MIRACLE.—Joun II, 1—11. 


Notes,—“ The third day.”—The next day but 
one after leaving the banks of the Jordan (John 
1, 43). He had gone perhaps fifty miles. 
‘*A marriage.””—Whose is not mentioned. The 
fact that it is not mentioned makes it possible 
that it was John’s. The failure of the wine, and 
their not buying more, looks as if the bride- 
groom were poor.———‘*‘ Cana of Galilee.”— 
Probably Kana-el-Jeleel, which is the Arabic for 
Cana of Galilee, and which is nine miles north 
of Nazareth.——-—*‘ The mother of Jesus wos 
there.”—And she seems to have been a near 
friend of the groom’s, at whose house the wed- 
ding was ; for she was at liberty to give the serv- 
ants orders, and she took an interest in the fail- 
ure of the wine. ———‘‘ Jesus also was bidden.” 
—He had just returned in time, and the 
invitation may have come on his mother’s 
account. Very likely the disciples were an 
unexpected addition to the number present. 
———"* The wine failed.”—Perhaps they 
were poor. Perhaps more guests came than 
had been provided for. * Woman, what have 
Ito do with thee?”—This address is not disre- 
spectful. Woman wasthe proper designation, Tne 
sense is, that our Lord disclaims any responsi- 
bility, as if he said, This is not anything in which 
we have a common interest ; I am not responsi- 
ble for it. “* Whatsoever he saith unto you,’ 
—Jesus must have said more for her to gather 
that he might help them. His mother seems to 
have expected a miracle.———‘“‘ Mine hour is not 
yet come.” —To enter his lite-work. He bad not 
yet got his disciples together.—— —“* Waterpots 
of stone.”—The large sort used to keep a supply 
of water, Which would not leak through, as with 
the earthen ones : —— — Firkin.”—About nine 











gallons.—_——** Purifying.”—Religious ablu- 
tions. ——_—* The ruler of the feast.” —The bride- 
groom’s best man.———*‘* Now become wine.” — 


Real wine, having the quality of grape wine. 
———* Have drunk freely.’’—So as to be partly 
intoxicated, and so unable to judge of its qual- 
ity. The wine was intoxicating. But that was 
not an age which had learned the goodness of 
total abstinence.—-—"* T.1is beginning of mir 
acles.””—It was the first miracle. This is a denia 
of the foolish stories of our Lord’s infant mir- 
acles. 

Instruction.—The teacher must beware of the 
misuse of this passage, asif the wine of the 
miracle were something different from common 
wine, and did not possess the alcoholic proper- 
ties of common wine. Total abstinence is a 
virtue, but is to be taught from other principles 
than are illustrated in the present lesson. 

Christ’s first miracle was for a wedding. Our 
Lord sanctifies common life. He was no ascetic, 
His own disciples were married men. Chris- 
tianity is not a religion of fasts and penancess 
but of delight. 

Is there to be a wedding, or a feast of any 
sort? Invite Jesus. Do not have any amuse- 
ments in which Jesus might not take part. Do 
not go where Jesus is not invited. 

Tell Jesus your troubles; not only those of a 
spiritual, but of a temporal nature. 

When you have told him, leave the result to 
him, only doing all your duty. He will know 
what to do. It may be he will provide the 
needed gift ; if not. then be patient. 

Mary was right in telling the servants to do 
whatever Jesus should tell them, no matter how 
unwise it might seem. What good could come 
from filling those waterpots? But they did it, 
and they found out what was the use. Christ’s 
every command is to be obeyed. He may not 
do what we tell him we wish, but what he tells 
us he wishes we must do utterly. Full, instant, 
glad obedience to God’s commands, is our duty. 

One cannot but notice the,sublime confidence 
with which Jesus performed his first miracle. 
He did not distrust his divine power. He did 


not do it in secret to see if it would work; but 
he did it in public, in a large festive company, 
in a way that would be a shame to himif it 
failed. He knew that he came from God, and 
he was not afraid of discrediting himself before 








\ exposed by denudation; 5, the changes in- 


his disciples or the people, 
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Christ’s first miracle manifested his glory; 
but that glory has since then been manifested 
in much grander ways. His sacrifice of himself 
grandly manifested the glory of his love; and 
the victorics have, during the ages, made the 
noblest manifestation of his glory. John the 
Baptist said of him: ‘‘He must increase” ; and 
surely enough his glory has been increasing 
ever since. Every converted soul increases the 
glory of his Saviour;and that glory shall in- 
erease until he shall see of the travail of his 
soul and be satisfied. 


Music. 


RELATIVELY speaking the Symphony Society’s 
concert was the principal event of last week. 
Schumann’s ** Manfred” music—passages of the 
drama being recited by Mr. George Riddle, the 
elocutionist—and Beethoven's Ninth Symphony 
made up the program. The soloists were Mrs. 
Estelle Ford, Mrs. Groeb], Mr. Stanley and Mr. 
Max Hinrichs. A very limited portion of the 
** Manfred” music was creditably and enjoyably 
performed. The interpreting of Bzethoven’s 
symphony was the most discreditable that we 
have ever heard anywhere; the orchestra play- 
ing in a careless and mechanical style, and the 
chorus worthily helping, by slovenly and un- 
certain singing, to make the ocvasion a 
particularly unhappy close of a season in 
which much ambitious work has been done, 
but very litile done well. We must acquit the 
Symphony Society orihestra, as such, from a 
portion of the discredit attaching to the playing 
atibisconcert. A large contiugent of the or- 
Ranization are out of New York at present with 
the German Opera. Their piaces were filled 
with ivattentive, ill-disciplined substitutes, 

The last two weeks of the American Opera are 
passing. The two decisions of the management, 
first, not to produce Rubinstein’s * Nero,” but 
bring out Verdi's ‘* Aida,” instead, and, later, not 
to bring out the ** Aida,” was a sort of decres- 
cendo in enterprise that made a good deal of a 
public disappointwent, although it has really 
quite justifiable. ** Lakmé,” a remarkably pretty 
sight, and with s»me pleasing singing, continues 
to divide the honors with **The Fiying Dutch- 
man,” as the best representation of the winter; 
but itisa comment on the present status of 
French opera that such a piece should ever have 
excited anything hke the interest in France that 
it had, either with or without Miss Jenny Van 
Zandt’s brilliant vocalism. 

Mme. Fursch-Madi’s last concert was cn 
Thursday evening. Gounod’s * Gallia” was the 
last number on the program, a selection of the 
chorus of the American School of Upera assis ’- 
ing. Mr. Bouby is singing much better now 
than during his first appearance here. Probabiy 
he bas by this tyme wrestled with and got the 
better of some of the suvtieties of the American 
and New York climate in Jate winters and early 
springs. There are days in which itis a wonder 
that the sparrows do not find themseives getiing 
laryngitis. 

There will be only two more of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas’s Popular Concerts after that of this 
(Thursday) afternoon: an evening one of next 
Tuesday and another matinee. In these con- 
elnding ones the programs have been decidedly 
more interesiing. With the playing of the or- 
chestra we never have to find any fault. Noth- 
ing has yet been said about a continuation of 
these Popuiars next year, and we admit to a gocd 
deal of curiosity as to the satisfaction with the 
financial success of the experiment this season, 
on the part of Mr. Thomas and those who con- 
tributed to the large guaranty fund. It. has 
been a great task for the conductor. We do not 
know a harder-worked man than Mr, Thomas in 

the land. There has not been time, we dare say, 
for him to make the programs more in accord- 
ance with cxpectations of what they wonld 
be; and, in fact, there has been so much 
to listen to this winterthat there has not seemed 
to be time and interest for nearly fifty additional 
entertainments, however delightful they might 
have been made. What with Populars, American 


Opera, the Brooklyn Philharmonic, the New 
York Philharmonic, the Brooklyn orchestral 
matineés, and outside engagements, it is not 
remarkable that the round spot on the top of 
Mr. Thomas’s bead has perceptibly increased in 
circumference within the past twelve months, 
Shakespeare tells us of care killing cats. The 
et does not specify Thomas cats. But we beg 

. Thomas’s pardon for a flippant allusion, and 
are not surry that there are no visible tokens of 
a great deal of extra care kiliing him. 
An operetta written by an American, a 
oung map, and a young man of promise 
in the musical profession, was brought 
out at the standard Theater thia week—*‘The 
Little Tycoon,” a very silly book of words, com- 
posed by Mr. Wiliard Spenser. Mr. Spenser's 
airs are not bad, if they do suggest some that 
have gone beiore, the score is not ineffective - 
while the piece does not amount to a Gilbert an 
Sullivan matier, it is by no means merely wishy- 
wasby. Certainly it bas morelifeand back-bone 
than Strauss’s ** Gypsy Raron,” or Czibulka’s 
atest niaserie, “Ptingsten in Florenz.” We 
don’t wish to urge nationalism as a help to in- 
different art-work ; but if people in town find 
learure in such works they ought to find ** The 
itule Tycuon” (it is creuitably presented, 
and the chorus 18 really excellent) beguil- 
ing, and, we believe, would, if it was not so 











Missions. 


Tur Rev. Paul Trivier, of Auberson, St. Croix, 

Switzerland, sends us the following interesting 

account of a French Missionary Socisty. 

In the year 1883—’84, the Société des Missions 

Evangeliques, whose Board resides at Paris, and 

has among its members MM. E, de Pressensé 

and E. Bersier, with Baron L. De Bussiére for 

president, had 29 missionaries working in three 

different fields. In Senegal it labors among the 

Wolofs and the Bambaras, A few years ago a 

young missionary, M. Golaz, and his wife, died 

at St. Louis, of the yellow fever,a few months 

after their arrival. Later, another missionary, 

M. L. Jaques, a Swiss, lost his young wife at 

Dagana, after a few weeks of illness, and is 

working now alone, to found a new station ina 

place which is rather unhealthy for Europeans. 

The Protestant Church of St. Louis is under the 

direction of M. Taylor, a Negro, from Liberia, 

and M. Morin, a medical missionary. The work 
goes on slowly, The African Mission is very 

prosp2rous. The French society works princi- 

pally in Basutoland, where there are 15 stations, 

21 missionaries (French or Swiss), and 103 na- 

tive helpers. In this field there are 10,424 con- 

verts, 30 schools, and 2,180 scholars. The Bible 
has been translated and printed in the native 
language. During the late war between the 
Cape Colony and the Basutos, the French mis- 
sionaries had a great influence over the native 
chieftains, even over those who remained 
heathen ; aud now the same missionaries have 
won @ great victory over the alcohol trade. Sev- 
eral chieftains have ordered that nointoxicating 
drinks shall be sold or drank in their country. 
Before the expedition of MM. Cvillard and Jean- 
mairet to the Barotse valley, on the left bank of 
the great river Zambesi, M. Stanley Arnot, a 
young Scotchman, had worked there quite alone. 
M. Coillard has gone a second time to that dis- 
tant country, which is one of the doors to Cen- 
tral Africa, Last year, in August, after s0- 
journing a few months with all their people at 
Leshoma, on the right side of the Zambesi, MM, 
Ooillard and Jeanmairet crossed the broad river, 
with their cattle, wagons, and luggage. They 
intend advancing northwards near Lealiv, the 
chief town of the Barotse, but the political 
statusof the country was most unsettled. The 
petty ehieftains treat their kings as children de 
toys. The present King, Akufuna, is in danger 
of being overthrown by his predecessor, Robosi. 
This political instability is unfavorable to 
missionary work, and MM. Coillard and 
Jeanmairet are obliged to wait at Seshéké 
for a more peaceful time. This Zambesi mission 
is not entirely under the direc'ion of the Société 
des Missions Evangeliques, as ita “Board has not 
wished to assume the financial responsibility of 
it; but these bold and faithful missionaries 
have many friends in France, Switzerland, and 
Holland, who come to their help, The third 
field of the Society is the Tahiti mission, which 
in 1983 -’84 had four missionaries and 15 na- 
tive helpers, 7,500 :onveris, 12 schools, and 250 
scholars, This mission has been lately recog- 
nized by the Frepch Government, and receives 
a small pecuniary help from the French author- 
ities. M, Casalis, the pioneer missionary who, 
fifty years ago, helped to found the Basuto mis- 
sion, has received lately the decoration (insig- 
nia) of the Legion d’Honneur. The Independ- 
ent churches of French Switzerland (Geneva, 
Vaud, Neuchatel) have also a small mission, 
started twelve years ago, in the north of the 
Transvaal, among the Gwambas. They have 2 
principal stations, with 4 missionaries, and also 
several native helpers. 





....The Rev. John Macintyre, a missionary of 
experience in the service of the Scottish United 
Presbyterian Church, in China, has a higher 
opinion of the intelligence of the native women 
than many of his brethren have formed. Ina 
recent visit to a communicant in Harrow Hol- 
low, Manchuria, he saw much of his host's 
mother, Mrs. Chwang, who is the real head of 
the household, while he hardly caught a glimpse 
of the wife. He found old Mrs. Chwang an in- 
telligent woman. He writes: 


“T was honored to the full in that Chwang’s old 
mother immediately waited upon me to pay her 
respects, She spent nearly two hours with me in 
the evening, and seemed as fee and as natural as 
if there were no barrier of race between us. And 
if you home people think that such a woman, of 
over seventy summers, has seen nothing and is to 
be addressed otherwise than as possessing superior 
parts and whole stores of accumulated wisdom, then 
you are misinformed as to the situation, Female 
audiences in Chinaare not in the least degree igno- 
rant or a drag upon a speaker, if the speaker has 
the art to take his audience with him. Woman is 
clearly made for wisdom, for insigbt, for high 
ideals; and old Mrs. Chwang, with the same 
instruction, will see deeper into the Spirit of Christ 
than either of her sons.” 


Speaking of the suburdinate position held by 
the wife, he says: 


* Husband and wife are simply grateful if the old 
lady will have her own way and have it peacefully. 
And don’t talk to me about strife. The two ladies 
get on most amicably. Any other relationship 





frankly a home-made dish, 


and would only shock them. But I beseech you 
give my words currency, and let me have a plain 
statement where they are called in question. [am 
satisfied I sha}] be able to make a good case for the 
ladies of China.” 

This visit of Mr. Macintyre’s was partly for the 
purpose of establishing a school for the benefit 
of the Christian children who are persecuted by 
heathen teachers. He proposed to Mr. Chwang 
to have the school on his premises, but to bis 
surprise Mr. Chwang demurred, and it 
was afterwards ascertained that his hesitancy 
arose from his fear that old Mrs. Chwang would 
seriously interfere with discipline by the teacher ; 
for the moment she heard the outcry of a boy 
she would rush in and rescue him from the rod. 
It was therefore arranged that the school should 
be held at a piace beyond her immediate in- 
fluence. 


Ministerial Register. 


ALBERT, L. B., called to Seymour, Ind. 

BAWDEN, H. H., settled at Champaign, Ill. 

BRANDT, A., ord. pastor in Second German ch., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

COOPER, James, D.D., died recently in Detroit, 
Mich., aged 60. 

DENNIS, W. K., Muncie, Ind., resigns. 

ESTES, H. C., Winchendon, accepts call to 
Grenville ch., Richdale, Mazs. 

i Schenevus, removes to Worcester, 
N. ¥. 








GIVEN, D., accepts call to Corydon, Ill, 

GRAVES, H. C., First ch., Haverhill, Mass., 
resize. 

GUNN, E., D.D., Keokuk, Ia., resigns. 

KEELER, J. W., Omaha, Neb., resigns. 

MacGREGOR, Maco, Tarrytown, accepts call 
to Riverside ch., New York City. 

MORGAN, 8. H., Lena, Ill., accepts call to 
Owensboro, Ky. 

MORWOOD, H. D., Tolono, removes to Chi- 
cago, Lil. 

ODELL, D. D., South Chicago, IIl., resigns. 

SMITH, H. A., Clinton, Wis., removes to Pasa- 


dena, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
ALLISON, Rosert C., Hubbardton, Vt., re- 
signs. 


APTHORP, Rourvs, Lee Center, accepts call to 
Rock Falis, Lil. 


BROWN, Israet, Dover, Ill., called to Grafton, 
Neb. 


CHANDLER, F. D., accepts call to Chatham, 
Conn. 

DARLING, M. W., Elkhart, Ind., called to First 
ch., Sioux City, la, 

DAVIES, Davin L., Carbondale, 
Edwardsville, Pa. 

GILCHRIST, Howarp H., Deerton, Kan., re- 
signs. 

GROSVENOR, Mason, D.D.. died recently in 
Eogiewood, N. J., aged 86. 

HERBERT, Jcosepn, Roscoe, Ill., resigns. 

HUBBARD, Tomas 8., Rochester, accepts call 
to supply for a year at Tunbridge, Vt. 

HUNTLEY, 8. F., ord. pastor in Templeton, 
Dak. 


called to 


KELLOGG, H. Martin, Greenwich, called to 
First ch., Lebanon, Conn. 

KELSEY, Lysanper, Bowling Green, O., accepts 
call to Williamsburg, Ky. 

KENNEDY, 8S. C., ord. pastor in First ch., Fort 
Meade, Fia. 

LOOMIS, A. L. P., Rosendale, called to Grand 
Rapids, Wis. 

McCRACKEN, Wa., Hersey, Micb., resigns. 

MILLS, B. Fay, West Rutland, Vt., resigns. 

MURPHY, ArcuipaLp, accepts call to become 
settied pastor at Huron, Dak. 

PRICE, Tuomas M., Feeding Hille, resigns to 
accept callto Wilhamsburg, Mass, 

ROSE, Enpwrn, Bristolviile, O , resigns. 

THOME, James A., Oberlin Seminary, called to 
Ogalaila, Neb. 

TOWLE, C. A., Monticello, Ia., resigns to ac- 
cept appointment as State 8. 8. Secretary. 

LUTHERAN. 

BIERDEMANN, G. A., called to Doylestown, O. 

FOUST, J. J., called to Trenton, O. 

KEISTER, F. O., Philadelphia Sem., called to 
Harrisburg, Va. 

KRIDER, Isaac, accepts charge of New ch., 
Coalpert, Penn. 

SHUNK, Joun, called to Bowerstown, O. 


PRESBYIERIAN. 
COOPER, J. H., accepts call to Maryville, 
enn. 
HALBERT, FE. M., Solomon City, accepts call 
to Ben Accord, Kan. 
HARRINGTON, Forpyce, died recently in Erie 
Co., Penn., aged 85. 
— R. A., accepts call to Burt, Kossuth 
O.y Ta. 
PETRIE, James, died recently, in Plainfield, 
N. J., aged 74. 
ROSE, J. M., Goldsboro, N. C., called to Green- 
ville, 8. C 
SHEELEY, V. G., Dalton, O., accepts call to 
Bridgeville, Penn. 
SMITH, W.., inst. in South Evanston, Ill 
VIRTUE, A., Elizabeth, accepts call to Wil- 
liamstown, W. Va. 
——) J. L., York, accepts call to Abbeville, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
HENRY, Frank W., Grand Island, accepts call 
to Emmanuel ch., Hastings, Neb. 
MORRIS, Joun W., Ass’t rector Charch of the 
Epiphany, N. ¥. City, died recently. 





would be simply ‘unnatural’ in their estimation, 





Mitecatwe, 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub. 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide usin the selection of works 
for further notice. 


MORSE’S JAPANESE HOMES, 


One of the pleasing characteristics of 
what, in the absence of a better term, may 
be called the modern temperament, is the 
generous interest felt in everything that 
concerns the life of men. It is, let us give 
our age the credit of believing, not an 
empty or selfish curiosity, but a genuine 
feeling for humanity. Something is due to 
the impulse to scientific study which has 
been drawn to anthropology as a field which 
may be expected to yield philosophy im- 
portant returns. Something is due to the 
revived art feeling which bas tired of the 
narrow limitations of conventional life. 
Religious motive has deepened and _ broad- 
ened the interest which others have felt, 
while in all, the widening of human sym- 
pathies has developed a more practical 
recognition of human brotherhood snda 
disposition to recognize the claim even of 
the simplest, most barbarous and remote 
people to a share in the moral solidarity and 
unity of the race. 

The fruits of this broadened sentiment 
are various, abundant, and constantly in- 
creasing in number and value. Oe of the 
most delightful studies of this kind is that 
on ‘* Japanese Homes and their Surround- 
ings,” by Mr. Director Morse, of the 
Peabody Academy of Science, a superb 
volume, published in all the pomp of 
paper, type, and illustration, for which 
the bookmakers of this age have es- 
tablished their reputation. It also shows 
in its execution that combination of scien- 
tific knowledge with an attractive and 
popular style which is also characteristic of 
the epoch whose particular pride is that 
works of this nature can count on finding 
readers everywhere among the people at 
large. ; 

The merely curious reader will find rich 
and copious entertainment in Mr. Morse’s 
volume. Its sumptuous page, enriched 
with illustrations which serve the purpose 
both of diagrams and of pictorial embellish- 
ments, together with the unfailing interest 
of the text, will not fail to fascinate and 
satisfy him. If his mind is bent on more 
serious researches into sociology, the book 
will serve him even better; and it is in 
this character that we wish to call attention 
to it in our columns. 

Viewed in this sociological light, the 
book goes on the sound assumption that the 
homes of a people are a trustworthy indica- 
tion of what they are themselves. Mr. Morse 
has done his work on the fullest recogni- 
tion of this principle, and curried it out so 
as to give the most satisfactory exhibition 
of the domestic arrangements which lie 
nearest tothe ordinary needs of man, and 
can be relied on to convey sure and ac- 
curate information of his condition as a 
social, moral, and intellectual being. 

Turning to the work itself, we find it ar- 
ranged in a thoroughly intelligent and sys- 
tematic order. First, we have the Japanese 
homes massed in towns, presented in 
groups, so as to show their relations to 
each other, and their adaptation to phys- 
ical surroundings and conditions. Then 
we see them in smaller groups formed by 
several adjacent dwellings, or by the com- 
bined structures to serve the various pur- 
poses of one domestic establishment. 

In the following chapters the author enters 
into the details of domestic construction. 
He shows us the tools of the carpenter, 
their methods of using them, and builds 
up the house part by part, omitting little 
or nothing, so that we can even forma fair 
conception of the principle which controls 
the form as well as of the methods of con- 
struction. The characteristic feature of Jap- 
anese, Siamese, and Chinese houses has 
always been said to be the roof; and this is 
treated in this volume with great fullness 
and particularity. The difference between 
city and country houses is pointed out, and 
the method pursued in preparing the 











* JAPANESE HOMES AND THEIR SURROUNDINGS. ED- 
‘warp 8. Morsk, Director of the Peabody Academy 
ofScience, Late Professor of Zodlogy in the University 
ot Tokio, Japan, etc. With illustrations by the author 





MOYSES, Epwarp, accepts call to 8. Luke’s, 
Hastings, Minn. 


Bouton: Ticknor & Co. 1886. Royal 8vo, pp. xxxiil 
872, With Index. $5.0v. 
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foundations and giving them a secure and 
suitable connection with the ground. 

Passing to the interiors, the subject is 
treated with a delightful particularity 
which omits nothing, and at the same time 
enables us to see just what the life must be 
which requires these appliances, and to 
which they are invented to minister. The 
ground plans are drawn, the doors are fig- 
ured, and the way they open is indicated. 
We see the mats in pcsition, the screens, 
curtains, windows, furnishings, avd even 
understand at a glance how the decorations 
are applied. The different parts of the 
same house are described, and of houses 
for different classes of people. We see the 
guest rooms in great variety,the tea-rooms— 
that characteristic feature of the Japanese 
dwelling—tbe kitchens, stairways, fire. 
places, bathing rooms, balconies, veran- 
das, halls, entrances, gateways, and fences. 

The most telling details are introduced, 
such as the implements of wood in do- 
mestic service and in the kitchens. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to lamps for the 
house and grounds. 

The close relation of lamps to civilization, 
and the modifying influence which every 
considerable improvement in their con- 
struction has had on the artificial as dis- 
tinguished from the natural barbaric condi- 
tion of man, has been often noticed. Mr. 
Morse enables us to reach definite conclu- 
sions on this point as to Japan, and see 
how far the civilization of the country, 
vefore it was seriously affected by European 
ideas, had advanced toward providing a 
secure basis for prolonging the day by 
artificial illumination. 

Among the most effective illustrations of 
the work is a case of shelves for bolding 
shoes, and another for kitchen implements, 
together with the drawings of bath rooms, 
etc 

Passing from the interior to the open 
vicinity, we have detailed descriptions of 
the grounds, gardens, inclosures, the 
stone lanterns, garden houses, bridges, 
flower pots, dwarf trees, garden vines, 
wells and water supply. 

All this comes before us in the freshest 
manner, with the authority of a writer 
trained for his work, and from one who has 
collected his material on the ground in pro- 
longed studies, with the very best means at 
his command, and with everytbing he 
wished to examine generously opened to 
him. 

Taken in connection with Professor Grif- 
fith’s ‘‘ Mikado,” and with Protessor Rein’s 
“Japan Travels and Researches,” which 
must be relied on for the larger external 
facts, the industry and the political history, 
this volume by Mr. Morse supplies the last 
requirement for a complete apparatus criti- 
evs on Japan. As for the publishers, their 
par: could not be done better. 


—_ 


POLITICO-ECONOMIC SCIENCE. 


The Premises of Political Economy: a Re 
ecamination of Certain Fundamental Principles 
of Economic Science, by Simon N. Patten, 
Pa.D. (Pailadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
#1.50.), is a curious combination of good and 
bad. Here and there the author ehows not 
merely ability, but great originality, which 
ought to place him in the first rank of politi- 
caleccnomists; but in other parts he is con- 
fused, unpractical, and self-contradictory. The 
best thing in the book is an importaut objection 
tothe law of ground rent as stated by Ricardo. 
Ricardo held, in substance, that rent repre- 
sented the excess of fertility or natural advan- 
tage of any given piece of ground above the 
poorest land cultivated. If the price of wheat 
would jast remunerate the cultivators of the 
poorest land, any diminution of price would 
throw that land out of cultivation; while any 
increase of price would bring additional land 
intouse, In this view, there is always a ‘‘mar- 
gin of cultivation,” where the labor and capital 
Will receive a bare return ; and the market price 
must always tend to be equal to the cost of pro- 
duction at this margin. Wherever the cost was 
les, the price left an extra profit in the form of 
rent. Now Dr. Patten shows that this “margin 
of cultivation” does not exist, even in theory; 
and his reasoning is substantially as follows. 
The capital applied to land consists of two 
parts, the clearing, fencing, and so forth, 
Tepresenting the cost of rendering the land fit 

°r cultivation, on the one hand; and, on the 

Other hand, the expense for plowing, seed, har- 
Vesting, etc., which must be repeated with each 

mal crop, To bring new land into cul- 

, the price must be such that it will 
Seer expenses under the second head plus in- 





terest on those under the first head. To throw 
land out of cultivation the price must fall so 
low that it will not cover those under the sec- 
ond head alone. For instance: suppose fifty 
cents per bushel represents the cost of plant- 
ing and harvesting wheat, and twenty cents 
per bushel the share of expense for interest on 
the improvements which have made the land 
available for cultivation. Nobody will go into 
the business unless he expects to get more than 
seventy cents; nobody will drop out unless he 
gets less than fifty cents. From which of these 


limits shall a Ricardian start to count? 
If he counts from the fifty-cent limit, 
he includes under rent a great many 
things which Ricardo does not; if L® 


counts from the seventy cent. limit, he will 
find a great many lands bearing /ss than no 
rent, which would upset the theory completely. 
By following this analysis out completely, we see 
how Carey and Ricardo each seized upon a 
half-truth ; the two being apparently, but not 
really, inconsistent with one another. This is ad- 
mirable, and shows our author at bis best. His 
theory of the “limited return” from land is al- 
most as good. But the greater part of the book 
is, we are sorry to ‘ay, far from being either 
strong or sound. It abounds in statements like 
this: ‘‘ Certainly the lack of cleanliness has 
caused many times more deaths than the lack or 
food ever caused.” It assumes without argu- 
ment that a diminution in numbers anywhere 
means a decline in civilization. It deals with the 
Malthusian theory in such a way as to evade the 
essential point completely. It assumes at a 
critical point in an argument (p. 187) that the 
quantity of an article demanded may enxor- 
mously increase without any diminution in its 
cost of production or increase in its power of 
satisfying human desires, He seems to consider 
it not unscientifi: to reason from the **kindly pur- 
poses of Providerce” where you do not know 
the facts; but, unfortunately, he fails to tell us 
how the kindly purposes of Providence are to 
be ascertained except by studying the facts, 
Altogether the book is an example of the havoc 
which the so-called * histerical method” of the 
German school will sometimes play with the 
logical faculiies of an able man, He seems to 
think himself relieved from dependence upon 
common facts, in the same way that an ad- 
vanced perfectionist occasionally thinks him- 
self relieved from dependence upon the ordina- 
ry rules of everyday morals. 

Students of American history or American 
politics will welcome the appearance of the 
Descriptive Catalogue of Government Publica- 
tions 1774—1881, compiled by Ben, Perley 
Poore, and just issued asa public dozument by 
the Government Printing Office at Washington. 
[t is a quarto volume of about 1,400 pages, 
closely but clearly printed. One thousand 
two hundred and fifty pages are filled with 
the series of titles of the successive publications, 
in chronological order. The rest of the book is 
occupied with a most useful index, which we 
wish bad been made fuller. 

A book of this kind has been sorely needed. 
The Congressional documents are full of mat- 
ters of the highest value ; but the arrangement, 
or rather want of arrangement, is such that it 
is extremely hard to find what is wanted. For 
many years the documents were distributed as 
loose pawphlets, without any recognized sys- 
tem of arrangement. To this day, there is no 
comprehensive index which covers all the docu- 
ments of any given year. The student must 
seek his facts in the successive series of Execu- 
tive Documenis, House Reports, House Miscel- 
lanies, Senate Reports and Senate Miscellanies, 
Only the man who has tried it, knows how hard 
it is. 

For the first forty years of our national life, 
the series of State Papers supplies the defi- 
ciency. This is a republication of the more 
important documents, arranged according to 
subjects, in a form extremely convenient for 
reference. But after the publication of thirty- 
eight volumes of this collection, bringing matters 
down to about 1830, the work was interrupted 
by the War, and has never been resumed. There 
was not the eame necessity for collecting the 
documents of a later period. The earlier 
documents were very scarce. The later ones are 
to be found in almost every large library. On 
the other hand, the mass of these later docu- 
ments is so immense that it would have in- 
volved enormous labor and expense to repro- 
duce them. 

Both these facts created all the stronger de- 
mand for an index like the one before us, The 
work was undertaken by authority of an act of 
Congress paseed in the summer of 1882, It proved 
a larger matter than was anticipated, and the 
original plan had to be so modified as to in- 
volve an abridgement of the titler. This, in 
itself was not a serious disadvantage ; but, inas- 
much as the index was based upon the titles as 
thus abridged, it caused some incompleteness in 
the index as a means of reference. We do not 
see how this could well be avoided, but it is 
much to be regretted. Ifthe index could have 
been made to go more completely into the aub- 
divisions of some of the more important docu- 
ments, and the topics incidentally treated there- 
in, it would have furnished a means for accu- 





rate information, the like of which hardly c¢x- 
ists in any country of the world. But with the 
force of clerks assigned him, which was neither 
numerous nor experienced, Mr. Pocr could not 
possibly have been expected to do any more 
without sacrifice of quality. He deserves the 
thanks of the community for doing #0 mucb, 
and doing it so well. 

Some of Professor Laughlin’s lectures, relat- 
ing to The Study of Political Economy, aroused 
such general interest that they were rewritten 
for publication in the Popular Science Monthly, 
and are now, after some further changes and ad- 
ditions, presented to the public in book form, in 
a neat little volume recently issued, by D Apple- 
ton & Co. The book consists of five chapters, 
The first four deal with the importance and 
character of political economy as astudy. The 
fifth chapier—altogether the longest and most 
important—consirts of suggestions as to the 
proper methods of teaching the subject. It is 
for the sake of this that the book wili be chiefly 
read. Professor Laughlin’s large classes at Har- 
verd have given him an opportunity for a great 
deal of practical experience on this point; and 
he has used this experience to advantage. The 
lecture system he condemns as strongly as pos- 
sible. Even the simplest form of recitation is, 
in his opinion, preferable to lectures. But he 
feels the importance of making the recitation 
something more than a mere repeti:ion of 
the text book, and gives manifold suggestions 
how it can be done by means of discussions, 
texts, examples, or diagrams. We think that he 
overestimates the usefulness of diagrams, which 
may be carried to such a point that they simply 
attract the eye, without giving any correspoud- 
ing information to the mind. On the other 
hand, he tells teachers too little about the means 
of referring their classes to original sources of 
information. A student of political economy is 
interested in looking up matters for himself, not 
in treatises but in documents. The teachers 
ought to beable to direct bim and encourage 
him in such investigation. *The sugxesiions on 
p. 145 are quite inadequate. In the earlier part 
of the book we notice some omissions. Some 
of the works cited as an introduction to the 
study of taxation might well have been omitted, 
to make room for Roger Foster’s brilliant mono- 
graph on the taxation of the elevated railroads, 
which develops the principles of the whole sub- 
ject with rare clearness, On p. 107, the rela- 
tions between Jabor and capital, as at present ex- 
isting, should have been included, under the 
subjects for a journalist’s preliminary study. Mr. 
Laughlin would not think of saying that they 
were of less general interest than the decline 
of American shipping ; yet the omission implies 
than such is the case. Inthe whole fourth chap- 
ter, we think he fails to perceive exactly where the 
advantage is which the man who has carefully 
studied poli-ical economy has over the man who 
has not. It is somewhat as follows: In the rapid 
changes which are taking place in industry, a 
great many poin‘s come up where precedents 
are inapplicable. Practice on these matters will 
at first vary. The man who has studied politi- 
cal economy has the means of judging what 
lines of action will defeat their own ends, and 
what lines of action will secure the ends in view, 
whatever they may be, and take his choice 
among the last named. He can then see fur- 
ther than those about him, not because he 
can predict positively what will happen, but 
because he knows that certain things, which a 
great many men are aiming at, will not happen. 
He is thus able to concentrate biz thoughts and 
thoze of his followers on the line where Jaw and 
public opinion must sooner or later move; and 
in this way he qualifies himself to be a leader of 
public opinion. This point has probably more 
importance than any of those mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Laughlin. 

As long as Mr. Schoenhof, in his new volume 
on The Industrial Situation and the Question of 

Wages: a Study in Social Physwlogy (New 
York and Londen: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), con- 
fines himself to criticism, his work is excellent, 
Those who have read his previous book on ‘‘ The 
Destructive Influence of the Tariff,” know what 
itis like. It is vigorous, pointed, and practical— 
marked above all things by a detailed knowledge 
of business methods, which gives him a great 
superiority over muny others written on the 
same subject. He shows how misleading is the 
argument for protection based on the higher 
day’s wages paid to American laborers. The 
difference in efficiency is greater than the dif- 
ference in earnings. If one laborer earns three 
times as much in America as in Saxony, and 
produces four times as much, the American 
manufacturer actually gets bis labor cheaper 
than his German competitor, in spite of the 
great apparent difference against him. This is 
what makes our consular reports so misleading. 
They give differences in day wages, but not dif- 
ferences in efficiency. One or two consuls who 
sent information which really covered the 
ground, were warned to do so no more. It was 
not intended that the statistics should prove a 
different thing from what the authorities 
wished. All this is admirably brought out by 
Mr. Schoenhof. He shows that, as far as labor 
is concerned, we are fully able to hold 
our own against foreign countries, Who 





then is it that demands and gets ibe protection? 
It isthe men who furnish the raw material, Our 
high tariff on the various forms of iron and steel 
is rendered necefsary by the attempt to protect 
pigiron. This is not protection tolabor. The 
labor in a ton of pig iron amounts to only $1.40 
—about the same as in England or Germany. 
The rate of duty is $6.72 per ton. These figures 
need little comment ; what little they need is ad- 
mirably given in the bock before us. But when 
it comes, to the establishment of conclusions 
of his own, Mr. Schoenbot’s work is disappoint- 
ing. He does not apply the same critical powers 
to his own data that he does to those of the 
consuls, He treats the figures of the United 
States census with regard to relative value of 
labor, materiale, and product, as though they 
could be made the basis of exact calculation ; 
but they cannot possibly be used in this way, for 
they are liable to all sorts of error. But this is 
not the worst. There is a vagueness or weak- 
ness about the conclusions themselves which 
leaves us utterly in doubt as to the author’s pur- 
pose, and contrasts strongly with the vigor of 
his criticism of other peop!e’s conclusions. For 
instance, he says that the reason for the depres- 
sion of American silk industry is, that we have 
not the skill in adulterating the goods which is 
possessei by certain foreign nations; and he 
obviously believes that this proves that the tariff 
ought to be reduced. But what bearing it 
has on the question, or how it proves it, he 
does not make clear. Whetber it would make 
pure silk so cheap as to defy adulterations, or 
whether the American workmen would acquire 
the skill in adulterating, or whether the silk in- 
dustry is a thing from which, in the present 
state of commercial morals, the high-minded 
American had better keep aloof, does not fully 
appear. Lord Melbourne used to say that the 
only thing which really alarmed him was to hear 
people saying: '* Something has got to be done.” 
We are afraid that he would not enjoy Mr. 
Schoenhot’s tariff reasoning. But we have a 
worse fault than this to complain of. Not 
merely are his conclusions indefinite, his think- 
ing is unsystematic. For the former, the sub- 
ject itself is largely to blame; the Jatter is the 
fault of the author. There was an instructor 
in rhetoric at one of our leading colleges who 
was in the habit of asking a student who had 
read a composition: ‘‘What was your main 
point?” If he gave an intelligent answer (which 
could not always be done) the next question 
was: “ Did you assume it, or did you prove it?” 
It was astonishing how few students really knew 
which they did. We fear that Mr. Schoenhof 
would have some difficulty in answering this 
question, if applied to the concluding chapters 
of bis book. A proposition floats before his 
mind; he partiy analyzes it, partly proves it, 
and partly deduces consequences from it, all 
three process-2 being so intermingled that the 
reader does not know which he is at work upon 
in any particular paragraph. His attempted 
disproof of the Malthusian theory rather tends 
to prove it, His attempt to deny the apprecia- 
tion of gold is hardly more successful. Finally, 
in treating of the distribution of wealth, he 
grants all the premises of Henry George’s 
reasonings; aud then, against George’s really 
acute and able logic, opposes little more than a 
bare assertion of unproved und almost unprove- 
able fact. 

Asto Mr. J. K. Ingalls’s Social Wealth; the 
Sole Factors and Exact Ratios in its Acquire- 
ment and Apportionment (New York, 1885, 
Social Science Publishing Co.), the author is 
deficient in the knowledge required for writ- 
ing a book of this kind. Mistakes of fact 
abound. In fact, the whole book is based on a 
mistake as to what constitutes value, * Prefer- 
ably to valu,” he says, ‘*i use the term ratio, 
The ratio of utility is the proportion which one 
thing bears to another in its ability to yield sus- 
tenance to human life or to supply its varied 
needs and desires. This ratio is unvarying.” 
This is about as untrue as it cau be. The power 
of any given article to support human life or 
to gratify human desires varies according to 
circumstances. To a man who is starving, a loaf 
of bread is worth more than a shovelful of coal, 
To a man who is shivering, a shovelfui of coal 
is worth more than a loaf of bread. An article 
supplied where it isscarce has ten times more 
power to gratify human detires than the same 
article supplied where it is plenty. Errors like 
this vitiate whatever is good in the book. To 
do the author justice, there is one important 
principle, often overlooked, which he sees clear 
ly. Social wealth or prosperity is not measured 
by the aggregate amount of individual wealth. 
Ifa man appropriates an article which before 
was free to all, the amount of property in the 
commanity is thereby increased, but the re- 
sources for happiness may be and often are 
diminished. This is an undeniable fact; but it 
will not do to ignore certain other facts which 
must be taken in connection with it, The act 
of appropriation does not in itself increase pub- 
lic resources ; but the possibilily of appropria- 
tion stimulates work and self-denial as nothing 
else can do. Private ownership of the means 
of production is justified, not on any abstract 
grounds, but because it has been found al- 
together the best means for increasing human 
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efficiency and developing the resources of a 
nation. There is nv lack of historical proof for 
this, however much certain writers may choose 
to ignore it. 








SOME RECENT TEXT-BOOKS. 


Tue Messrs. Ginn & Co, publish in their ‘‘Col- 
ege Series of Greek Authors” an Introduction to 
the Language and Verse of Homer,” by Professor 
Seymour, of Yale College. It contains four 
chapters on *‘ Style,” “‘ Syntax,” “‘ Dialect,” and 
“Verse,” and presents in convenient form infor- 
mation either scattered through the grammars or 
found to a greater or less extent in the introduc- 
tions to various school editionsof Homer. The 
book 1s of uneven merit, the chapter on dialect 
being inferior to the others in accuracy of state- 
ment ; and the explanations of Homeric forms are 
sometimes not only unscientific, but not even up 
o the standard of the school grammars. 

In the same series appears Plato’s Apology of 
Socrates and Crito, by Assistant Professor Dyer, 
of Harvard. It contains a valuable introduction, 
giving a sketch of the development of Greek 
philosophy, and philosophical style, with an ap- 
pendix on the Athenian courts of law. 

The notes are full and clear, and, as in the 
other volumes of the series, are on the same 
page as the text. ‘hisis by far the best method 
of arrangement, if notes are to be of any value 
in the class-room, Professor Dyer shows a true 
teacher’s spirit when he says that the wants of 
his pupils have guided him in the preparation 
of this work. The needs of the student are too 
often forgotten in the making of text books. 

The same publishers issue a new edition of 
Cesar in the series of Latin text-books, by 
Allen & Grenough. Instead of four books, 
this edition contains seven, and the notes occu- 
py 195 pages as against 67 before. As a new vo- 
eabulary has also been added, we have, in 
fact, anew book. A new feature in the notes is 
the introduction of a large number of military 
notes, treating of the armor of the soldiers; 
the arrangement of the army when in camp, on 
the march, or engaged in battle ; the mauner of 
conducting sieges, and the implements of attack 
and defense. 

These notes are copiously illustrated, and are 
of great assistance in understanding the details 
of the various military operations, the descrip- 
tions of which torm so large a part of the text. 
They were prepared by Prof. H. P. Judson. The 
explanatory and grammatical notes Lave been 
enlarged in several places, and a resumé of the 
use of cum has been inserted on page 107, Ref- 
erences to Harkness’s Latin Grammar have 
been added throughout, thus removing a ground 
for criticism in the earlier edition. The author, 
in a note on the word alces (Bk. VI, chap. 27), 
makes an amusing blunder in rendering the 
German LElendthier by ‘* wretched animal,” and 
so furnishes a good example of ‘ folk-etymolo- 
gy.” That the word has nothing todo with 
elend, ** wretched,” may be seen by referring to 
Kluge’s dictionary. 

The vocabulary by Professor Grenough is simi- 
lar to the one prepared by him for Virgil. Alto- 
gether we believe this to be the best school 
edition of Cwsar now published. 

Questions on Cesar, Book I, and Xenophon’s 
Anabasis Book, by E. C. Ferguson (Ginn & 
Co.), is a bouk intended to belp beginners in 
Latin and Greek, to a knowledge of the essen- 
tials of syntax by very complete references to 
the standard grammars. It seems well adapted 
to this purpose, and would also be an excellent 
book for young teachers to have by them. 

The Greek Prepositions studied from their 
Original Meanings as Tesignations of Space, 
by Dr. F. A. Adams (D. Appleton & Co.), is an 
effort to trace, in the uses of Greek prepositions, 
certain peculiarities of meaning derived from 
distinct notions of extension or situation in 
space. Every one knows that, in learning a lan- 
guage, the prepositions and their uses cause 
much difficulty, and are especially troublesome 
in compound verbs. 

It is not strange that so often no distinction 
is made between a simple verb and its various 
compounds when translating from a foreign 
language ; but the habit is none the less a bad 
one, and productive of inaccurate thinking. 
Dr. Adams tries to help this difficulty by discuss- 
ing and analyzing a large number of compound 
verbs. He has noticed some very nice distinc- 
tiops of meaning and use, and makes a number 
ate good suggestions ; but, unfortunately, 
in pushing his theory too far, he sometimes 
akes a position whic his examples do not sup- 
port. The proof-reading has not been carefully 
done, a large number of the Greek examples, 
especially, being faulty in accent. 

Greece in the Times of Homer, by T. T. Tim- 
ayenis (D, Appleton & Co.), is an attempt to 
illustrate the manners and customs of the 
** Homeric” age, and, as the author says, to 
‘‘unfold the entire life of the hero from the 
cradle to the grave.” It is divided into three 
parts, treating of the construction, arrange- 
ment, and decoration of the dwelling houses, 
the various social relations of the people, the 
dress of men and women, and the celebration of 
great events of joy and grief. Quotations from 
Bryant’s translation are given to illustrate each 





of these points. The subject matter is carefully 
arranged, and in the main the descriptions are 
clear and intelligible. A few sentences, however, 
are very confused and obscure in meaning, and 
for the ‘‘ average reader”—for whom the author 
says the book is intended—the use of such 
words as *‘ panarchaic,” which occurs nine 
times, will hardly add clearness. There are 
some argumentative passages in the book, and 
they are not as good as the rest. It certainly 
was not necessary for the author to attempt a 
defense of **Homeric” morals from the stand- 
point of modern society, in order to properly 
maintain the greatness of the Greeks of that 
time ; nor does he strengthen his position by 
depreciating the civilization of other nations of 
antiquity, and by saying (as he does twice) that 
“the rest of the world was steeped in barbar- 
ism.” The student of the “ Homeric” age who 
can make such an assertion has surely failed to 
secure a broad view of his subject. 





..We are not sure that there is not more 
biography in Leonard Woolsey’s Bacon’s review 
of Sanborn’s Life of John Brown, in the April 
New Englander than in the book he reviews. The 
article ov ‘‘ Reform” is,a vindication of the Mug- 
wump revolt, which leaves nothing to be derired 
but the author’s name, which is not given. Pro- 
fessor Ladd reviews Lotze’s Microcosmus. Ihe 
Rev. E. Hungerford, writes properly and sensi- 
bly on the possibilities of worship in non litargi- 
cal churches, and J. E. Dwinell on Material- 
istic Agnosticism. We have elsewhere spoken 
of the important matters contained under 
the educational department. The Quar- 
terly R-view of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, is a full and various number, 
on whose good poiats we need not dwell. 
Dr. Bartol’s comparison of Garrison and 
Channing is the agitation which stirs up the 
waters in the Unitarian Revvew and Religious 
Magazine for April, especially as Messrs. Oliver 
Johnson and Samuel May take a hand in the 
matter. It strikes usthat too much sentiment 
by a half is wasted on Socialism by Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells in her paper on ‘‘The Pathos of 
Socialism.” The Populur Science Monthly 
for April goes on the even tenor of its way rich 
and full, heavy with spoil gleaned from the 
scientific productions of the quarter, and espe- 
cially with two installments of the Gladstone- 
Huxley debate and a supplement in which the 
many-sided man replies to Professor Reville. 
The War interest goes on in the 
North American for July which contains 
two papers on the subject. It even breaks 
out in a new direction in what strikes 
us as the deplorable publication of the 
strictures on his commander which Surgeon Pary 
committed to his private journal during the 
progress of the Expedition under Lieutenant 
Greely. Considering what is published on 
this painful subject in the Commander’s volumes, 
it is but fair that any possible defense should be 
produced. Unfortunately these publications 
strengthen the case against Pary, by jurnshing 
proof of precisely the insubordination which 
Greely complained of. On the whole the most 
interes'ing number in the issue is that which 
gives the fac simile reproduction, printed text 
and notes and comments of President Lincoln’s 
famous dispatch to Mr. Adams of May 2lst, 
1861.——— The Christian Quarterly Review for, 
April has an especial interest for readers who 
wish to understand the present position of the 
Churches which trace back to Thomas and 
Alexander Campbell. In the article on *‘ Our 
Position,” Dr. Moffett, representing the strict 
constructionists, defines the position taken by 
one wing of the sisterhood, as against the more 
liberal wing represented by the editor in the 
reply published by him in connection with Dr. 
Moffett’s strictures. The two papers together 
give a pretty correct view of the present posi- 
tion of the Campbellite Cbhurches.——— The 
Lutheran Quarterly for April comes to hand 
with the table of well-written and thoughtful 
papers which we always expect to find in that 
Quarterly. 














.. The Associated Charities” of Boston have 
set the rest of the country an example which is 
bearing fruit through the country from end to 
end. After an interval of five years since the 
last publication, the Board have brought outa 
new Directory of the Charitable and Beneficent 
Organizations of Boston, together with leqal sug- 
gestions, etc. Prepared for the Associated 
Charities. (Cupples, Upham & Co.) The Di- 
rectory presents the Associated Charities,admir- 
ably arranged in the fourteen classes into which 
they fall,with full particulars under each head. 
The appendix contains miscellaneous informa- 
tion, lists of consuls and what aid they can ren- 
der, cost of funerals, cemeteries, etc., charity 
organization societies, Select list of Books and 
Papers on Charitable Work, and last, but by no 
means the least important of all, Legal Sugges- 
tions. The index is full and admirable. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


“Anna Karenina,” one of the compre- 
hensive Russian studies, in the guise of fiction, 
which Count Leo Tolstti has written, has made 











its appearance in an English version from the 
presses of T. Y. Crowell. Mr. Nathan Haskell 
Dobell is the translator. 


..--The National Temperance Society have 
published a memorial pamphlet of John B. 
Gough. The pamphlet contains three annivers- 
ary addresses of Mr. Gough for the National 
Temperance Society, and a sketch of his life by 
Theodore L, Cuyler, D.D., his lifelong friend. 


...-In his last lecture on literature, delivered 
in New Haven, Mr. Donald G. Mitchell said that 
if any one wished to know George Eliot, and had 
not time to read more than one of her works, 
he should select ‘‘The Mill On The Floss,” by 
all means. This is very good advice. 


..We are glad to hear that the success of 
the Balzac series, which Roberts Bros. have been 
issuing, seems in excess of even their high antici- 
pations. The whole edition of the latest mem- 
ber of the set, ‘* César Birotteau,” was disposed 
of immediately. Routledge will take charge of 
a London reprinting of these excellent trans- 
lations, without which, in default of Balzac in 
the original, no library can be called complete. 


..Capt. Charles A. King, who has written at 
least two strikingly good things in the way of 
American mulitary fiction—viz., his novel of 
“The Colonel’s Daughter,” and a magazine 
sketch, **The Worst Man in The Troop”—has 
just corrected the proofs of a new book. The 
title is not yet announced ; but it is stated that 
certain of the characters of his first tale re- 
appear in this one. The Lippincotts will bring 
the novel out. 


..Mr. Edgar Fawcett has on the press of 
Messrs. Ticknor & Co., of Boston, a volume of 
poems entitled “‘Romance and Revery,” which 
is announced by him as containing some of his 
most ambitious work. If Mr. Fawcett prefaces 
his poems by a nice little talk about himself 
and some analysis of his peculiar literary abili- 
ties, similar to the engagingly modest and self- 
deprecatory admissions in the last number ot 
Lippincott’s, the book will endear itself to all 
critics at once. 


..Messrs. Cassell & Co. have now nearly 
ready an Eastern romance entitled ‘* Ruhainah, 
a Story of Afghan Life”; a little work said to 
be the production of a well-known Orientalist, 
who now appears as a novelist, under 
a nom de plume. The incidents of the 
story are founded on fact, and illustrate the 
manners, the social customs, and the religion of 
the Afghans. By the by, these people firmly 
believe themselves to be the lost tribes of Israel, 
aud also assert that the English are of Israelit- 
ish stock. 


.-Major Benjamin Perley Poore has a magni- 
ficent autograph collection, including some six- 
teen thousand names. Major Poore, while ex- 
hibiting his collection to an acquaintance 
recently, made some observations on the practice 
of collecting such tributes and mementos which 
it would be well if all autograph hunters would 
hecd. Just at present, the pursuit has revived 
with considerable activity, and the amiability 
of persons in publicity is severely taxed. For 
instance, said Major Poore: **I do not believe 
in the general system of autograph-bunting, as 
it is now practiced. Autographs should not be 
collected as you would collect the front teeth of 
distinguished men, or the parings of their finger 
nails. The mere signature means nothing, and 
uuless there is some sentiment or association 
with the name it is hardly worth the keeping.” 


.--The American Historical Association, of 
which Mr. George Bancroft is President, an- 
nounces its forthcoming third meeting on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, April 27—29th, 
1886, agreeably to the desire expressed at the 
Saratoga meeting, September 8—10th, 1885, fora 
reunion during Easter week. The place of as- 
sembly will be the large lecture-hall of the Col- 
umbian University, on 15th Street, at 10 a.m., 
Tuesday, April 27th. Mr. George Bancroft wili 
give the opening address, and will present a 
communication from Leopold von Ranke, the 
only honorary member of the Association. 
Morning and evening sessions will be held, and 
the program will be completed in three days. 
Papers have been promised by representatives of 
various Historical Societies, Colleges and Uni- 
versities, and the session will be one of much 
interest. There are now 371 members in the 
organization. 


.. There seems to be something of a lull in 
the way of publishing books of marked import- 
ance just at present, although it is probably not 
the beginning of the annual] rest from the ac- 
tivity of the winter season. A list of some 
length comes to us from G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
who issue this week: ‘* A Hancock Monograph,” 
comprising the Proceedings of the Military 
Service Institution at the meeting held in mem- 
ory of its President, General Hancock, in 


which volume appear tributes in prose and po- 
etry offered by his companions-in-arms and 
friends, including the Secretary of State, Sec- 
retary of War, and many eminent soldi-rs and 
statesmen. 
steel portrait of General Hancock. 
Putnam have also nearly ready : 


The “Monograph” will contain a 
Messrs. 
‘A Study of 








Dante,” by Susan E. Blow, with an introdac. 
tion by William T. Harris, LL.D. ; « Essays on 
Finance, Wages and Trade,” by Robert Giffen, 

President of the British Statistical Society , the 
first volume of the new series to be known as 
“Scriptures for Young People,” edited by Pro. 
fessors Peters and Bartlett of the Protestant 
Episcopal Divinity School in Philadelphia ; 

‘*The Physics and Metaphysics of Money,” by 
Rodmond Gibbons ; and “‘ Torpedoes for Nation- 
al Defense” by William H. Jaques, U.S. N, 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 








Owing to the bewtidering vartety recentiy intro. 
duced unto the stze ana form aj printing paper. the 
ola designations of books, a8 4£0, Svo, 12mo, ete, 
Gtve #0 little indication of size that we shall hereafter 
forthe present, at least, give the measures or 000k8 iq 
this list in tnenes and quarters. lhe number firn 
gwen is the length. 


The Ludlow, of the Janizaries. By James M. 

744x434, pp. 404. New York: Dodd, 

Ns anceinintnnintcnnaineanatiaeRdaiaiesea 

A Peer of Fife. By Amelia E. Barr, author 

of * Jan Vedder’s Wife.” 634x445, PD. 335. The 
SE cnsessnstviesemevnimnemiunananionsecen ene 1w 


Tha same L eeidihodemeinenecetn <etniene 10 
susee > sel of the Nineteenth Century. 
Studies from the never. of Livingstone, Gor- 
don au ‘atteson. |. a e author of 
“Chronicles of the Schon — Cotta Family.” 
944x4%, pp. viii, 315, The same......... ......, 
Bales | From Many Sources, Vols. V. and VL. 
Vol. V., pp. 281; Vol. VI., pp. 287. 
4 Each 
A Short History of Tapestry. From the Earli- 
est Times to the End of the Eighteenth Cen. 
tury. By Eugene MGnts. ranslated by 
Miss Lousia J. Davis. x434, Pp. Xvi, 399, 
London, Paris, New Yor and Melbourne: 
Cassell & Co., Limited 
Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and ¥ 
United States. From the Davs of David G: 
rick to the Present Time. Edited by Brander 
Matthews and Laurence Hut ~_" Vol, I. 
Garrick and his Contemporaries. 744x434, pp. 
x, 279. ONG s 0 cescccocvccssocecsoecesscesc ce 1 60 
By Fire and Sword: A Story of the Hucuenots, 
By Thomas Archer, author of “ Decisive 
Events in Mistory,” etc. 734x4%, pp. 256. The 


The Castle of Otranto. mo A Horace Walpole. 54x 
334, pp. 191. The sam 
The Med ages and cme a Sir Jehan Maunde- 
ville, Kt. 54x3%, pp. 192. ‘The same 
Colonel Cheswick’s Campaign. By Flor 
Shaw, author of “ Castle Blair,” etc, 
434, pp. 436. Boston: Roberts Bros............ 1% 
Mercy Philbrick’s Sep. By Helen Jackson 
(H. H.), author of “ Ramona,” etc, Baxd%, 
pp. 29. The same 
Hetty’s Strange History. By Helen Jackson (H. 
H.), author of “ Rawona,” etc. 63;x4%, pp. 
ie, inc cnicadaensies-cesnibibanmmibedine ans 
A Book of Songs. By A. 
6x4, pp. viii, 112. The 


An Italian Garden. 
Mary F. Robinson. 


of Hey, York. By Virginia 
Johnson, author of “ The Neptun : Vase,” 
etc 64xis, pp. 195. ‘aie York: Harper & 
Pe sdcanstasccotmnenbidne apuennseiaetephareesn: 
The Mystery of Allen Grale. A Novel. Br 
Isabella Tyvie Mayo. (Franklin Square 
Library.) }1x8,pp.73. The same........... 
baa | United States Mining 1 Laws and Regula. 
tions Lape and State and Territorial 


Tuli ip E ee. A Story 


Miuing waws, to which are Appended Local 
Mining Rules and Regulations. Compiled 
under the Direction of Hon. Clarence King, 

s ecial Agent ‘lenth Census. 1194x8%, pp. 
vii, 75. Washington: Government Print- 

SE CMB. c00s ccccvcesscccesccce sreenieneheeetennece« 
Seventeenth Annual! Report of the (Massachu 
setts) b cee of Statistics of Labor. March 
#93. Boston: Wright 


. 834x546, pp. Xvili 
& Potter Priuting Co. 
Anna Karénina. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi In 
E: ght Parte. Translated by Nathan Haskell 
Dol 736X454. PP. _ 173. New York: 
Thomas ¥. SINE OP Wiliierecccsnc-ccctescecsaes 
The People’s Bible: eaaemions Upon Holy 
oripture, By Joseph Parker, D_D., author 
“Ecce Deus,” etc. Vol. Ul. Ceviticus- 
Genbers XxV1. S4x54s. pp. vii, 36. New 
York: Fung & Wagnalla 
King Edward the Sixth. Bupowne Head: an His- 
torical Sketch. With an Introduction aud 
Notes by frederick George Lee, D.D., author 
of Historical Sketches of the Retormation,” 
ete. 73sxb, pp. xxix, 261. i ew Neue: Catho- 
lic Publication Society Co......cc..0.c0.c00ee+ 
‘Lhe Congregational Pealinst Hymual. Edited 
by Henry Allon, x54, pp. Xliv, 580. 
London: Hoader & Stoughton bactenseanncones 
Etchings in Verse. By Andrew F. Underhill. 
ints. pp. 121. New York, Washington and 
Chicago: Brentano Brob..........ccccccceessese 
Idle Rayminge. A Collection of Thoughts 
Jo Down in Leisure Moments. By John 
+ 7%4xd}4, pp. 200. Jackson, Ohio: 
Forty Days; or Nineveh and Its yer yentance, 
By the Rev. Samuel H. Higgins, D.D. = 
pp. 207, Boston: James H. Earle... 0% 
The mes Woy Doctrine of Recognition i in 1 the 
toCome. By George Zabriskie Gra), 
D.D.. 644x444, pp. 83. New York: Thomas 
ME iiechsvenksntnnasscce cusemaueiantoeuses 
How be | Besta a New Life. By the Right Rever- 
end H. Wilkinson, D.D., 54x?!4 pp. 66. 
New Fork: E.andJ. B Young & Co........ 
Love’s Martyr. By Laurence Alma Tadema. 
7x44, pp. 234. New Y a D. Appleton & Co. 
The Gospel Chorus. A Book of Sacred Song 
Arranged tor Male Voices. By John &. Swe- 
ney: W. J. rkpatrick and Cc. O'Kane. 
636x914, pp. 112. Philadelphias John J. 
Be eNOS 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. First Series. 
Edited for School and Home Use by J. 
Stick ekney. 724%, PP. v, 280. Boston: Gina & 


Ooo, 





ar. “Collection ‘of Hymns ‘and “Tunes 

se in Sunday- - hools, Praise and Pray- 

er meotings, etc, By H. Kurzenkuabe. 
6x74, pp. & abate urg, Pa.: J. H. K 
zenknabe & 

Labor Differences aan Their Settlement. By 
Joseph D. Weeks. 8x54. pp. 79. New eo 
The Society for Political Education... 


Gates 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. _ 
BOOKS! BOOKS! 


A Letter to the Hon. James G. BLAINE fork U, & 

Senator WARNER MILLER, of New = r 
UNITED STATES SEN 

. C., June vot, "1584.5 

E. Grant, of 7 West 424 strech 

N. atin ve avery Senate and painstaking, pears 

seller. 

and have made many purchase of Doan, ia me 

dium used by General Garfield for such books ish 

desired. I only ae Ses ong Sot should i Mr 
hase any books a 

} J 5g in over’ reapest, | reliable sud truetwortbhy- 


tfully. 
Hon. “ot G. Blaine, ReohyaRy em Mat ae 


, ~~} you need a book of any description. 
cali on or a 


. £. GRANT, 
West 43d Street, New ww Lord. ____—= 











Edwin Alden & Bros. 
Cincinnati and New York 
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JUST READY. 


EXPOSITIONS. 
SECOND SERIES. 


mvuEL Cox, D.D. 8vo. Uniform with he - irst 
BY br ries. $2.25, (81.85 to clergymen, by ma 
fh wed -three expositions which combine oe a re- 
markable desree critical grasp and popular attrac- 
tiveness.”— The British Quarterly. 
“ While he hasal! the freshness, force and fertility 
of Bueppell he surpasses him as a biblical exposi- 
-The Church Quarterly Ri Review. 


A New “Silent Comforter.” 
Words of Comfort and Consolation 


Achoice selection of Scripture texts in large type, 
printed on good paper ~ il mounted on roller, ex- 
posing one page for each day of the month. Size 
18%x2l inches, Price, 75 cents. 
This is a popular article to canvas. 
in every district. Liberal term: terms. 


THE GREAT QUESTION. 


And Other Sermons. By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D,D., 
Lord Bishopof Derry. 1i2mo,cloth. $1.50. 
Contains fifteen powerful discourses by the el-- 
yent Bishop of Derry, under four heads, as follows: 
rmons bearing on the Evidences of Christianity, 
—_— Life, Characters, The Church in Idea and 


AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. 


Externel Evidences, By WILLIAM MaRgvin, ex-Judge 
- District Court, Florida. 12mo, red cloth, gilt 
A 75 cents. 

“Speaking with anexperience ef nearly thirty 
ears of judicial life,I can confidently say that 
fave never read any argument on that subject (and 
not often on that subject) that carrie d with it greater 
or more satisfactory conviction,”’—Chies-Justice Noah 

—. 
*." Can be had through any bookseller, 
mailed, postpaid, on receip tos price, 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 and 3 Bible Soames, New Tous. 


Agents wanted 





or copies 





MISS HOWE'’S NEW NOVEL. 


ATALANTA IN THE SOUTH. 


A ROMANCE. By Mauve Howe, author of “ A New- 
port Aquarelle,” and **The San Rosario Ranch.” 
1émo, 345 pages. $1.25. 





A NEW BALZAC NOVEL. 


RISE AND FALL OF 
CESAR BIROTTEAU, 


By Honore DE Bauzac. 12mo, 401 pages, half mor- 
occo, French style, uniform with “ Pére Goriot” 
and “ Duchesse De Langeais.” 1.50, 


THE ORDEAL OF 
RICHARD FEVEREL. 


A HISTORY OF A FATHER AND SON. By GEorGE 
MEREDITH. The first volume of a new edition of 
George Meredith's works, to be issued in nine vol- 
umes, uniform size, English style, with uncut 
leaves. 12mo, cloth. Prive, $2.00, 

Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, 
publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR THE EASTER SEASON, 


THE BLESSED EASTER-TIDE. Consist- 
ine of three parte. Good Friday, Easter Even 
and Easter Day. Each part contains the Gospel 
Narrative and choice selections of poetry appro- 
priate to the day, The initial lettegs and run- 
ning title of the first two parts are printed in 
purple, those in Easter Day in gold, Illustrated 
with three photographs: Easter Morning, by Sant; 
The First Resurrection. by Thompson ; Choir of 
Angels, by Correggio. Bound in cloth, with elab- 
orate side stamp in purple and gold. ‘Quarto. 160 
art yy ie eae 82.50. 

R-SONG,. By the Right Rev. 
ni, ia. Baynes. With tour full-page illus- 
trations, and sixteen pages of illustrated text, 
vignettes, tail-pieces, etc.. drawn by J. H. Grata- 
cap,and reproduced by the Photo Gravure Com- 
pany. Quarto. The binding of a portion of the 
edition is unique and Easteresque. White cloth 
and Japanese gold brocade. ‘he side stamp isa 
calla-lily, printed in goJdand purple. $3.5 

The remainder of the edition is in light colored 
ane, sige stamp printe lin purple and gold. $3.00. 
hatman’s white drawing paper, tied with 

silk cord, 82.50 

THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton. A new _and beautiful edition of 
this charming poem. Printed un hand-made p3- 

r. Two steel-plate illustrations. Bound in two 
ety les, halt vellum, cloth sides, with antique gilt 
lettering, $1.5"; in bound paper, with steel-plate en- 
tae on side, oF 1 5A. 

THE LESTIAL COUNTRY, 
- m.,. of St. fovenrd, of Cluay. Translated by 
JOHN MASON NEALE. . A sumptuous edition 
of the master asian of this poem. Printed 

—— handsome paper. Embellished with four 
oto. illustrations trom original ae 

Small 1 quarto. Bound in two styles. In oth, $2.00 

tn Whattuan’ 8 white drawing paper, tied with silk 

THE STORY OF EASTER AS TOLD IN 
THE BOOK. The narrative of the Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension, taken trom a volume entitled 

The Life of Our Lord in the Words of the Four 
Evangelists, being the Four Gospels arranged in 
chronological orcer apd interwoven to forma 
continuous narrative.’ Printed ou hand-made 

aper, in handsome clear t ype rubricated. Bound 

n white leatherette, an 
tique; alsoin Whatman oo, = tied with silk cord. 
Embellished with two p otecraphs: St. John the 

vangelist, by Correggio: The Walk to Emmaus, 

y Plockhurst. 
piong, price in each stvle of binding, $1. 

EVEINGS WITH THE SACRED POETS; 
QUIET TALKS ABOUTTHE SINGERS 
ANte THEIR SONGS. By 





by the 





from the 


nd’ A verse down to date 
eeaa ty gilt side stamp, and ornamental 


sag Catalooue sent on application, 
— or sent by mail, ai on re- 


crn ofthe 
SON De “ry. RANDOLPH & MPANY, 
Broadway, C Cor wth St,; Seu! ork. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
we Gar Hie a 4 1 
Bt Sarat othie will bo seni aR L 


AMP 2 BROTHERS, FRABALIN BOUARE, B, Y 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


HAVE NOW READY: 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE JANIZARIES. 

A Novel by James M. LuDLow. 12n0, cloth, 1.60, 
The scene of this exciting story is laid principally 
in Albania, in the time of Iscanderbeg ana the cap- 
ture of Constantinople by the Moslems. 


4 DAUGHTER OF FIFE. A Novel by 
AMELI4 E. Barn, author of “ Jan Vedder's Wife,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, 1. 


4 RANCHMAN’S STORIES. Comprising 
“A Lone-Star Bo-Peep,.” “The Mystery of San 
saba,” “ Three Strephons of Concho,” “ Ap Epi- 
sode of Paint Rock,” A “Stage-Coach Enchant- 
ress,” “ The Tiger Lily of Liano Post,” etc., ete 
By HowarD SEELY. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE SERIES 
OF TALES FROM MANY SOURCES. 
12mo, cloth, each 75 cents. 

The six volumes of Tales may well be called a sym- 
posinm of the best living English authors. William 
Black, Mrs. Ewing, Thos. Hardy, the author of 
“John Inglesant,” Ouida, Chas. Reade, The Duchess 
Austey, Julian Sturxis, Norris, Stevenson, Mrs. For- 
rester, Besant, Wilkie Collins, Daudet, Hugh Con- 
way, Grenville Murray and many others are repre- 
sente lin their pages. 

4 REISSUE OF THE SERIES OF TALES 
FROM MANY SOURCES. Six Volumes 
in paper covers, each 25 cents. 

SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS. by E. 
P Roe. A new and cheaper edition of this weil- 
known work, containing all the illustrations of 
previous editions. With revisions, etc. Octavo, 
cloth, $2.59, 

Young people of allages Who ure interested in gar” 


dening, will derive great pleasure and profit from 
reading Mr. Roe’s 


DRIVEN BACK TU EDEN. 
$1.50, 


THREE MARTYRS OF THE NINE 
TEENTH CENTURY. By the author of the 
“Schonberg Cotta Family.” 12mo, cloth, $1. 


In Press for Publication in Aprits 


THE MIDNIGHT CRY. 
MARSH PARKER. 


luino, cloth, 


A Novel, by JANE 
12mo, cloth, 81. 


THE THORN IN THE NEST. A Novel by 
MARTHA FINLEY, author of “The Elsie Books,” 
“Signing the Cuntract, etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
755 Broadway, New York. 


RECENT 


Alden’ secs 


Illustrated Catalogue, 132 pages, 
may be had for 4 cents; condensed catalogue free. 


BEAUTIFUL HOMES. 


The ART of BEAUTIFYING SUBURBAN 


Home Grounds of Small Extent. Finely illus- 
trated, 8vo, cloth. Price reduced from $8.00 tc 
83.00, 

“We have lately been reading a new edition ofa 
work entitled ‘ Beautiful Homes,’ which seems to us 
to supply just the information needed by people 
owning small grounds and having moderate incomes 
who desire to do something in the way of inproving 
their surroundings. The work contains information 
and instruction on all such subjects as the laying out 
of roads and walks, lawns and flower gardens, the 
arrangement of dwellings, out-buildings and fences, 
the renovation of old places, plans of residences and 
grounds, the best trees, shrubs and vines to plant 
and how to plant them, the cost of these improve- 
ments and many particulars in regard to these mat- 
ters which every one desires to know. It shows how 
peoble who live in suburban towns or country vil 
lages and own a limited amount of land can have 
many of the finer pleasures of rural life at a small 
expense. The author isa practical landscape gar. 
dener, and his rules and suggestions are given in a 
plain, common-sense way, that every one can under- 
stand. The work is free as possible of technica) 
terms, and is sointerspersed witb glimpses of sunny 
homes, flowers and trees, and other pleasant features 
of happy ss homes, that it can be read with 
pleasure and profit even by those who have no par- 
ticular interest in the object of the work itself. 

*We heartily wish that this book, or one like it, 
might find its way intoevery country home. If its 
simple instructions were carried out there would be 
more happy and contented homes than there are 

new. It would teach people that there is no need of 
living amii cheerless and uninviting surroundings 

when a little effortat bringing in and utilizing the 
beautiful things around them would make their 
nonce something more ‘han mere places to stay in 

ghis and rainy days. If there is any place on earth 
that ought to be made more beautiful than any other 
itis the hone. The character of ovr materia! sur- 
roundings has more to do than mary cf us think with 
personal character. Beautiful homes £0a long way 
pwsra making beautiful livea."—The Observer, New 
Yor 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Froude’s Historical Essays. 5)ct 
Rambaud’s History ot Kussia illustrated, 2 vols., 
fine cloth. gilt :ops, per set, 8 
Allerton’s Poems of the Prairies. 70 cts. 
Peyton’s The Glasse of Time, 5 ‘ 
ife of Washi apee Irving. By Gichara Heury 
‘Sto dard, 30.¢ 
Guizot’s History ‘of France, new edition, 8 vols., 
12 mo, 427 fine illustrations 
Obiter Dieta, By Augustine Birrell, 5” cts. 
Classic Comedies, By Go demith, _ Sheridan, and 
Johnson, fine ae 
“ antebenent edition 
published in td ave 
Taylor’s Self-Cure ‘of Hernia. 90 cts. 
Rawlinson’s Ancient Religions. 15 ets. 
Egypt and Babylon, 75 ¢ 
Ques Greenweed’s Home Folks t tories, “60 cts, 
Hotyoake’s Manual of Co-operation, 36 cts, 
Dipmrsce Thompson’s By-Ways and Bird’ Notes’ 


Bricks ‘from Babel. By J. McNair Wright. 6' cts. 
What Tommy D d. By Emily Huntington Miller, 
illustrated av —, 





R. CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


MR. STOCKTON’S NOVEL. 
THE LATE MRS. NULL. os." oiume, 12m. 


81.50. 
‘He has written a book which you can't discuss 


without laughing; and that is proof enough of its 
quality."—. Y. Tribune. 





“We congratulate the novel reader upon the feast 
there is in ‘ The Late Mrs. Null.’ "—Hart/ford Post. 
ISABEL 


THE FPIC SONGS OF RUSSIA. y a 


Haracoop. With an Introductory Note by Prof. 
Francis J. Child. 1 vol., 8vo, 8.50 net. 


Miss Hapgood’s book opens to English readers an 
entirely tew mythology. and lays before them a se- 
ries of tales so fresh, Id and fantastic that they will 
prove to be as much of a novelty as the Eastern 
stories were when first put into English. To students 
of folk lore aad literary history their value cannot be 
overestimated. They present a new national titera- 
ture and at a time when the interest in a!] things Rus- 
sian is specially acute. 


A DESPERATE CHANC 


12mu, $1.00. 


Lieutenant Kelley’s novel has the fascination 
which attends a good, stirring sea story, and also the 
interest of a well developed plot. It is the sort of 

k which, if once taken up, wil] be read to the 
final page regardless of time or season. 


VALENTINO. 


By Lieut. J. D. J, 
KELLEY, U.8.N. 
1 vol., 


By WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. 
New and cheaper edition, 81.0. 


IN BRITAIN DURING THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY, 2s 5ouxrcxx0ce.p.p. 


New and cheaper edition. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.00. 


*,* These books for sale by al! booksellers, cr 
sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


143-745 Broadway, New York. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICA 
DENOMINATIONS. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


T. NELSLN & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street. New Yert. 


“WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER. 








Cc f John Ruskin. The best 
American edition, 14 fvols, 318.00. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P. O. Box, 1227. 393 Pearl St., New York. 





Religious Journals and 
Journalists. 


inent lith hic establishment of New 

York has issued. a nely executed picture, entitled 

Representative Rel igious Journals and Journalists 

of America.” It gives a most cnasipent likeness of 
each of oe f we oe well-known 

H. 4 eae ¥ ; BULL, D.D., of The Sunday-school 

ade a. 

HENRY M. DEXTER, D.D., of The Congregatonatist 


A book of 100 pages. The 
EWSPAPER best book sere an advertiser 


to consult, be he experi- 

enced or otherwise. It con- 

RTISI tains lists of newspapers 
and estimates of the cost 

of advertising. Theadver- 


tiser who wants to spend one dollar. 


sacormation he req Sads in i Be 


res, while for him who will in- 
usand dollars in advertising, 
scheme Ay indicated” which will meet bis every See 
quirement, or can ny Ay to doso by slight changes 
easily arrived at b y correspondence, One hundred 
and fifty-three editions have been tqoned. Sent post- 
pia, to any ecdrees for 10 cente. pet EOP 
LL & CO., NEWSPAPE DVERTISING 
BUREAU, 10 Spruce St, (Printing Boas Square),N.Y. 


A. 8. BAKNES & CO., Ed ti 





1 Publishers. N. Y. 














MUSIC. 





EASTER MUSIC. 


“. ti it C ti i A new arrangement 

ap vl y ap ive. of Scripture Selec- 

tions for Easter Tide, interspersed with appropri- 

ate hymns, set to orig'nal gust, the whole Ser- 

vice being ee ae fitted for use on Easter Sun- 

day by young and 16 pp. By Rev. Ropert 
WRY 


3 
Price, $4 per 100; 5 cts. each by Mail. 


7 t A | N 10.” Issued this 
as er nnua 0, season. Con- 
tains new and original songs by popular compos- 
ers,furnishing an abundant variety of appropriate 
material for Sunday -Schooi Easter Festivals. 
ree 84 per 100; 5 cts. — by Mail. 


" Festiva Anthems.” ui. #2, cctx2 


page Anthems for 
Easter and other jo — occasio 
Price, 3.60 per doz; 4 35c. each by Mail. 


Acomplete catalogue of ue of Easter _jtuste, 
Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on sent on requ 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth 8t.; N.Y; 


81 Randolph St.. Chicago. 


Services, 








ASTER MUS 


THE RISEN CHRIST. 
AN EASTER cA 
§ consis a» ‘4 Scontanes and instructive 





sponsive Service, throughout which isinterspersed 
new and appropriate music, the bay S forming a 
oe Easter Exercise for Su nday Sc 

ti Price 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen by 
mal Y ee $4.00 2 hunared by express, not 






prenai 


1886. EASTER CHIMES, !886: 


WITH SERVICE, (Ad Lib. 
collection of new, bright and pretty carols 
the very best writers of words and music, to w hich 
is prefixed an exceedingly interesting Responsive 
Service, prepared by Nettie A. Wellman. The ar- 
rangementis such that the Service and Carols ge 4 

be used separately or combined, as the music 

printed after the Seryice, instead of being inter 

8 pomsed through it. Price, "the same as‘ The Risen 
ist 


Send pe our complete lists of Easter 
Music, F 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0, 
4. CHURCH & CO., 55 E. 13th St., New Yor City. 


‘STATIONERY, PICTURES Etc. 
R. U. GOING ,< ct MARRIED? '2.°° 


INEIDER. 37 Jonn Si supplies WEDDING Guns 

















EDUCATION. 
EST TEACHERS. ,x0'foxrien, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with positions. 
Cipopiese of Good 8c a pd to Parents. 


paw | 
Schoo a Kinder dergarten Matorial, etc. 
JW SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7E. Mth Street, N. ¥. 





Boston. 
_J. BARROWS, D.D., of The Christian Register, Bost 
8: “iHENAUS. PRI ME, D.D., of The New York Obv- 


NRY M. FIELD. . D.D.. of The Beangetset, N. % 
BE M. BUCK LEY, D.D., of The Chris 
deo IRGE 8. MALLORY, D.D., 


New Yo ~~ 
WEN, of The spaepondent, New York, 
HENRY C: BOWEN, of Tie Inaepeutent New 
J.G, MONTFORT, D. ‘D., of The Herald and Presbyter 





MOVEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 





Cincinnati. 


' TeAAO a D.D., of The Christian Standard, 


re peture ie onl 
of eac’ 
nection nof the first pee of the pa 


process. 
—— gl (size, twenty-two by twenty-«' ht 


mF Frill be — Yo pagked, postage preraid 
pty | ving rt 1 ot Dot tall a edt ty _ Go 
any one receiving it isn = 


turned, and the money will c eerfully be 
A 


daress PE INDEPENDENT. 
?. 0. Box 2787. New Vork. 


Popular Text-Books. 


SERVEY’S ROOK-KEEPING. Single 
me ae Schools. Single and double entry 
for High Schools and Academies, used almost exclu- 
sively in New England and very extensively in other 
a | for examination, Single Entry, 30 cents. Sia- 
gle and Double, 50 cen 

TuamPeEr. BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston. 








Ronk Agents Wanted, Am. Fub’e Co., sartfcrd.Cor, 





st Published. Books _FOR THE BIBLIOPHILE. 

Books and Bookmen. ¥i, ANDREW LANG, author 

f “The Library,” etc, With Illustrations, e- 

y= art. of Binding, etc., and with original and appro- 

priate Head- pieces, Tail- -pieces, and in Letterr, 

designed specially for this work by G. LM, 12m0, 

cloth, uncut. —— For sale by Ri ocktellers: 
or sent, ost free, by 

. J. COOMBES, Publisher, 
GE - 5 Kasti7th Street, New York. 





IF you desire to subscribe for any worthy paper or 
magazine, and wish to save from ten to seventy-five 
cents on each subscription, acne for price iist to 

THE SELECT LITERATURE CO. ‘ 
Canandaigua, ¥. . 





AMEEICAY AND FOREIGN TEACHERS 
GENCY supplies Prefearors, Teachers. 
tors. Coveqnasses, ete., to Colleges, Schools and - an 


ilies. Apply to 
MRS. M. +. fOUNG-FULTON, 
- E nm Square, New York 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


guppy lies schools with t teachers,teachers with positions 
forcircular. E.0.Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston, 


French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages og ae for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricn. S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, 5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 
questions, and a of exercises. Sample copy, 
Part I., aE cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 

EISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING co. 
Herald Buildin Boston, Mas: 











O} li COLLEGE, Oberlin, C. 
er | no saloons; best re- 

ligious influences; elective etude gids students last 

in hay kL bang b 

Stringed tnetruments, 

act erlin. 
Rice. ang 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC' 
Tremont Teachers wan 
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Ashigions _Tutelligence. 


THE DECREES OF THE BALTI- 
MORE COUNCIL. 


WE gave last week some passages from 
the Decrees of the Baltimore Council, which 
have just been promulgated by Cardinal 
Archbishop Gibbons. We have carefully 
examined the Latin text, and have trans- 
lated for the benefit of our readers some of 
the more important passages and chapters. 

Under Title II, which concerns the 
duties and powers of bishops and priests, 
we find some very interesting chapters. It 
is by the provisions under this title that 
the Catholic Church in the United States 
ceases to be a missionary organization and 
becomes a national church on a canonical 
basis. Those passages in quotation marks 
follow as closely as may be the text; those 
not so distinguished are summarized trans- 
lations : 

TITLE II—CNAPTER 2, 
Diocesan. Counselors. 

Since at the present time Cathedral Chap- 
ters cannot be established, let Diocesan Coun- 
selors be appointed, wise and intelligent men, 
whose number should be six, or at least four; 
but where so many cannot be had, certainly two. 
The Counselors must be selected by the Bishop, 
yet 50 that he shall himself select half of them, 
and the other half of them after nomination by 
the clergy. The nomination by the clergy must be 
made thus: The Priests shall give to the Bishop 
the names of such as they regard fit—tbree 
names being given for each one to be appointed 
—from these the Bishop shall make his selec- 
tion. The duties of the Counselors shall be to 
give the Bishop advice as to calling Diocesan 
Synods ; as to division of parishes; as to deliv- 
ering a parish to the religious fraternity; as to 
Diocesan Seminaries; as to selecting new 
Counselors or examiners; or as to the control 
of Diocesan or Parish fands exceeding five thou- 
sand dollars. Counselors are to be elected for 
a term of three years. After election they can- 
not be removed except for cause or infirmity 
and with the consent of the other Counselors. 
Counselors shall act in session and by ballot, 
when it seems best; and the Bishop shall call 
them together at stated times—four times a 
year, or at least twice a year. 

CHAPTER 3, 
Concerning Examiners, 

Let there be at least six Examiners to take 
charge of the competitive examinations [con- 
cursus) for the charge of Parishes where the 
Rector is irremovable ; also, for examining can- 
didates for ordination of younger priests or 
scholars who wish to be admitted to a higher 
Seminary. Examiners must take the oath to 
fulfill their oftices honestly, and to receive no 
gifts. 

CHAPTER 4, 
Concerning Deans or Rural Vicars, 

To this office Priests must be admitted who 
have had experience in tho sacred ministry, who 
are prudent and wise, and who know how to 
exercise authority so that they may be eyes and 
ears to the Bishop. Among other things, their 
duty will be to preside over meetings of the 
Priests for the discussion of religious matters, 
to watch over the Priests within their Deanery, 
and to report to the Bishop every year matters 
of importance in their district. 

CHAPTER 65. 
Concerning Irremovable Rectors. 

“In every diocese, by the authority of the 
Bishop, let there be chosen by advice of his 
Counselors, certain Missons which seem spe- 
cially fitted tobe made into Parishes, and to be 
ruled by a Missionary Rector, permanently ap- 
pointed or irremovable, as in England. A Mis- 
sion of this sort, over which shall be appointed 
an irremovable Rector, must, by all means, be 
provided with a church building, with a school 
for each sex, with a house fitted for the use of 
the Priest, with revenues sufficient and sure 
enough for the necessary support of the Priest, 
Church and School. 

‘*A Mission whose Rector has once been made 
irremovable will thereafter always have an ir 
removable Rector, even though it shall be de- 
prived of some part of its territory by division ; 
but Rectors of new Parishes made by such 
division shali not be irremovable unless so con- 
stituted by authority of the Bishop. 

“At present—In each diocege let irremovable 
Missionary Rectors be appointed of such num- 
ber that one-tenth of all the Missiovary Rectors 
of the diocese may be irremovabile, provided 
that the requisite conditions be fulfilled on the 
part of tbe Mission and on the part of the Rec- 

tor to be selected. Let not this proportion of 
one in ten be inconsiderately exceeded within 
the period of twenty years ensuing after these 
decrees are published. The insti:u:ion of irre- 


movable Rectors must not be deferred more than 
three years after the publication of these de- 
erees. 





** Among the irremovable Rectors the Rector 
of the Cathedral Church is not to be counted, 
and when a new diocese is established the Rec- 
tor of the Church which the Bishop shall select 
as a Cathedral shall be ipso facto removable.” 

A priest to be appointed as irremovable Rec- 
tor must for ten years at least have faithfully 
exercised his office within the Diocese ; he must 
have proved himself adapted for administering 
a parish both in temporal and spiritual things ; 
he shall pass his examination according to the 
rule given below. The Bishops are to have the 
libert? in the first instance, of appvuinting ir- 
removable Rectors who seem to them fit without 
their passing the examination, but with the 
advice of their Counselors. The Missionary 
Rector appointed irremovably cannot be removed 
from his Mission except for canonical 2auses, 
Among these causes are the following: Ist. Per- 
tinacious disobedience, in a matter of great im- 
portance, to the rules laid down by the Bishop 
either for the administration of his own Mis- 
sion or for carrying the diocesan burdens. 2d. 
Open disregard of the orders of the Bishop, 
after repeated admonition, as to sustaining 
Catholic schools, resulting in great injury to 
them, or as to erecting new ones after the Bishop 
has declared, having carefully considered the 
matter and the condition of the Mission, that 
new schools can and shall be erected. 34. Rash 
and repeated borrowing of money after admoni- 
tion, for a Church or mission, or for himself, 
without the permission of the Bishop, or for 
manifest disobedience in paying debts. 4b. 
Collusion with lay trustees, in giving the 
Church’s notes, and falsely representing the 
money as due to the Rector himself, 5th. Fraud- 
ulent deception of the Biskop by deliberate 
falsehood, in the annual report of the spiritual 
or temporal state of the Mission, in a matter of 
great moment tending to agrave injury of the 
Mission itself. 6th. Public scandal as to the 
morals of the Priest where the care of souls will 
suffer great injury. 

CHAPTER 6. 
Concerning Competitive Examinations. 


Examinations for Irremovable Missions should 
be held before the Bishop or his Vicar Geucra] 
by three Examiners. When a Mission is vacant 
to which appointment is made by examination, 
let the Bishop appoint over it a suitable Vicar, 
then let him announce the vacancy to the clergy 
and assign ten daya for applicants for examina- 
tion. He must not defer the confirmation of a 
new Rector more than six months. Only auch 
Priests shall be admitted to examination as are 
worthy in faith and character; who have ex- 
ercised their sacred ministry well in the diocese 
and have had the charge of a Church as plain 
Rector for at least three years, or have other- 
wise given proof of their consistency. Exam- 
ination is to be both oral and written. Ques- 
tions to be proposed by the Examiners shall be 
drawn from moral theology, dogmatics, htur- 
gies and canon law, and shall not treat of any 
“subject except those which pertain properly to 
pastoral duty; and in these such shall be es- 
pecially selected as it is necessary for practical 
purpose to have a prompt and ready knowledge 
of, One or more questions from the Catechism 
shall be given to be expounded, that it may be 
seen how far the candidate can adapt himself 
to the simple instruction of children and ignor- 
ant persons. A text from the Gospels shall be 
given for the candidate to writea sermon from. 
The written examinations shall be simultaneous 
anda definite time shall be given to prepara- 
tion. No one shall go out before the end of the 
examination. In answering written questions 
Candidates may use the Holy Scriptures, and 
can refer to the Council of Trent, the Body of 
Canonical Law and the Concordance, but no 
other books or help of any sort. The Examiners 
can only decide how many are competent for 
the place, the right of selecting from those thus 
reported being reserved to the Bishop. The 
Examiners must give their decision before leay- 
ing the place of examination. 


Title III contains a chapter on the obser- 
vance of the Lord’s Day, as follows: 

** We earnestly commend to the faithful the 
day reserved by our Lord for worship and the 
exercise of religious duties in a special manner, 
and by a strict law as one to be faithfully ob- 
served. On this day let them abstain entirely 
from servile labor; let them not omit to hear 
Mass as ordained except for grave reason, and 
let them sanctify the Lord’s Day also by other 
acts of devotion and piety, thus supplying a 
suitable rest for the body and nourishing the 
soul with the food of prayer and doctrine, and 
evjoying the liberty of the Sons of God with 
their neighbors and friends. Since, however, 
the rest itself of the day not seldom offers many 
occasions for sins, let them diligently avoid 
abusing the celestial gift by offendmg God and 
so provoking the divine curse and bringing 
upon themselves the greatest evils. . . . 
‘“‘Andsince it is proper for Christian men sedu- 
lously to guard, not only against what is bad in it- 
self, but also what has the appearance of evil, and 
much more what is accustomed to lead to evil, 
let Catholics freely renounce all recreation and 
employments which do not narmonize with the 





sanctity of the Lord’s Day; or which, by their 








own nature,lead even to the transgression of 
the laws, whether divine or human. Among 
things of this sort certainly the frequenting of 
taverns and saloons, from which so many and 
so great evils result to religion and to society, 
occupies a chief place to-day. Let pastors labor 
faithfully and diligently, and with admonitions, 
rebukes, threats, even, and punishment where 
neceesary. to root out this evil; and let them 
aid in such a way that almost the only spot 
may be removed which among us more and 
more abuses the splendor of the Lord’s Day.” 


In addition to what we gave, last week, 
concerning the establishing and patronizing 
of public schools, is the following provis- 
ion in Title 6, Section 1: 


After giving rules for the establishment of 
Catholic schools the decrees continue: ‘When 
therefore for reason sufficient and approved by 
the Bishop, parents wish tu send their children 
to the public schools, provided by necessary 
cautions the chief dangers are removed, we 
strictly commend that no one, whether Bishop 
or Priest, shall dare by threats or by act itself to 
drive away the parents of such a child from the 
Sacraments, as if they were unworthy, aa this 
has been expressly forbidden by the Pope, 
through the Sacred Congregation. Much more 
is this to be understood of the children them- 
selves ; while therefore the Pastors of the souls 
admonish the faithful and admit to them of the 
perils of these schoola, let them by all means 
beware lest, led by immoderate zeal, they seem 
by words or deeds to disobey the most wise coun- 
sels anc mandates of the Holy See.” 








MOODY AND SANKEY IN 
CHARLESTON. 


BY THE REV. C. E. CHICHESTER. 


Tuis quiet, old fashioned city, where every- 
thing of a religious character is done *‘ decently 
and in order,” has been stirred as never before 
by the labors of the Evangelists, Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey. A year ago, when these brethren 
were laboring in Richmond, a petition was pre- 
pared, signed by a number of the pastors of 
different denominations, and forwarded to 
Richmond, inviting them to extend their south- 
ern tour to this point. Previous engagements 
prevented their coming at that time, but a 
promise was made to visit Charleston this 
spring, if the way was clear. Accordingly, as 
soon as it was known that they contemplated a 
southern tour this winter, a second petition was 
prepared ard even more generally signed by the 
city pastors, and forwarded to Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey. In making up their schedule of 
appointments Charleston was accordingly al- 
lotted its proper place upon the list, and notice 
was cent to that effect. In January Mr. George 
A. Hall arrived, and all the pastors who were 
willing to co-operate met him in one of the 
parlors of the Y. M.C. A. Building. There were 
present ministers of the Baptist, Episcopalian, 
Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Re- 
formei Episcopalian Churches, showing how 
united the people of God were upon this matter. 
Ageneral committee was appointed, consisting 
of all the co-operating pastors, with one layman 
from each church, The chairman selected was 
the Rev. C. 8. Vedder of the Huguenot 
Church, a man of clear head, calm judgment, 
and exc Jlent administrative ability. Subcom- 
mittees were next appointed, and there was 
given “to every man his work.” From the 
very first everything moved along with military 
precision, and without ajar or hindrance. Dif- 
ficulties disappeared or were overcome one by 
one, and every possible preparation was com- 
pleted before the Evangelists arrived. Agricul- 
tural Hall, the largest building in the city, was 
prompily cleared of the New Orleans exhibit, 
which was taken down and shipped to Columbia, 
there to remain permanently. Platforms were 
erected, chairs secured, ushers appointed, choir 
gathered and drilled, so that there remained 
almost nothing to be done when the time ar- 
rived. 

Several weeks prior to the meetings, specia 
services were held, first in the Citadel Square 
Baptist Church, under the Rev. Lansing Bur- 
roughs, of Augusta, who preached a series of 
earnest sermons to large congregations. These 
were followed by noon-day prayer meetings in 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, and night ser- 
vices in the various Methodist churches. On Sun- 
day, Monday and Tuesday vight union preach- 
ing services were held in the Agricultural Hal) 
where vast congregations gathered each night to 
listen to the Word preached. Thus it will be 
seen that due preparation was made, both of a 
temporal and spiritual character. Judging from 
the outpouring of the people, and the genera 
solemnity which characterized all these prepara- 
tory services, it seemed as though a revival in 
the heart of God’s people had already com- 
amenced. 7 

As the hour of noon on Wednesday drew 
near, when the first service was to be held, it 
was whispered around that the evangelist had 
not arrived, and could not possibly be in the 
city before one o’clock. The Chairman, Dr. 
Vedder, at once secured the services of Mr. J. E. 
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K. Studd, the young Englishman, who with 
his wife had arrived the night before from 
Richmond. Mr. Studd readily complied, ang 
the meeting commenced promptly at the time 
advertised. After the preliminary exercises Mr 

Studd, in a simple, earnest manner, related the 
incident connected with his own and his broth. 
er’s being brought under Mr. Moody’s influence 

and the steps which led gradually to his brother 
consecrating himself to the workin China, The 
audience was deeply interested, and it was ip- 
deed providential that this opportunity wag 
offered for Mr. Studd to open the eerieg of 
meetings by his effective address. Just ag he 
was drawing toaclose a slight stir was observed 
at the rear of the platform, when in slipped a 
stout, full-bearded gentleman, who had eyi. 
dently just been brought from the depot, It 
only needed one look to convince every one 
that Mr. Moody himself was among us. Mr, 
Studd closed his address, a hymn was sung, and 
Mr. Moody commenced, without a moment's 
delay, his earnest discourse on “Giving our 
Best to God.” Although he had been traveling 
since nine o'clock the night before in a crowdeq 
car, and without time to go to his hotel, he 
seemed as bright and fresh as though he haq 
rested a week. He came alone, Mr, Sankey 
heing delayed in Jacksonville, by the tremen- 
dous crowd of tourists now returning North 
from Florida, where they had gone to find the 
winter, and wherethey had found it. The de- 
mand for berths in sleeping cars was so great 
that all had been secured up to the 10th of April 
next. When Mr. Moody started he had to 
stand, and there were seventy-five ladies stand- 
ing in the aisles of the cars. It showed the in- 
domitable spirit of the man that he was willing, 
if need be, to stand all the way from Jackson- 
ville to Charleston, rather than disappoint an 
audience. 

The Wednesday night service was a remark. 
able one. The vast congregation which assem- 
bled filled every foot of sitting and standing 
room in the building, while hundreds were 
unable to gain admittance. Mr. Moody showed 
his wonderful power over assemblies when, be- 
fore the services began, a lady fainted. In a 
moment he was on his feet, gave outa hymn, 
waved the people to their feet, commenced the 
singing, and then directed the ushers to pick the 
lady up bodily and carry her out as rapidly as 
possible ; and in a few moments all was, quieted 
down, and the services proceeded without fur- 
ther inter.uption, many persons in the house 
knowing nothing of what was going on. The 
sermon was on ‘Sowing and Reaping”; and 
there was many a sharp arrow sent into the 
hearts of those present, that will not be easily 
drawn out. An aftcr prayer-meeting was held, 
at which nearly the entire audience remained, 
and deep solemnity pervaded the whole congre- 
gation. 

The color question was most happily settled 
by Mr. Moody, who seems to be ready for any 
emergency. The hall, though the largest in the 
city, was too small to accommodate the white 
people alone; hence it was impossible, on this 
account, if for no other, te throw it open to 
white and black alike. The general committees 
arranged, however, for the colored people to 
have the use of the hall, just as it stood, for a 
service at 11 o’clock on Sunday morning. But 
the pastors of the colored churches corre- 
sponded with Mr. Moody in advance, and he 
agreed to preach for them in one of their larg- 
est churches once every day during his stay in 
the city. This proposition was most gladly 
accepted by the colored pastors ; and on Thurs- 
day morning Mr. Moody preached to a great 
congregation in Centenary Methodist Church. 
Upon concluding his services, he went at once 
to Agricultural Halland preached to another 
crowded assembly. His sermon was on **The 
Bible,” and was filled with telling points, ap- 
propriate alike to pastors and people. Mr. 
Sankey, not having yet arrived, Mr. Moody 
used the chorus choir freely, and kept the meet- 
ing from flagging in interest. 

On Thursday night the first meeting * for 
men only” was held. Fears were entertained 
that there would not be enough “‘ men only” to 
half fiil the hall, and the ladies begged to be per- 
mitted to fill the other half. But when the 
hour fcr opening the doors came, a steady stream 
of men commenced pouring in until every chair 
in the building was occupied, and the half-dozen 
ladies who had worked their way in were lost in 
the great crowd. It was a grand sight from the 
platform to see those two thousand faces lovking 
intently at the earnest speaker, who was preach- 
ing to them with all the power and energy he 
possessed. His subject was ‘*Excuses” , and be- 
fore he was through, there was not a man pres- 
ent who did not feel that all his flimsy excuses 
for not accepting the invitation to the feast 
were a pack of lies. Over seventy persons aros¢ 
for prayer. Mr. Sankey was present, having 8- 
rived during the day, and sang several pieces 
with great effect. An inquiry meeting was held 
at the close of service, at which those who stood 
up for prayer and others were present. About 
twenty-five gave themselves to Christ. : 

The noon meeting on Friday was again 
crowded, ladics predominating. Mr. Moody 
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preached with great earnestness on ‘The Power 
of the Holy Spirit.” Mr. Sankey sang several 
pieces with much tenderness and pathos, At 4 
o’elock in the afternoon, Mr. Moody, assisted 
by Mr. Studd, preached again in the largest 
colored church, to a great congregation. Over 
two bundred crowded to the altar, at the close 
of service, and amid much excitement and re- 
ligious fervor, & number professed Christ. At 
night Agricultural Hall was again filled with 
men, and an overflow meeting at the same hour 
crowded the First Presbyterian Church, mostly 
with ladies, to its utmost capacity. Mr. Moody 
preached in the Hall his sermon on “Seeking,” 
and Mr. Sankey, after singing two pieces, went 
to the church and conducted services there. 
Mr. Studd, at the same hour, was conduc'ing 
another service for the colored peuple. In this 
way, men and women, white and colored, were 
receiving the mestage at the same time. At the 
inquiry meeting more than fifty men sought and 
found the Saviour. 

Saturday was a repetition of Friday. Mr. 
Moody preached at noon on the * New Birth,’ 
and after the sermon a large number, mostly 
females, went to the inquiry room. In the af- 
ternoon he preached again to the colored people, 
who assembled in large numbers to hear him. At 
night the sermon was to men only, although 
many ladies were also admitted after the doors 
were thruwn open. The Citadel Cadets marched 
into the Halil, and listened with the closest_at- 
tention. The sermon was upon * Confessing 
Christ,” and was a most powerful appeal for men 
to come out boldly on the Lord’s side. Many 
men rose for prayer, and entered the inquiry 
room, among them quite a number of the 
cadets. 

Sunday was the last and the great day of the 
feast. At 9 o’clock the Hall was filled with Chris- 
tian workers. Mr. Moody preached his dis- 
course on ** Working for Christ”; and when he 
nad finished it was apparent that a new zeal had 
been aroused in many Christians present to go 
out and work for the Master. When the great 
crowd was dismissed, and the people wended 
their way to their various churches for 11 
o’clock service, Mr. Moody hurried to one col- 
ored church, Mr. Sankey to another, and Mr. 
Studd to a third, where each one preached to 
great congregations. Mr. Studd had also held a 
service at 9 o’clock, with the Citadel Cadets, in 
the South Carolina Military Academy. He also 
preached in the afternoon and again in the 
evening, each time in a different colored church. 
It will thus be seen that the colored population 
of Charleston enjoyed as great privileges by the 
coming of the evangelists as the white people, 
although the latter bore all the labor and ex- 
pense. In the afternoon, the service ‘‘for women 
only ” was held, and the Hall was again crowded 
to its utmost capacity with females alone, rep- 
resenting every church and society circle in the 
city. Mr. Moody's text was ‘* God is love” ; and it 
need scarcely be seid that before he had finished 
the whole audience was in tears, as they con- 
templated God’s boundless love. Many a moth- 
er’s heart was melted for her erring boy, many 
a wife prayed fervently for an unbelieving hus- 
band, many a sister for a wandering brother. 

The Sunday-night service was the closing one ; 
and so deeply had the people of Charleston been 
stirred, that there was a spontaneous outpour- 
ing of men, who filled the Hall, so that there re- 
mained not even standing room. The sermon 
was on ** Not far from the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
He pictured Herod, Pilot, Judas, Felix, and 
Agrippa as being not far from the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and yet every one shut out. As this 
was the last time Mr. Moody would stand before 
that vast audience, he was ceeply moved, and 
his appeals to those who were not far from the 
Kingdom were exceedingly tender. More than a 
hundred arose for prayer, and repaired to the 
inquiry room. Nearly the entire corps of cadets 
filed out and went to the inquiry 100m, where 
Mr. Sankey, and Mr. and Mrs. Studd, and the 
city pastors, aud other Christian workers pointed 
all inquirers to the Lamb of God. 

Thus closed the most remarkable series of re- 
ligious services that Charleston has witnessed 
since the days when Whitfield preached here. 
It is estimated, taking the aggregate of the 
white and colored congregations, that not less 
than 40,000 out of the 60,0L0 people in Charles- 
ton heard the Word preached by these evangel- 
ists. Their departure was greatly regretted by 
themselves as well as by the people;and Mr, 
Moody would gladly bave remained ten days 
longer, if his appointments bad not been out in 
advance. The services, however, will not be 
discontinued; but the Rev. Mr. Sayford, as- 
sisted by Protessor Towner aud his wife, will 
Continue to labor here during the present week. 
The ultimate results of these services cannot be 
estimated ; but it is enough to say that they will 
be exceedingly great and lasting. 

CHaBLEsTon, 8. C., March 29th, 1886 


Tae King and Queen of the Greboes, in 
the Cape Palmas district, Liberia, Africa, have 





been received by Bishop Ferguson, in the Epis-* 


opal Mission, by baptiam. The Prime Minis- 
Po witnessed the baptism, declared that 

t for the Mission's objection to polygamy he 
uae & Obristi an. 





Rews of f the Week, 


WASHINGTON. 


CONGRESSMAN .O’NEILL’s arbitration bill 
was passed in the House on April 3d by a vote 
of 199 to 2¥. The bill provides that in disputes 
between railroad companies and their employés 
aboard of arbitration shall be appointed con- 
sisting of three persons; one person to be ap- 
pointed by the railroad company, one by the 
employés, and the third to be selected by the 
two thus appointed. The board is to have all 
the powers and authority in respect to admin- 
istering oaths, subponaing witnesses, and re- 
quiring the production of papers and writings 
relating to the subject in hand, now possessed 
by the United States Commissioners appointed 
by the Circuit Court of the United States. The 
Board of Arbitration is to organize at the 
nearest possible point to the seat of the dispute, 
and hear and determine on the matters of dif- 
ference submitted to them in writing by all the 
parties. Each member of the buard is to re- 
ceive ten dollars a day ; and clerks, stenographers, 
marshals and others are to be paid at the regu- 
lar rate of the pay for services made United 
States Commissioners. 


....The Ohio members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee and submitied an ener- 
getic protest in behalf of the wool-growers of 
their state against the proposition to place wool 
on the free list. Earnest and forcible speeches 
were delivered by Congressmen Warner and 
Grosvenor, and the members of the committee 
were plainly informed that the wool-growers of 
Ohio, irrespective of party, are not only op- 
posed to the reduction or abolition of the duty 
on wool, but are in favor of an increase in the 
preeent rate of duty. 


....Chairman Miller, of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currexcy, has been instructed 
to report favora'ly bis bill providing for the 
issue of $25,000,000 in silver certificates of the 
denomination of $1, and #50,000,000 in certifi- 
cates of the $2 denomination. 


....Secretary Manning continues to improve, 
and it is expected that he will be able to sit up 
within a few days. 


DOMESTIO. 

....The raiiroad strike in the Southwest re- 
sulted in bloodshed on April3d. At Fort Worth 
Tex., the sheriff and his posse, armed with Win- 
chester rifles, attempted to take out a train, A 
short distance out, at the first stopping-place, a 
gang of men was discovered ahead on the track, 
They were ordered away, but refused to move, 
While the officers were advancing to clear the 
track some one fireda pistol. Then the men 
who were lounging on either side of the track 
arose, and each side delivered a volley at same 
time. Four men dropped, and the strikers got 
bebind a pile of ties. The deputies advanced on 
this, and were met by a volley which mortally 
wounded two and killed oue. In all, tive depu- 
ties were wounded, three mortally, and one was 
killed outright. One striker was killed, and 
several wounded, Ten companies of militia, 
and one battery of artillery were at once ordered 
to Fort Worth. On the night of April 4th 
2,000 citizens of the town were in arms, 
and the strikers were ariving from all 
points, A prominent Knight of Labor said that 
there would be no more armed opposition ; but if 
a train should run on to a loose rail or misplaced 
switch, it was the lookout of the engineer and 
not of the strikers. At St. Louis the, strike is 
considered to be practically at an end. Martin 
Trons, the chairman of Assembly 101, atter 
ordering the men to resume work on March 3ist, 
afterward ordered the sirike to go on, saying 
that Mr. Hoxie refused to treat with them as 
Kuigh‘s of Labor. ‘ibe yards are being rapidly 
cleared, however, and Mr. Hoxie says that if che 
Knights will return to work, he will only be able 
to take about half of them back, since their 
places have been filled by new men. The block- 
ade in East St. Louis has beea broken. The 
Grand Jury of the county has issued 100 indict- 
ments against strikers, whose names are with- 
held till the officers secure them. Mr. Powderly 
is dangerously ull at his home im Scranton, 
Penn. 


.:..Severe storms in the South iast week in- 
tlicted a vast amount of damage to property, 
and caused a severe loss of. life in Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, Kentucky, Al- 
abama, Virginia and Georgia. In Georgia there 
was the heaviest rainfall since 1861. The trains 
on the eight lines of road leading out uf Atlanta 
were stopped, and the travel on roads was ren- 
dered dangerous by immenze washouts ani 
landslides. About eight inches of water fell. 
The narrow-gauge railroads throughout the 
state are demoralized, and it will cost nearly as 
much to repair them as it took to build them in 
the first instance. The Tennessee River rose 
forty-five feet, and stopped the travel and the 
passage of mails along the East Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia and Georgia Railroad. About ten inches 





of water fell on the upper Tennessee watershed. 
Great damage was done at Richmond, Va., by 
the rising of the James. Nearly all that portion 
of the city known as Rocketts was submerged to 
a depth of from eight to ten feet. 


....A fire broke out in the Planters’ House, 
St. Louis, in the early morning on April 3d. 
There were some 200 regular boarders in the 
hotel besides a large numberof transients. The 
fire began in the rear of the building under the 
servants’ quarters, and the entire hotel was soon 
filled with smoke. There was a violent snow- 
storm at the time, and some fonr inches of snow 
on the ground. All of the guests escaped to 
the street. The firemen broke open some rail- 
road offices near at hand to shelter the women 
and children. The men had to dress themselves 
on the street in the snow. The flames were soon 
put out, and it was then found that four servant 
girls were missing. Their bodies were found, 
but all «fforts made to revive them failed. 


.-..The iron steamer ‘‘ Europa” went ashore 
in a dense fog at Qougue, L. I., on the night of 
March 31st. She was a German vessel loaded 
with sugar and 189 barrels of whisky, and was 
valued at 150,000. The captain thought he was 
several miles from land when the vessel struck. 
No lives were lost, but most of the cargo was 
badly damaged. She lies within 400 yards from 
the shore on the sand, and is full of water. As 
goon as she is pumped out and her cargo un- 
loaded she will be hauled off by tugs, 


..-The steamboat ‘* Capitol City,” ran ashore 
on Rye beach on the night of March 3let. The 
captain got two miles out of his course in the 
dense fog, and did not discover his mistake til] 
the boat struck on Passengers’ Rock. There was 
great confusion among the passengers, but no 
lives were lost. The ‘‘Capitol City” was built 
in 1852. There was about $30,000 worth of 
freight on board which was damaged by water 


....Lhree more of the Aldermen have been 
arrested and are held in bail to answer charges 
of bribery. They are: Kirke, Waite and Pear- 
son. The other members of the Board (now in 
town) state that they are prepared to give them- 
selves up whenever they are wanted. 


FOREIGN. 


....The Greek Government has called out its 
reserves. Greece claims that the boundary 
established by the treaty of Berlin has never 
been acknowledged by Turkey. Sir Horace 
Rumbold, the British Minister to Greece, has 
been ordered to join with the other foreign 
diplomatic representatives at Athens in sending 
to the Greek Government a final strong remon- 
strance against Greece’s warlike attitude. This 
remonstrance will be tantamount to an ultima- 
tum ; and if Greece ignores it the foreign fleets 
will act torthwith. All the foreign squad- 
rons in the waters of Greece are being hastily 
reinforced. The French Gevernment bas given 
orders for the immediate dispatch of the third 
naval division to the Levant. The ironclads 
** Marengo” and ** Vauban” will leave Toulon to- 
night. The torpedo flotilla is also under orders. 
The leading French newspapers take a gloomy 
view of the situation in the East. The Journal 
de St. Petersbourg says that the Russian fleet will 
return to Suda Bay. Count von Wolk i 
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Trostburg, Austrian Ambastador has left 
Russia. He has “‘gone abroad,” the official 
announcement says. The steel torpedo ram 
“ Polyphemus” is fitting out hastily at Devou- 
port, England, She has been ordered to proceed 
to Suda Bay. 


....{t is reported that Russia bas informed 
the Powers of her intention to occupy Bulgaria 
in the event of Prince Alexander’s final refusal 
to accept the Governorship of Rumelia for five 
years only. Prince Alexander refuses absolutely 
to submit to the Powers, as demanded by Rus- 
sia, the question whether his title to Governor 
of Eastern Rumelia is for hfe, as he claims, or, 
as Russia contends, for the term of five years. 
The Bulgarian papers applaud the attitude of 
the Prirce. They allude to it in a defiant way, 
and summon Russia to “tact forthwith, if she 
thinks sbe is aggrieved.” The Balkan Confer- 
ence will appoint Prince Alexander Guvernor of 
Eastern Rumelia for five years, ignoring the 
Prince’s refusal to accept the appointment for 
that term. 


....Mr. William E. Forster, who was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland under the previous Glad~- 
stone Ministry, is dead. He had been ill for 
some tims. 
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THE ANTI-CHINESE CRUSADE. 


THe crusade in this country against 
Chinamen, in part through the legislation 
of Congress to prevent the further immi- 
gration of ‘‘Chinese laborers,” and in part 
by mob violence and outrage perpetrated 
upon those who are already here, has its 
basis in a mixture of ignorance, barbarism, 
prejudice and political trickery. The 
American people, at no distant period in 
the future, will be thoroughly ashamed and 
disgusted with the whole exhibit, and look 
upon it very much as they now look upon 
slavery, so long tolerated in this country. 
Their better sense will come at last, and 
then this unreasoning and unreasonable 
fury against Chinamen will disappear in al] 
parts of the land. 

One of the international courtesies which 
ull civilized nations in modern times are in 
the habit of extending to each other, is that 
of permitting their respective citizens or 
subjects to travel or reside in each other’s 
country at their pleasure, for any lawful 
purpose, affording them protection in their 
persons or property, while so traveling or 
residing, and at the sametime holding them 
responsible for any violation of local law. 
These principles are so well settled that 
nations now claim the right to protect their 
own citizens or subjects when in foreign 
countries, not against punishment for 
crimes which they may commit, but against 
outrages and wrongs to their persons or 
property, and to demand a redress for the 
same, even at the price of war, if the re. 
dress cannot be otherwise secured. The 
anti-Chinese crusade in this country is in 
flagrant antagonism to this international 
courtesy and good neighborhood among 
nations, and in harmony only with the cru- 
dities, cruelties and inhumanities of barber- 
ism. 


Zac Vaited States and the Emperar og 








China, in 1868, made a treaty with each 
other, in the fifth artiele of which they used 
the following language: 

* The United States of America and the Em- 
peror of China cordially recognize the inherent 
and inalienable right of man to change bis home 
and allegiance, and also the mutual advantage 
of free migration and emigration of their citi- 
zens or subjects respectively from the one coun- 
try to the other, for purposes of curiosity, of 
trade, or as permanent residents. The high 
contracting parties, therefore, join in reprobat- 
ing any other than an entirely voluntary emi- 
gration for these purposes,” 

The next article of this treaty contains 
the mutual pledge of the two Governments 
in these words: 

‘* Citizens of the United States visiting or re- 
siding in China shall enjoy the same privileges, 
immunities, or exemptions in respect to travel 
or residence as may there be enjoyed by the cit- 
izens or subjects of the most favored nation; 
and, reciprocally, Chinese subjects visiting or 
residing in the United States shall enjoy the 
same privileges, immunities, and exemptions as 
may there be enjoyed by the citizens or subjects 
of the most favored nation.” 

The principles enunciated in these two 
articles are as true to-day as they were in 
1868. They were true then, and they are 
true pow, and will always remain true. 
They have their basis in the natural rights 
of men, in right reason, and in the princi- 
ples of just comity as between nations; 
and, moreover, they are just as applicable 
to Chinamen as to Frenchmen, or English- 
men or Irishmen. God has made of one 
blood all nations of the earth, and the fun- 
damental laws of human conduct are not 
changed by racial distinctions. They are 
the same everywhere, and equally binding 
every where. 

God’s law for the Jewish people in re- 
spect to the stranger and the sojourner 
would, we think, furnish a very good text 
for the preachers in these days, especially 
in the Pacific states and territories, where 
sound and faithful instruction from the 
pulpit on this subject would be very time- 
ly. The law reads as follows: 

“ And if a stranger sojourn with thee in your 

land, ye shall not vex him. But the stranger 
that dwelleth with you shall be unto you as one 
born among you, and thou shalt love him as 
thyself; for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt: I am the Lord your God.” Lev. xix, 33, 
34. 
This statute contains the principle abun- 
dantly repeated by Christ in his Gos- 
pel, which ought to govern the American 
people in determining all questions relating 
to Chinamen in this country. This princi- 
ple isolder than the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and in its authority older than 
the human race. It is as old as God him- 
self. Itis the mind and will of God, and 
is his law for all nations and all individ- 
uals. The ‘‘sand-lot” orators and the 
Knights of Labor cannot repeal it. The 
Chinamen in this country are sojourners 
here under the solemn stipulations of a 
treaty, and under the protection of the law 
of God; and if we abuse them and mal- 
treat them, or if we do not take the proper 
measures to defend them against outrage 
and wrong, then we shall not only be false 
to our treaty faith, but also havea con- 
troversy with God. God will be offended 
with this nation, and punish it for its sin 
against the Chinese sojourner, as he has 
already done for its long-continued sin 
against the colored man. The pulpit owes 
it as a duty to God and man to instruct the 
public conscience on this subject. The 
moral questions which underlie it are in- 
finitely more important than the petty 
question of Chinese competition with the 
wage-workers of the country. 


“SEEK FIRST THE KINGDOM OF 
GOD.” 


Ir is quite common to use this saying 
of our Lord as a text from which to preach 
sermons to the unconverted; but it is evi- 
dent that it was spoken to and intended by 
our Lord to be taken to heart by his im- 
mediate disciples. The natural tendency 
of all men is to make temporal things sub- 
ordinate to spiritual things. For uncon- 
verted men to put the world, with its con- 
cerns and ambitions and possessions, be- 
fore spiritual things is but what might be 
expected. Why should they not? They 
practically reject God and the things of 
God. “Whatever the Kingdom of God may 








mean to them speculatively, it means 
nothing to them practically. To them the 
life that now is, and the world that now is, 
are all there is of life and possessions; hence 
they subordinate everything to this life. 
If they have any attachment to Chris- 
tianity it is but a remote one, and has to 
do with its forms and ceremonies; partly 
as a matter of custom or fashion or as a 
slight concession to a latent superstition 
or fear. They goto church and pay some 
deference of outward Christianity, and give 
some money to maintain the churches, as a 
sort of ‘*fence” in case there should here- 
after come a time when they might feel 
compelled to change their minds; but 
practically it is all nothing to them. 

The case is different with those men who 
bave made declaration of their faith in 
Christ, and in the ‘things which are 
not seen but eternal.” With the Chris- 
tian the case stands thus. This world 
isnot the place of our possession. It 
is not even our home. It is but 
a temporary place of sojourn; a 
theater ot Christian activity for the fur- 
therance of the Gospel and for the rescue 
of men from the materialism of a sinful 
life, and to bring them back to fellowship 
with God. It is not a place for God’s peo- 
ple to amass money in, or to project large 
schemes for this world. Our sole business 
here isto seek the Kingdom of God and ad- 
vance divine principles cf righteousness 
for ourselves and others. This business 
may indeed be pursued in connection with 
the affairs that engage men; but they are 
to be approached and engaged in from a 
different point of view from that occupied 
by the unchristian man. Business, to the 
Christian man, is but the place of his testi- 
mony, where, as God’s steward, he is to 
illustrate righteousness. It is his oppor- 
tunity, from the base of which he is to 
‘seek first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.” [Ee is supposed not to be 
anxious for his own living, even not to take 
any care for the morrow, since God has 
guaranteed to every one of his servants 
that he will be cared for by him who 
cares for the lilies and the ravens. Ks- 
pecially is he not to lay up for bimself 
treasures in the earth. 


That a Chrisiian may amass wealth asa 
means to the end of seeking the Kingdom 
of God and advancing Divine righteousness 
on the earth there can be no doubt; but 
that he is consistently a Christian while he 
is laying up treasures for himself, in order 
that he may fare sumptuously, and live in 
extravagant luxury, and gratify the lusts of 
the flesh and the lusts of the eye and the 
pride of the life, which are not of the 
Father but of this world, is clearly not 
true. We do not see any difference be- 
tween the Christian (?) man who says to 
himeelf ‘‘ I will tear down my old barns and 
build me larger ones; for I have much goods 
laid up for many days, with which I may 
take my ease and enjoy myself with my 
friends,” and the ‘‘rich fool” whois so 
awfully rebuked for doing the self-same 
thing. 

That God grudges a reasonable share of 
the comforts, and even luxuries, of this life 
to his faithful servants who have at once 
been successful in winning wealth and 
using it for his glory, we do not believe ; 
but we are equally clear that there are 
many thousands of rich Christians who are 
self-centered as to the end of their wealth- 
winzing, and are not seeking the Kingdom 
of God with it, nor using it in any remote 
proportion to further righteousness. God 
and his kingdom were not their motive in 
prosecuting business, and he is not their 
first motive in expending the profits of 
their success. That there are thousands of 
dollars expended on self where there are 
hundreds expended to advance the cause of 
Christ, we think needs no demonstration. 

Now we cannot help asking the question: 
‘“* What does this injunction mean, and on 
what principle are men justifying them- 
selves in so utterly disregarding it?” 
Many of the men who are eagerly running 
after the wages of mammon, and are living 
practically for themselves, who are massing 
great hoards of wealth, not to expend 
it in advancing the interests of Christ’s 
kingdom, but to transmit to their children 
(in most cases to their hurt and in many 
cases to their ruin) would be the first to 
condemb 8 wan who eatéred the “ wihisisy 








of the Gospel” as a means of livelihood, 
and pursued that calling on the shrewd 
principle of preaching where be could get 
the most money for his service, and should 
save and economize and trade and invest 
in order to the amassing of afortune. But 
why should not a minister seek first his 
own worldly interests, and then give what 
time and attention he might have or 
could give, without neglecting his worldly 
interests, to the cause of God in the earth? 
The answer is, that a worldly, avaricious, 
money-loving, and money-getting minister 
is pot a man who is worthy to preach 
God’s Gospel. And the answer is right. 
But, so neither is a covetous, money-loving, 
treasure-getting layman a worthy witness 
for Jesus Christ inthis world. There are 
not two laws of life and two principles of 
stewardship laid down in God’s Word, one 
for ministers and one for laymen. The 
minister gives up his worldly prospects, 
and lays down prospective fortune when 
he enters the ministry. Why should not 
the layman conform to the law of the Spirit 
of Life and consecrate ull. his gains, be- 
yond a moderate and reasonable compe- 
tency, to the cause of Cbrist? And why 
should not he do business with this end in 
view? We are bound to conclude that the 
hearts of those Christians who are laying 
up vast treasures jin this world, are not in 
Heaven but on the earth; that their eyes 
are not single, and that the light which 
they have is darkness. We ccmmend 
a careful reading of the sixth chapter ot 
Matthew to all money-getting and money- 
keeping Christians. 





‘““WHAT SAVES MEN?’ 


JosEPH Coox’s course cf lectures this year 
closes with a remarkable symposium ou 
this most serious question. The answers 
given, all from evangelical sources, are 
published elsewhere in our columns, and 
deserve careful consideration. 

These answers are substantially one, 
though expressed with different degrees of 
brevity and clearness. The shortest, and 
perhaps the clearest and most philosophi- 
cal, isthat of President Hopkins. It is 
simply this: Being saved is nothing else 
than being sons of God. Being sons of 
God is nothing else than having a character 
like his. To the question, Why does be- 
coming sons of God save men? he answers, 
Because being sons is being saved. To 
the question ‘‘By what means does the 
soul obtain deliverance from the love of 
sin?” he answers still, ‘‘ By lcving God,” 
which is only saying over again, by 
becoming sons of God. To the 
other question, ‘‘By what means may the 
soul obtain deliverance from liability to 
punishment?” he anewers, By faith in 
Christ. But he adds, as to the use of 
means: 

“The general question in its last form may be 
misleading. It implies that what is to be done 
is to be done by the use of means. Strictly, 
there are no means. What is to be done is to 
be done, not by the use of means, but by doing 
it. No man submits to God, or chooses him or 
loves him by the use of means, and hence, no 
one can tell another how todo it. The act is 
simple. It is one of simple commitment of the 
whole being to God, and, whatever means may 
or may vot have preceded it, is done wholly 
without means.” 

Very much the same answer as President 
Hopkins’s is given by Dr. Storrs, who brings 
out with more fullness the motive power 
of Christ’s redemption upon the soul. 

The answers differ chiefly in the relative 
weight they put on salvation to holiness, 
and salvationfrom punishment. Dr. Hop- 
kins, Dr. Storrs, Dr. Hill, President War- 
ren and Professor Bowen put their chief 
emphasis on the first ; Dr. John Hall, Pro- 
fessor Hodge and Professor Dwinell on the 
latter. Dr. Hall says distinctly: “I am 
bound to put the guilt before the love of sin 
in dealing with its removal.” 

Very interesting is it to read the helpfu 
answers given by the two Unitarians in the 
list. It is true that President Hill aud Pro- 
fessor Bowen represent a type of Unitarian- 
ism indistinguisha>le from the evangelical 
faith of the other Churches represented, 
and they were doubtless selected for that 
reason. President Hill puts all his empha- 
sis on “going to Christ in loving taith”; 
and Professor Bowen saye that salvation 
comes *‘only through imitetion-.of -Jzaus 
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Christ; by reverent study of his words and 
deeds, by devout meditation on his charac- 
ter and life, and by prayerful attempts to 
follow his example.” 

The study of this symposium will bea 
good lesson in theology. 


~~ 


ANEW CONSTITUTION FOR AMER- 
ICAN CATHOLICS. 


Arrer long secret sessions, in which 
fourteen American archbishops, fifty-seven 
pishops, seven abbots and archabbots, four 
administrators and procurators of dioceses, 
thirty-one superiors of religious orders, 
eleven superiors of higher seminaries, 
eighty-eight theologians, and ten other 
chamberlains and dignitaries took part, a 
new constitution was two years ago adopted 
for the government of the Catholic Church 
jn America. It was sent to Rome for ap- 
proval by the Holy See, and has now re- 
turned approved, and is issued in an octavo 
of four hundred Latin pages, which we 
fear will not be translated into English. 
If it is not translated for the use of the 
laity it will be an indication of the marked 
difference of genius between the Catholic 
aod Protestant Churches. 

Another indication of that difference ap- 
pears in the treatment of the English 
Scriptures. Some one proposed that a new 
official English Version of the Bible (the 
Vulgate, of course) ought to be prepared, 
under the authority of all bishops where 
English is spoken. Such a version was 
favored by a vote of thirty-eigkt to twenty- 
eight, but nothing was done about it. 
Some wanted Archbishop Kenrick’s Re- 
vision of the Douay Version reprinted; 
but nothing was done about that. A new 
Catholic Version is a crying need, or 
would be, if the Catholic Church were 
anxious to have the Bible read by the 
people. The Council does, however, pro- 
vide carefully for an official and critically 
correct Catechism and Prayer Book. 

The important and revolutionary change 
made is that which inaugurates parishes, 
whose incumbents hold their office perma- 
nently, under canon law, instead of being 
over missions and subject to the will of 
the bishop. This assimilates the condition 
of the Church, so tar as the new system is 
applied, to thatin England. One-tenth of 
the stronger parishes are to be allowed irre- 
movable rectors, who are to be selected by 
the bishop from such candidates as shall 
have served ten years iu the diocese, and 
shall have passed a thorough written and 
oral competitive examination. The details 
of this examination we give elsewhere. It 
is to be noticed, however, that the bishops 
may, in the first instance, appoint the rec- 
tors without examination. This we must, 
in charity, suppose not to be for the pur- 
pose of holding their present power as long 
as possible, but to retain those now in 
charge. The causes for which irremovable 
priests can be removed are made rather 
large and elastic, as if the bishops meant 
to retain the power they have given up. 
The number of parishes to be taken from 
the ‘* Mission” list is very small, and for 
twenty years cannot exceed one-tenth, and 
may be much less; so that in practice the 
change will be very slowly made. 

The matter of education receives great 
attention, and the support of parochial 
schools is made obligatory wherever pos- 
sible. “We notice that in the lower schools 
or academies, the first attention is to be 
given to learning to use the English lan- 
guage, whether written or spoken, with 
correctness, care and elegance. One other 
modern language must be learned. Pupils 
must learn to talk Latin, and must commit 
to memory a short passage every day. 
They must learn enough Greek to read the 
New Testament, and must study mathe- 
matics, thrcugh trigonometry, the natural 
Sciences, and book keeping. Special 
courses are provided for the higher theo- 
logical schools, and a plan for a central 
university is approved. 

Priests are directed to give much greater 
attention to preaching than is common in 
Catholic countries. The sermon is to be 
familiar in style, without being coarse; it 
must be brief. There must be at Jeasta five 
minutes’ address at every service where 
mass is celebrated in the presence of be- 
lievers, even if it be @ private pass or very 
eatipio the moring 
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Noticeable is the care for the rights of 
the laity. Where there are no special 
missions among Negroes, they are to be 
allowed sittings in the common church, 
and must receive the sacraments with no 
discrimination on account of color. It is for- 
bidden for the priests publicly to denounce 
any parishioner in the church by name, or 
by such description that he will be recog- 
nized. Those who send their children to 
the public schools are not to be denied the 
sacraments. The right to join any labor 
union or other brotherhood is not to be 
denied, unless after decision by the arch- 
bishops that it is a mischievous secret 
society. Total abstinence societies are 
warmly commended. 

Certain other rules have for their object 
to prevent public scandal to the Church. 
Such are those that restrict the priest from 
suing a man for a subscription; which ab- 
solutely forbid all use of liquors, wine or 
beer, at church picnics and fairs, though 
we have observed no rule against lotteries; 
and which forbid balls for raising money. 
The desecration of the Lord’s day is for- 
bidden in terms almost worthy of any 
Protestant Sabbatarian, and all hanging 
about saloons on that day is sternly for- 
bidden. The bitterest condemnation is 
visited on any who dare to offer masses in 
return for subscriptions for building 
churches or convents, and bishops are re- 
quired to forbid it absolutely. The scan- 
dal of church debts receives appiopriate 
consideration, and bishops and priests are 
forbidden to do any banking business. 

Perhaps nothing will attract more the 
notice of the Protestant reader than the 
absence of almost everything that con- 
cerns what we Call the superstitions or 
corrupt additions of Romanism. This is 
due, in part, to the fact that these decrees 
have to do rather with administration than 
doctrine. It is true, and no less could be 
done, that the decrees of the General 
Councils, including the Vatican Council, 
are generally approved, and devotion 
to the Pope is expressed. But that 
is all. There is nothing about hold- 
ing fast to the peculiar Roman Catho- 
lic doctrines which are spoken against by 
Protestants, nothing about devotion to 
the Virgin or to the saints, noth- 
ing about masses for the dead, purga- 
tory or confession, or the merest allu- 
sions thereto, though a whole chapter is 
given to sacred music. This agrees with 
the present practice of the Church in 
preaching, to dwell on the cardinal Chris- 
tian duties, and to avoid, perhaps uncon- 
soiously, enlarging upen those phases of 
faith whose development or exaggeration of- 
fends Protestants in Catholic countries. Of 
course our Catholics deny that there is any 
such trend among themselves here; but to 
us it seems beyond question, and the dif- 
ference not to be explained, as it is by 
Catholics, on the theory of a difference not 
between Catholic and Protestant countries, 
but between the German and the Latin 
races. 

The body of decrees is honorable to the 
prelates and theologians who drew it up, 
and well worth the study of all who wish 
to understand the genius and the aims of 
American Catholicism. 


THE BRIBE-TAKERS AND THE 
BRIBE-GIVERS. 


Tue Grand Jury has found bills of in- 
dictment against three of the Aldermen 
wto in 1884 voted for the Broadway ras- 
cality in this city, charging them with hav- 
ing accepted a bribe for their votes. Ex- 
Alderman Waite, who was a member of 
the Board at the time, and participated in 
the rascality, has, as we assume, turned 
state’s evidence, and been accepted as such 
by the District Attorney, on condition of 
his telling all he knows on the subject. 
He has been before the Grand Jury; and on 
his testimony and other testimony, ex- 
Aldermen Kirk and Pearson were last week 
indicted, and held to bail in the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars each. This 
is good so far. 

The work of the Grand Jury, however, 
is not yet finished. If the three indicted 
Aldermen were bribe-takers, there can be 
no doubt that at least a dezen more of the 
Aldermen of 1884 are in the same category. 








these Aldermen shows that bribery was 

carried on upon a huge scale and with large 

sums for Aldermanic votes. There should 

then be no lack of vigilance in hunting up 

every one of these official rascals, to the 

very last man, and giving him an oppor- 

tunity to prove his innocence before a court 

of justice. The trial and even conviction 

and punishment of three of them will not 

meet the demands of the case, if there be 

available evidence showing the guilt of the 
others. What the public sternly requires 
is that the prosecuting and judicial au- 
thorities shall ferret out the whole gang 
of bribe-takers, and bring them all alike to 
justice. Auy delinquency or lack of zeal on 
the part of these authorities, will bring 
down upon them the intense indignation of 
the people. 

If, moreover, there were official bribe- 
takers, who deserve to be punished, then 
there were bribe-givers who, in the eye of 
the law, are equally guilty, and equally de- 
serve to be punished. Who are those pri- 
vate gentlemen that were engaged in ‘‘ fix- 
ing” the Aldermen in 1884? Who fur- 
nished the money? Who were the go-be- 
tweens? Were there any lawyers in this 
city involved in the business, and giving 
their advice as to the method of operation; 
and if so, who are they? These are perti- 
nent questions. The proof that shows 
bribe-taking must necessarily show bribe- 
giving; and it would seem exceedingly 
difficult so to manipulate the giving as en- 
tirely to conceal the giver, when the bribe- 
taker is found. Not much has yet been 
said about the vribe-givers, and no indict- 
ments have been found against any of 
them; and yet we have hope that the Dis- 
trict Attorney will not fail to give all due 
attention to them. 

What is now imperatively wanted, in the 
interests of good morals and of gvod 
government, is that the law shall be ex- 
ecuted with a fearless and relentless hand. 
The people look to the officers of the law 
to do this work. Let not justice, by any 
remissness on their part, be mocked or de- 
feated. ‘lhe proper place for every one of 
these bribe-takers and bribe-givers is the 
penitentiary at hard labor for a term of 
years. There is no other place in which 
they can do the public so much service. 
Our earnest hope is that they will have the 
opportunity of serving the public in this 
way. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN STRIKE. 


With some hesitation and delay, the 
orders of the General Committee of the 
Knights of Labor, that tbe strikes should 
cease, have been obeyed. It takes time to 
return to the condition of peace and order; 
but the number of trains running is in- 
creasing day by day, and by the end of the 
week we may expect tosee everything run- 
ning smootbly. 

The result has not been secured without 
great loss to all concerned, including even 
loss of life. On Saturday last, at Fort 
Worth, Texas, a mob of ruffians, not all 
strikers, attempted to stop atrain being 
sent out. The officers defending the train 
were compelled to accept battle with the 
ambushed rioters, and life was sacrificed 
on both sides. But the Governors of Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas are agreed in de- 
fending the rights of the railroads and their 
employés to work, and the right of the 
public to be served by these common car- 
riers. There will be short work made of 
these ruffianly foes, not friends, of labor. 

It is chiefly by its own collapse that the 
strike on the Missouri Pacific Railroad has 
ended. It had no real reason, except in 
the folly of its promoters. It was impos- 
sible to maintain it except by violence, and 
tbat meant an attack on the free commerce 
of the civilized community. The public 
will stand much; but when it comes to 
stopping the life-current of the body 
politic, that will not be endured. So the 
railroad traffic had to be resumed, and 
other men had to be employed to replace 
the strikers. Mr. Hoxie, in charge of the 
railroad, tells the strikers that as many of 
them may come back as there is room for, 
but that so many vacancies have been 
filled that there will be room for less than 
half of them. If the more violent leaders 
are left out they will get scant sympathy, 

Meanwhile a bill has passed the House 
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in the case of any such differences between 

railroads and their employés as interferes 

with inter-state commerce. The bill does 

not require arbitration; it does not require 

either party to accept the result of arbitra- 

tion; it only provides that, if the two par- 

ties accept arbitration, the expenses of the 

board of aibitration shall be paid by the 

United States, and that it shall have power 

to compel the attendance of witnesses. 

There is no very special objection to the 

bill, that we see, although we do not see 

that it adds much to the liberty of arbitra- 
tion now existing. It is, however, only a 
tentative measure, to continue in force un- 
til we shall see what this latest social war 
shall develop. 

Our own impression, however, is that 
Dr. Newcomb is right when he says, in 
the very suggestive article we publish this 
week, that the difficulty will be best settled 
if kept outof legislation. The new method 
of strikes and boycotts must be tried till 
laborers and employers find what is in 
them. Arbitration will be put to its sever- 
est testin dealing, not with past contracts, 
but with the question what future contracts 
will be equitable; but it must do its best. 
In time, we believe, laborers will discover 
that their enlightened interest will find 
some other way to secure their just rights 
besides strikes; and employers will fiod 
that their enlightened interest will compel 
them to make the welfare of the laborer co- 
incide with theirown 





MR. GLADSTONE’S PERIL. 


OnE thing is quite evident amid the con- 
fusion and perplexity into which the Lib- 
eral Party seems to have fallen on the Irish 
question, and that is, the Tories are mak- 
ing the best of their opportunity to divide 
Mr. Gladstone’s support; and it must be ad- 
mitted that they have abundant reason to 
be gratified with their success so far. Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan have gone 
out of the Cabinet, not, to be sure, to join 
the Tories, but to embarrass Mr. Glad- 
stone’s plans,whatever they may be, for the 
settlement of the Irish question. Mr. 
Chamberlain accepted office under an ad- 
ministration whose special task, by com- 
mon consent, was to be the pacification of 
Ireland, and he knew that Mr. Gladstone 
had radical remedies to. propose. It is hard 
therefore, not to believe that Mr. Chamber- 
lain is actuated, in his withdrawal from the 
Cabinet, by an unworthy partisan ambi- 
tion. If so, the supreme question with 
him is, Have I made a political blunder? 
Have I made or wrecked my future by de- 
sertiug Mr. Gladstone in his extremity? 

Mr. Chamberlain is a Radical. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill is a Conservative Radical 
Tory. He is nota statesman of convic- 
tions, but a shrewd party manager, with an 
overweening personal ambition. He can 
blow hot, he can blow cold. He can face 
in opposite directions on the same question, 
when party, which in his case is also per- 
sonal, interest requires it. Are Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Lord Churchill playing the 
same political game? Has Mr. Chamber- 
lain deserted Mr. G!adstone for the sake of 
principle, or merely for personal advan- 
tage? Does he aspire to the Liberal, as 
Lord Churchill does to the Tory, leader- 
ship? We must wait and see. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Parliamentary stfpport 
consists, ostensibly, of the Liberals, about 
equal in number with the Conservatives, 
and the Irish members. His government 
cannot last an hour without the favor of 
the latter. The least Mr. Parnell will ac- 
cept is concession of the principle of Home 
Rule, and an effective land measure. 
These two points must, therefore, be the 
chief points in any scheme which Mr. 
Gladstone may propose for the permanent 
settlement of the Irish question; and if he 
is to succeed where other statesmen have 
failed, he must have the united support of 
the Liberal, as well as the Irish, members. 
Lord Churchill and party are, of course, 
anxious that he should fail, and are endeav- 
oring to widen the breach between the 
Radical wing, on the one side,and the mod- 
erate wing on the other side, and the core 
of the Liberal Party; and, if their estimates 
are correct, between sixty and eighty Rad- 
icals and moderate Liberale will fall away 
from Mr. Gladstone’s support on bis Insh 
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chester speech, boldly proposed coalition 
to moderate Liberals, offering to support 
any Government they might choose to 
form, and even to serve in it. Meantime, 
much Liberal pressure is being brought to 
bear on Mr. Gladstone to induce him to 
modify his bills so as to quiet the fears of 
English tax-payers that a heavy demand is 
to be made on their pockets, and that the 
Union is to be repealed and practical 
autonomy granted to Ireland, and thus 
reunite the Liberal Party. 

Such is the present situation. The grand 
old man who, by common consent last fall, 
was the only man who cou'd devise the 
right thing for Ireland, is, ian the midst of 
his task, threatened on all sides, abused, 
harassed, deserted. His speedy downfall 
is already predicted. Friend and foe join 
in condemning him before he has been 
heard. The Irish only appear to trust him 
implicitly, and wait patiently the statement 
he is scon to make. But Mr. Gladstone is a 
statesman, a statesman of convictions, and 
he knows that popular clamor is often 
wrong, and must beresisted. Hehas faced 
more than one such storm, and won. He 
alone appears to be calm amid the present 
tumult. Perhaps he is confident; perbaps 
he is doubtful. But, whether he shall stand 
or fall, his cause will succeed, sooner or 
later. Time and Right and Gladstone are 
a trinity which cannot fail. 


Enitorial Notes, 


SconuMACHER, the Ohio oatmeal king, who has 
recently suffered greatly by a fire—to the extent 
of the entire loss of his immense flour mills at 
Akron—is a man of power, pluck and principle ; 
and hence is a very hard man to kill by reverses of 
avy sort. A few days after the fire two men from 
Cincinnati appeared in Akron, and called on Mr. 
Schumacher for the purpose of buying a 
vast quantity of grain which had been more or 
less damaged by the great conflagration. 
The matter was at once talked over, a 
price for the entire lot was agreed upon, and 
a check was being drawn for the purchase 
amounting to thousands of dollars, when one of 
the buyerg, as the check was about to be handed 
to Mr. Schumacher,carelessly remarked that the 
damaged grain ‘“ would make a very large 
amount of whisky.” 

“¢What! Do you want this grain to make 
whisky 01?’ inquired Schumacher, stepping 
back a few feet. 

“*Yes; we are distillers in Cincinnati.’ 

“*Then, gentlemen, you cannot buy apy 
grain of me. [have no grain to sell to be made 
into whisky. Good-day.’” 

We have no personal or business relations 
past or prospective with him, and do not know 
him at all, except from this incident; but 
we predict that the mis of Mr. Schumacher 
will be rebuilt, and that his oatmeal will, with a 
better and purer flavor than ever before, be in 
very great demand ; for all buyers and consum. 
ers of this healthful and popular food will be sure 
that Schumacher’s principles are not mixed up 
and sold with his oatmeal. Readers of Tue 
INDEPENDENT hereafter should not, and we 
know will nut, fail, in making their purchases 








in this line, to call for the ‘* Schumacher 
brand.” Three cheers for Schumacher and his 
oatmeal! 


NoTHinG more deplorable could befall the 
cause of higher education in this country than 
that the discussion of college administration 
and of university methods should relapse into 
a struggle between Harvard and Yale. This 
danger hangs over the discussion begun by 
Professor Palmer in the Anduver Review. Pro- 
fessor Ladd did nothing in his reply to improve 
the situation. Mr. Page entered the lists in the 
Nation and the Evening Post apparently well 
pleased 10 wage war on the same terms. Pro- 
tessor Bourne bad no opportunity to be more 
than the spokesman of his own college. The 
service he contriLuted amountd to little more 
than the conviction of Mr. Page of a gross 
blunder as tu the government of Harvard, of a 
reckless reduction of numbers and courses at 
Yale, and a general incompetence to write about 
university education in any sense. At last, 
however, we have before us a discussion of the 
subject on its own merits, in the highest tone, 
and from a most competent source. It comes 
from the association of Harvard alumni in this 
city, and is written by a Harvard alumopus, Mr. 
Samuel Brearley, Jr., the master of one of the 
best and most flourishing schools ever es‘ab- 
lished here. Mr. Brearley, in addition to his 
graduation at Harvard, has been a student in 
Germany and st Oxford. His pamphlet, pub- 
hshed by the Messrs. Patna, is a report on 
“Tne System of Lustruction and Government at 
Harvard.” It discusses the question on its 
meriis, in full sympathy with modero theories 
of education, and in full submission to the terms 


on which college and university education have 
to be conducted in this country. Mr. Brear- 
ley accepts without discussion the elec- 
live principle, but proceeds to show that. as 
formulated by President Eliot and applied at 
Harvard, it goes against the fundamental prin- 
ciples of education in all grades and the terms 
on which university education must be con- 
ducted in this country. He shows that, instead 
of being based on the system adopted in Ger- 
many, or on that followed in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, it resembles them in nothing but the 
assumption of the name; that its result has 
been to create a false standard among the in- 
structors, to diminish the amount of work 
among the students, to reduce the value of a 
Harvard diploma to that of a scientific school 
and, that instead of raising the standard of 
admission, it has left it where it was 
fifteen years ago. He asserts that the 
elective principle can be applied only in the 
choice by the student of the general course he 
will pursue ; but that in determining what studies 
he shall take to reach this end the instructor 
must decide. To supply this direction is the 
very point for which the university exists. The 
chief business of the university is to lay down 
courses of study by which the men can reach the 
end aimed at in the option they have made. No 
young man can supply this aim for himself. The 
sound principle permits option between leading 
departments of study, but leaves the course in 
each department to be laid down by the univers- 
ity. If the instructor is competent to do any- 
thing, he is competent to do this. President 
Eliot’s plan commits this responsibility to the 
student, andin doing so has deprived him of 
the teacher’s aid where it is most needed. Under 
this system men make frivolous choices, the 
curriculum loses symmetry and educational 
value, and becoms hodgepodge (the word is 
his). Yet the co!lege is bound to give its degree 
to men who have held the average of fifty on 
such an irrational round of absurd studies. The 
report goes farther, and traces the system out to 
its effecis on the administration. which it declares 
breaks down at every critical point, leaving the 
men without proper direction and support, leav- 
ing them to systematic idleness tempered with 
occasional cram, and flattering them with the 
honors of an iliusive standing and a delusive 
graduation. 





Tae history of this world shows that, in 
respect to the subject of religion, the supernat- 
ural is to human thought and feeling really the 
natural. We search that history in vain for a 
religious system that has stamped itself upon 
the faith and practice of mer, operating upon 
them as a controlling power of comfort and 
hope, and organizing itself into their personal 
and social life by forms, usages, and modes of 
worship, and at the same time profersedly based 
on the discoveries and authority of unaided 
human reason. Philosophies in abundance have 
been the products of such reasen, but religious 
systems never. All the idolatries of antiquity 
claimed to be supernatural, and the same is true 
of all the forms of modern heathenism. Such 
is the assumed character of Mohammedanism 
and Mormonism. The religion of the Bible is 
no exception to this rule. It purports to have 
come into this world through the agency of 
prophets and apostles, and especially Jesus 
Christ: and there agents appear oefcre men 
with th ir messages, not as philosophers speak- 
ing and teaching on the basis of merely natural 
reas vn, but as divinely appointed and divinely 
authenticated messengers from God having a 
message from him for the hearing of men, and 
delivering that message in his name and by his 
authority. ‘*Thus saith the Lord” is the con- 
stant and universal claim of the Bible, and 
hence the thing said is referred to as “the 
Word of God.’’ It is not possible to read the 
Bible with the least attention wi' hout perceiving 
this all-pervading feature. There is a style of 
skep'icism which makes this feature a serious 
objection to the religion of the Bible. The 
purely natural, in the sense of that which is the 
product of reason, and results from its exercise, 
it can receive; but the supernatural, in the 
sense of that which reason does not supply, and 
which supposes some special interposition of 
Gcd, it cannot receive. All such skepticism, 
when tested by the religious common sense 
of the race,is itself at war with reason. lt 
rejects the very thing which that sense wants, 
and which it demands as an indispensable fea- 
ture of a religious system. Whether the religion 
of the Bible be a revelation from God is a fair 
question for reason to consider; but the fact 
that it purports to be such, and thus invests 
itself with the eupernatural element, is anything 
but an objection to it. The world never has 
had, and, judging by the past, never will bave, 
a religious system without this element, It 
does not want, aud will not accept, a religion 
that claims for itself no higher basis than that 
of mere reason. 





Tue Ceniral Christian Advocate reminds us 
that it is only a “ theory” that has gone to pieces 
in the division of the Southern conferences of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church on the color 





line. It says: 
“The impression las steadily grown in our 





Church that the colored conferences do more to 
advance the interest of the colored men than the 
mixed conferences. ‘This we believe to be an honest 
statement of the reason for the adoption of the jater 
theory.” 

The “impression” referred to we believe to be 
the exclusive porsession of the whites. A 
prisoner was asked what he was condemned for. 
“Trying to borrow money,” was the reply. 
‘* How is that? Borrowing money is not a crime.” 
**No; but I had to knock the man down three 
or four times before he woujd lend it.” The 
colored men have been so stupid that they could 
not see that the drawing of the color line would 
benefit them until they were knocked down three 
or four times. Our belief is that the desire to 
cultivate the white population of the South at 
whatever cost is the ‘* honest statement of the 
reason for the adoption of the later theory.” 
We learn from the St. Louis Christian Advocate 
that the St. Louis and Missouri Conferences 
have followed the Florida and Georgia prece- 
dent, and divided on the color line. The Adro- 
cate, which represents the Southern Methodist 
Church, says: 

“* The time 1s coming for these things to be seen 
in their true light, and it will then be found that our 
Church did not meve along the line of ‘anatical 
prejudice, but of sober, pious wisdom in setting up 
our colored people as a distinct Church, and main- 
taining for them a brotherly sympathy.” 

The next step for the Northern Church is to set 
apart its colored conferences in a separate 
Church, as the Church South has done. The 
shameful work will then be logically completed. 
The glory of the Methodist Episcupal Church in 
the South has departed. Its banner is trailing 
in the dust. Its character is dishonored, its 
history ruined. Woe and alas! Woe and alas! 


Ir is a very serious matter that the New York 
Assembly has, bya vote of more than two to 
one, passed a bill permitting the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the American Museum of 
Natural History, in this city, to open their doors 
freely to the public on Sundays, and providing 
an extra apprupriatiou of twenty thousand dol- 
lars for the expense. The answer of the Trus- 
tees to the clamor hitherto has been: The 
collections belong to us, as the buildings belong 
to the public. By our charter we cannot be 
compelled to open the Museums on Sunday. 
The expense of keeping the Museums open on 
week-days is borne in part by the public, and in 
part by us. To open them «n Sunday would 
entail an extra heavy expense on us which we 
cannot bear. Now the Legislature says (if the 
Senate and Governor shall concur): That part 
of your defense which relates to your own 
pocket wehereby remove. We assume the extra 
expense, and so liberally as to relieve, in good 
part, your previous burdens. If you will ac- 
cept this offer, you wi!l not have to put your 
hands so deep in your own pocket. This is a 
very shrewd device. If any trustees are at all 
in doubt as to the moral aspect of the case, or 
are easily affected by tne financial side of it, 
they will be easily seduced by this proposition. 
For our part, we do not believe in opening the 
Museums on Sunday. Not that religiou will go 
by the board if they are opened ; but we do not 
believe it is needed by those in whose interest 
the demand is made. What we want to se is 
the Museums opened two evenings in the week, 
and a Saturday half-holiday in shops and manu- 
factories. Besides, we put not a bit of faith in 
the genuineness of the philanthropic purpose so 
loudly asserted by those who have manipulated 
the petitions. They have been circuiated, not 
by workingmen’s societies, but by an avowedly 
infide! society, and in the interests of profes- 
sional anti-Christianity. We trust; that, if the 
bill becomes a law, the Trustees will still prefer 
to pay the deficiency of cost of administration 
themselves, rather than be bribed to do what 
they believe will be useless and hurtful. 





‘THE common people may be expected, as they 
have ever since the founding of the Christian 
religion, to take the lead in all reforms; and 
then the princes will at last follow. Certainly 
princes have not been leaders in the temperance 
refurm ; and even in our own Government, which 
takes its Presidents from the common people, we 
have had but one yet who favored total absti- 
nenze, Acorrespondent of the London Truth 
says, on the authority of Axel Gustafson, a Swe- 
dish temperance apostle, that the King and 
Queen of Sweden have as good as joined the 
Blue Ribbon Army. What has brought the King 
of Sweden to total abetinence and prohibition 
views is a careful examination of the petitions 
be bas received since he came to the throne, for 
reprieves, commutations and pardons of con- 
victs guilty of heavy offenses. The Queen, who 
has long tried to render the world a little better 
than she found it, has busied herself, as far as 
her bad health will allow her, in trying to reduce 
**the army of vice.” She, too, finds that ine- 
briety is its great recruiting agent. The corre- 
spondent of Truth, says daughters of drunkards 
are almost sure to join that legion of * dishonor, 
because they are weak of will, afflicted with bad 
nerves and ill-reared. M. Grévy told the same 





correspondent, some time ago, that he constantly 


—————=—== 
circumstance in the cases of felons Whom he 
was asked to pardon. M. Barthélemy 8t, Hilaire 
also said to him lately: ‘A law in half & dozen 
words might be passed by the Chamberg which 
would save both the Republic and France, It 
would be one to suppress every drinking shop at 
which alcohol is retailed by the glass, in no mat- 
ter what form.” 





Tue public will not regard the winter's con 

troversy between the Senate and the President 
as fruitless, if it shall result in bursting Open 
the doors of the Senate. The people demang to 
know ou what gfounds and on whose recom. 
mendations appomtments are made; and this 
knowledge can be gained only through the Sen. 
ate, the President having first communicated 
the necessary documents to that body. The 
Senate bas declared its righi to examine the 
papers. One step further, and we shall have 
publicity. The people gain nothing unless that 
step is taken; for, with secret sessions con- 
tinued, there may still be as much corruption 
and wire-pulling between a President and Sena. 
tors as ever. Absolute publicity is the Only 
surety against jobbery that the public wil 
accept. Happily there is in the Senate itself 
very strong sentiment in favor of open sessions 
Toat this sentiment will carry the day ultimate. 
ly there can be no doubt. Mr. Platt has given 
notice that he will bring forward his bill at the 
earliest opportunity. With Mr. Logan and 
others to support it, it will stand a good chance 
of immediate success. Every Republican Sena. 
tor, whether actuated by honesty or policy, 
should give his aid. Especially those who have 
presidential bees in their bonnets will do well to 
listen to the voice of the people. Open Sesame 
is the word! 
WE give special prominence this week to arti- 
cles on the Labor question, but no more than 
the crisis demands. Both sides are represented, 
The weight of argumant unquestionably lies 
with Dr. Newcomb; but Mr. Swinton’s article is 
of interest az indicating the view of one faction 
of the laborers—a faction with which Mr. Pow- 
derly is not in sympathy. We do not expect 
many of our readers to be convinced that boy- 
cotta are justifiable, although we cannot ask 
them to forget their national pride in the tirst 
boycott on record—the famous tea-boycott that 
was enforced in Bo:ton more than a century 
ago. In connection with the subject in hand, 
Professor Peabody’s article ou the first page 12 
of more than ordinary value, Every one who 
wishes to judge fairly and intelligently of the 
social problems that beset us, will do well to 
follow through to the end the line of reading he 
suggests. His list is not an exhaustive bibliog- 
rapby ; but whoever reads the works named will 
have no difficulty in widening his field of study 
afterward. It would be well if the right kind of 
literature on the labor problem could be more 
extensively diseeminated. 


No man outside of those most intimately con- 
cerned in the Government of the two countries 
can tell what secret assurance Russia has given 
Greece of support in the event of a war with 
Turkey. But if no such assurance has been 
given, then Greece, led by a reckless Prime 
Minister, is rushing to her own destruction, re- 
lying on her fleet and her torpedo boats to do 
her fighting. But suppose the fighting should 
be on land, as Turkey can choose her plan of 
campaign ; what good can the fleet do? It can- 
not capture Constantinople. It will be needed 
at home. Meanwhile the Turkish army—and it 
is a brave and strong one—can find plenty of 
places along the exposed frontier to pierce 
tbrough to Athens itself. Ths ex-premier, Tri- 
coupie, sees the danger, and is doing what he 
can to moderate the war fury. It is pretty clear 
that, if war is declared, aguinst the will of the 
Powers, no power but Russia can be depended 
upon to gave Greece. 


THERE 1s a bill pending in the Senate of this 
state, introduced by Senator Daly, which pro- 
poses to reduce the number of Aldermen of this 
city to fifteen, and provides for their election 
by the whole city on a general ticket, and as- 
signs the Presidency of the Board of Aldermen 
to the candidate who shall have received the 
highest number of votes. We see no special 
necessity for the last of these provisions ; but 
the other two provisions, if enacted into law, 
would undoubtedly greatly improve the charac- 
ter of the men who fill the aldermanic office. 
New York is the largest and most important 
city in the Union; and yet its Board of Alder- 
men, uader the present system of election by 
districts, is composed of men who, for the most 
part, are morally, intellectually, and socially 
unfit for the position, and are in fact a dis- 
grace to the city. Seven members of the pres- 
ent board are grog-sellers, and nearly all 
the remainder of them are not much better. 
The places where one would most naturally look 
for them, and be most likely to find them, are 
liquor saloons and gambling dens. No ge 
able business man would trust the most 0 





found drunkenness set down as an extenuating 


them with even a minor position, oF pe Ba 
bave any connection with them in social 
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It isa burning shame that the aldermanic 
powers of this great city should be in the 
hands of men of such a low and degraded 
stamp. And if Senator Daly's bill were adopted, 
no political party would for a moment think of 
presenting to the whole city euch men as candi- 
dates for Aldermen. It would improve the 
character of the Board by making it necessary 
to nominate better men for the office. The leg- 
jslature ought to do something for the relief of 
this city in this respect. 





Tue Rev. Dr. Talmage, in a sermon on 
‘ Motherhood,” delivered in St. Louis, on Sab- 
path morning of last week, as reported by tele- 
graph to The World, related the following 
interesting story, adding to it a pertinent 
reference to Hannah and her son Samuel, as 
recorded in the Bible, and conciuding his dis- 
course with some good and timely advice to 
young men, all of which we commend to our 
readers : 

“One hundred and twenty clergymen were to- 
gether, and they were telling their experience aud 
their ancestry; and of the 120clergymen, how mavy 
of them do you suppose assigned as the means of 
their conversion the influence of a Christian mother? 
One hundred out of the 120. Philip Doddridge was 
brought to God by the Scripture lesson on the Dutch 
tiles of a chimney fireplace. The mother thinks she 
is only rocking a child, but at the same time she 
may be rocking the fate of na ions, rocking the 
glories of Heaven, The sam? maternal power that 
may lift the child up may press a child down. 

“ 4 daughter came to a worldly mother and said 
she was anxious about her sins, and she had been 
praying all night. The mother said: ‘ Oh! stop pray- 
ing! I don’t believe in praying. Get over all these 
religious notions and I’il give you a dress that will 
cost $500, and you may wear it next week to that 
party.’ The daughter took the dress, and she 
moved inthe gay circle, the gayest of all the gay, 
that night; and, sure enough,all religious impressions 
were gone, and she stopped praying. A few months 
after she came to die, andin her closing moments 
said: ‘ Mother, I wish you would bring me that 
dress that cost $500.’ The mother thought it a very 
strange request; but she brought it to please the 
dying child. ‘Now,’ said th daughter, ‘ Mother, 
hang that dress on the foot ef my bed’; and the 
dress was hung there, on the foot of the bed. Then 
the dying girl got up on one e]bow and looked at her 
mother, and then pointed to the dress and said: 
‘ Mother, that dress is the price of my soul!’ On! 
what a momentous thing it is to be a mother! 

* Look out for the young man who speaks of his 
father as * the governor,’ the ‘squire,’ or the ‘old 
chap.’ Look out for the young woman who «alls 
her mother her ‘ materna) ancestor,’ or the ‘ola 
woman.’ *The eye that mocketh at his father and 
refraineth to obey his mother, the ravens of the 
valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall 
eat it.’” 





.... The Lutheran Evangelist most unjustly 
accuses us of overlooking the fact that ‘a 
Christian people called Lutherans exist.” 
Almost every issue of THe INDEPENDENT bas 
something about the Lutherans; and in the 
past ten years article after article, paragraph 
after paragraph, has appeared in cur columns 
all about Lutheran matters; and such denomi- 
nati nal papers as the Lutheran Observer have 
commended both the accuracy and fullness of 
the information we have given our readers about 
the Lutherans. And we remember thit THE 
INDEPENDENT gave as much (perhaps more) 
space to the refutation of slanders of the Catho- 
lic press against Luther, a year or two ago, as 
the Lutheran papcrs. The Lutheran Evangel- 
ist is both unkind and unjust in its remarks,and 
the Lutheran Visitor is outrageously offensive. 
We have a high respect for the Lutheran com- 
munion, and could not, either as a matter of 
fairness or enterprise, ignore it. 


«+... The American Bar, o1gan of the liquor- 
dealers of the country, says that the liquor in- 
terest ** wields the greatest influence in the 
political affairs of the country” ; and yet: 

“It ia trampled upon; its rights restricted ; 

Its representatives majigned ; 

It is the victim of social prejudice, 

Of sumptuary laws, 

Of oppressive legislation, 

Of fanatical misrepresentation ; and all 

Because the liquor-dealers have repeatediy failed 

lo assert their prerogative as citizens, and as busi- 
ness nen.” 

Poor liquor interest! Then let it ‘‘assers”! 
We had not noticed its modesty before. 


-...There is said to be a movement on foot in 
Wazhington and Vermont to prevent the re-elec- 
tion of Senator Edmunds, because he did not 
give an earnest and cordial support to Mr. 
Blaine at the last Presidential election, Senator 
Edmunds is one of the commanding figures in 
the Senate of the United States; and Vermont 
cannot afford, for the reason stated, or for any 
other known reason, not to re-elect him. The 
Republicans of Vermont have no other man of 
anything like the Senator’s power and import- 
ance to put in his place. 


---.Mr, Belmont has reported to the House 
of Representatives a bill providing indemnity 
for outrages perpetrated on Chinamen in this 
country, with the expression of an opinion on 

part of the committee that, if further restrio- 
tious against Chinese immigration are to be 








adopted, this can be done only after a modifica- 
tion of existing treaties with China. A new 
Chinese minister is on his way to this country, 
and when he arrives the whole Chinese question 
will become a matter of diplomatic considera- 
tion. 


....Justice Meech, whom Dr. Kittrecge ac- 
cused of receiving bribes from Chicago gam- 
blers, and who brought suit for slander against 
this clergyman, is really in an unfortunate posi- 
tion. He was lately presented with a very valu- 
able watch, which it is now proved was stolen by 
burglars. One of the burglars was defended by 
a lawyer, who got upthe presentation from a 
** few friends,” nearly all of whom are recognized 
as gamblers. We fear Dr. Kittredge was not far 
amiss. 


+-+»We completely acquit Mr. Moody of any 
desire to discriminate against Negroes in his 
Southern campaign; but he does consent to 
have separate meetings for them, which may 
mean shutting them ont of his general meet- 
ings. We rejoice that the Atlanta colored peo- 
ple have indignantly refused the dole of sepa- 
rate services, and demand equal rights, In the 
Probibition campaign the white and colored 
clergymen held meetings together, and the pre- 
cedent must carry. 


...-There is a bill pending in the Senate of this 
state which provides for the appointment of a spe- 
cial committee to inquire and report to the next 
legislature whether it is not expedient to inflict 
capital punishment for murder by some other 
mode than that of hanging. We sincerely hope 
that such a committee will be appointed, and 
that the inquiry will be made. We believe in 
capital punishment for murder, but notin hang- 
ing as the method of infliction. 


....With wonder and delight we record that 
the end of its financial] year is likely to find the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions nearly, if 
not quite, out of debt. This means the raising 
of nearly $200,000 more than last year, and that, 
too, by increase uf contributions, and not of 
legacies. We warmly congratulate the efficient 
officers of that Board, and suggest that some 
other societies that are in debt may wisely ask 
how it was done. 


.-.-The Rev. Dr. Milburn, Chaplain of the 
House of Representatives, having made one een- 
sation by his peculiar way of praying when 
opening the House, has had the indiscretion of 
trying to repeat that sensation. Congressman 
Morrison is reported to have written him a 
private letter, making some kindly and useful 
suggestions, which he will peraaps have the dis- 
cretion to consider. 


...-Dr. A. T. Pierson has lately had to con 
fess great carelessness in the use of religious 
statistics, and his ** Mission Field” department 
in the April Homiletical Review shows that he 
could w :l: exercise a little morecare, That para- 
graph about the drying up of’ the Euphrates 
River appears in all its unadulterated nonsense 
and the death of Chunder Sen is reported as 
something that has just occurred. 


.... There is a growing feeling, we fear, fos- 
tered by one or two newspapers, against the 
Education Bill sent down by the Senate to the 
House. The bill is carefully drawn, has been 
twice thoroughly discussed in the Senate, whero 
it received an immense majority of votes, and it 
answers <2 crying need of the South. We 
earnestly hope it will pass the House. 


.... We are glad to see that pine of the leaders 
in the anti-Chinese riots at East Portland, in 
Oregon, have been indicted by theUnited States 
grand jury. If such ruftians were severely 
punished, as they ought to be, they would prob- 
ably come to the conclusion that Chinamen in 
this country have some rigbts which it is not 
expedient for them to disrespect, 


....Senator Low has obtained authority to 
extend th? inquiriesof his committee into any 
case3 of attempted bribery at Albany in connec- 
tion with the proposed repeal of the charter of 
the Broadway Surface Railway Company. It is 
to be hoped that the Senator will keep a sharp 
look-out for attempts at bribery in this direc- 
tion, 


...Some reparation has at last been made to 
Prudence Crandall Philleo. Both Houses of the 
Connecticut Legislature have passed the bull 
granting her an annuity of $400, payable in 
quarterly instaliments, beginving with the lst 
of the present month. May the biil cost the 
Nutmeg State many hundred dollars! 


....Of the seventy-six members of the New 
York Assembly who voted in favor of opening 
the museums on Sunday, forty-one were Demo- 
crats. Of the thirty-one who voted against it, 
only three were Democrats. Democrats seem 
to be more of a unit on the Sunday question 
than on the tariff. 


.... Senator Logan says : “It is not right to close 
the doors of the Senate and deliberate in secret. 
Executive sessions are an abomination in the 
eyes of the people, and ought not to have a 
place under our Republican Government.” The 
Senator does not misunderstand the drift of 
public sentiment on this subject. 





....Some petty congressman wants to get 
Captain Pratt, of the Carlisle Indian School, 
out of that good service, and bas managed to 
have hia little salary of $1,000 omitted from the 
Indian Appropriation Bill. We trust the Senate 
will correct the error. 


.... The American Bar says: ** It is an undis- 


puted fact that the hquor interest is the largest 
industry in the country.” ‘* Industry,” indeed! 


TO OUR READERS. 


We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. All subscriptions are stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for; but 
if it is not convenient for a subscriber to 
renew his subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue Inpr- 
PENDENT are so very favorable that it is the 
easiest matter in the world to raise a club 
by simply presenting the case to would-be 
subscribers. 

We have printed in circular form the 
Charles Lamb poem, ‘Beauty and the 
Beast,” with the original engravings and 
the music. We will take pleasure in send- 
ing this to any person who may desire it 
upon receipt of a two cent stamp. 

Tue INDEPENDENT’s special Clubbing List 
will be sent free to any person asking for 
it. Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with THe INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ord«ting from our Club-List. 


ONE. DOLLAR SAVED. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SUBSORIBERS. 
Single subscriptions, $3.00 per annum. 
OLUB RATES. 








Two subscriptions............ eeree $2.50 each. 
Three “ shistiiaiditniiaaiiaas 2.33 * 
Four “ Pee, 
Five se inna 


Any number in excess of five, $2.00 each. 

Our object in offering THz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 


LOWEST SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


One month.......$ .30/One year...... - -B 3.00 
Three months... .75/Two years....... 5.00 
Four months.... 1.00|Three years..... 7.00 
Six months....... 1.50|/Four years..... 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 





Any number over five at $2.90 each. 
Sample copies of THe INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 





READING NOTICES. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
Is known as a pleasant and effective remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, etc. 


“I BAVE bad the most unfailing success among hun- 
dreds of my broken-down and nervous lady patients 
oLene use of Liebiz Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic,” says Dr. 
GEORGE E. CLARK, 801 Tremont Street , Boston. 


MESSRS. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S PA- 
CIFIC COAST EXCURSIONS. 








a ed of W. Raymond. 29% 
Washington Street (opposite School Street), Boston, 
ass. 





ore parting, e"s Li 
not need our especial praise; the fact that such manu- 
facturers as the Pullman Palace Car Co. have adopted 
it shows its worth to every wood worker, and for 
every family in the land. 














Gane, Bvetisoment cicovhere of Real Estate in 
. ¥., offers special o rtunit 
seeking such investment, a 





CosMETIC GLYCERINE.—Prepared only by t - 
al British C_ mpany of Chemists and p AAA 
as supplied too:the Borel Family, to her Royal Bigh- 

ales, Her Grace thi 


" 
goods dealers, etc. The Liebig Compan ees focy 
. . e ebig Compa: ° Pe & 
pot, 38 Murray 8t.). Sole American Agents. dot. 
em en ae 


ce tm 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 
For Sale to Close an Estate. 


A Restdence and outbuildings, with twenty-six 
acres of land, situated in the village of Geneva. N. Y.. 
within ten minutes walk of Hobart College, Trinity 
Church and the postoftice, overlooking Seneca Lake. 
The land is capable of division into a large number 
of building lots, for country houses and villas. 
House contains five large rooms on first floor and 
four large rooms on second floor, besides kitchen, 
closets and servants rooms. All the property, or a 
part thereof, will be sold ata sacrifice. 


E. J. ROGERS, Geneva, N. Y. 
A GENTLEMAN desirous of leaving the City 
will dispose of an established business, — RH 
patent, at a figure much below its value. 
Address B., P. O. Box, 2385, 


P. T. BARNUM’S 


Greatest Show on Earth UWuited to the 


GREAT LONDON CIRCUS. 


CIVILIZATION’S GRANDEST DREAM REALIZED. 


TWO ENORMOTS DOUBLE MENAGERIES, 
Triple Circus Company in Three Rings, 

















Exactly the same as ever, except life, beside bis 
npn KAT IVORY-BONED SKELETON, 
TRUU PE OF SEMI-B4RBARIC A . 

MILLIE CHRISTINE, TWO-HEADED LADY, 

LUCIA ZARATE, ! :nd Human Doll, 
St aieal BAN 


D. 
CHANG, TH NESE GIANT. 
100 Startling Acts by 300 Performers. 
Herds of Elephants, droves of camels, trained bears, 
dogs, pigs. monkers. zebras, ponies, etc. 
Greatest Exhibition ever Organized. 
Adaission 40 cents. Children under nine, 24 cents. 


KING & MURRAY, — 


Flushing, N. Y. 
invite correspondence with all who wish to plan 
ardy trees and shrubs, either fruit or ornamental. 
NURSERV ESTABLISHED 179, 











BURDETT ORGAN CO., 
LIMITED, ERIE. PA. 


HOME EXERCISER” For Brain-Workers and 
> Sedentary People, Gentlemen, Ladies and 
Youths; the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
symouasium. Takes up but6inches floor-room 
something new, scientific, durable, compre. 
hensive. cheap. Send for circular, “ HOME 
SCHOOL PHYSICAL CULTURE,” 16 

pet 14th 8t., N. Y., Prof. D. L. DOWD 
m, Blakie, author of “* Howto get 
Strong,” eays of it: “I never saw 
any other that I liked half as well.” 














Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully t 

and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ht to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. 8. WILSR8ERGER, Prop.. 233 N. Second 8t., Phil., Pa. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Restoring color when 
gray, and preventing Dendruff. 
It cleanses the scalp, stops the 
hair falling, and is sure to please. 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists, 
om 



























ESTABLISHED 1836. 


LINDEMAN 


PIANOS. 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 


92 Bleecker St.. New York 





WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO’S 
HIGH GRADE BONE FERTILIZERS. 





Price, per bag, $4.00; per ton, $36.00 on cars; New York or Boston, 


Connecticut Experiment Station Valuations of 
Americus Superphosphate. 


Analysis of 10 Samples. 1884, gave.. 
Americus Tobacco Fertilizer, 1885.. 
Pure Bone Meal, 4 Samples, gave 





Valuation in Massachusetts, 2 Samples, Americus 
Superphosphate, gave 1885, $35.94 836.85. 


No Fertilizers selling at the same price show as- 
High Va uations. 


I have used your AMERICUS PHOSPHATE on my 
Corn, and am safe in saying [ raised the largest cro 
ever raised 1n Connecticut. The yield was 179 bushels 
and 23 quarts shelled corn to the acre, s 

T.B. WAKEMAN, Greens Farms, Ct, 

The above fieldof Corn was visited by Hon. T. 8, 
gold. secretary Board of Agriculiure of Conn., and 

rof. W. H. Brewer. of Yale Collece, and both pro- 
bounced it the best field of Coru they ever saw. . 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


PRINGIPAL OFFICE, COTTON EXCHANGE BUILD 
ING, NEW YORK. 
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Personalities, 


....The famous soldier and duelist of a coun- 
try where duels are still allowed, M. Pfennyi, 
lately gave a fine banquet, in honor of his thirty- 
fifth encounter, in thevityof Pesth. Only those 
were invited who could prove that they had 
fought in at least six duels! Many heroes of note 
were present, some with faces covered with 
scars, Others minus an ear, and others again 
without an eye, or with twoor three fingers 
missing. The least presentable of all the guests 
was a French gentieman who had lost his nose 
in a combat with the renowned Count Andrassy. 
Supposze that the wine had gone to these brave 
gentiemen’s heads. Who knows what might 
have happened to all of them then and there? 


....Mr. Justin H. McCarthy describes Sir 
Wilham Harcourt as follows: 


‘*There was something of the Copper Captain, of 
the Alsatian Trojan, about his eloquence, which 
would have made Sheridan smile and Burke shiver; 
but it was none the less exceedingly effective. 
There were few men in the House of Commons who 
could be called Sir William Harcourt’s match in 
boisterous debate; few mea who could stand 
against him when he was hitting his hardest, and 
return him blow for blow undismayed. When he 
assailed an opponent, he fell upon him with all his 
force, and literally whirled him away. He had not 
the slightest skill in sarcasm, and, todo him justice, 
rarely employed it; but in sheer invective he was 
unsurpassed, and, within the limits of parliamentary 
discourse, almost uosurpassable.” 





....The Mahdi’s grave outside Omdurman is 
now marked by a plain monument, erected by his 
successor, Sheikh Abdulla. The False Propbet 
is buried on the spot where he died, in his 
tent, his sword and silver helmet lying on his 
tomb, where four dervishes watch and pray con- 
tinuously. Now the grave is enclosed in a stone 
and brick tower, about 1434 feet in diameter. 
The outside wall is whitewashed and decorated 
with an inscription, in huge black letters, sta ing 
that the Prophet rests beneath. 


....The funds for the monument in Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, to General McClellan 
are slowly accumulating. It is observed, in 
defense of the tardy way in wuich many sup- 
posed to be interested in the matter have treated 
it, that there has lately been a great deal of this 
fund-collectiog process, and the public are out 
of sympathy with it. The amount needed for 
the McCiellan monument is, however, quite 
small, 


....The Rev. John Rankio, probably the oldest 
Abolitiunist in the United States, died at Iron- 
ton, O., March 18th, at the age of ninety-three, 
having been born near Daubridge, Jefferson 
County, Tenn., Feb, 4th, 1793. In 1817-41 he was 
pastor of two Presbyt: rian churches 1n Carlisle, 
Ky., and founded an anti-slavery society in that 
place about 1318. 


..+.The Duke of Marlborough’s famous pic- 
ture collection will be sold in July, to relieve 
him of certain insupportable financial embar- 
rassments. The ‘* Morgan Collection,” recently 
auctioned off here, is a bagatelle tu it. Among 
the paintiogs is the original Carlo Dolci *‘ Mater 
Dolorosa,” to be ** started” at one million of 
dollars ! 


....At tbe recent marriage at Vienna of the 
daughter of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, to the 
brother of the Queen Regeut of Spain, the priu- 
cipal ladies in attendance wore dress trains from 
thirteen to nineteen feet long. 


....The Poet Lessing well deserves the costly 
commemorative statue that is to be erected in 
the Berlin Thiergartep, under the special aus- 
pices of the Emperor and the Court circle. It 
will cost 500,000 marks, 


...-In his private character M. Pasteur is 
greatiyesteemed. He lives in a quiet street in 
Paris, somewhat corresponding to Stuyvesant 
Square, and entertains at small dinners weekly. 


....The Crown Prince of Germany boasts a 
collection of seventy-two decorations and orders, 
In this country a man considers himself lucky 
when he has three scarf pine. 


..+.The late Countess de Chambord left £500,- 
000 in cash, which is deposited with the Roth- 
schilds; and enormous landed properties in 
Austria and the Tyrol. 


..Dr, Schliemann is an exceedingly wealthy 
man. He is aboutto build a new house in 
Berlin. 


.... Sitting Ball’s health is failing. When he 
is dead, probably many dime museums will) con- 
test the possession of bis only genuine and 
em ba)med remains. 


....Mrs. Mary Cecil Hay, the popular English 
novelist, is lyingin a desperately low condition. 
For some time she has been an invalid. 


. ..The four sisters of John Leech have been 
awarded a pension of $500 a year from the Brit- 
ph Civil List. 


»-op¥eof, J. B McMaster is etijl ili with 
BHIMG Y vosigetion, apd has gove Souph, 





School and College. 


FoLLowine are some of the donations of 
rich men to colleges: Johns Hopkins gave 
$3,148,009 to the pniversity which he founded. 
His gifts for benevolent purposes amounted to 
$8,000,000. Judge Packer gave $3,000,000 to 
Lehigh University ; Cornelius Vanderbilt gave 
$1,000,000 to the Vanderbilt University ; Wm. H. 
Vanderbilt left $100,000 to the same institution ; 
Stephen Girird gave $8,000,000 to Girard Col- 
lege ; John C. Green and his residuary legatees 
gave $1,500,000 to Princeton College; Ezra 
Cornell gave $1,000,000 to Cornell University ; 
Isaac Rich bequeathed the greater part of his 
estate, which was appraised at $1,700,000, to 
Boston University. On account of the great 
fire and shrinkage in value, and other unfortu- 
nate circumstances, the university will 
realize less than $700,000 from this mag- 
nificent bequest; Amasa Stone gave %600,- 
600 to Adelbert College by direct gift and 
by bequest; W. W. Corcoran gave $170,000 to 
Columbian University in money and Jand ; Ben- 
jamin Bussey gave real estate worth $500,000 to 
Harvard University ; Samuel Williston, William 
8S. Walker and Samuel A. Hitchcock gave be- 
tween $100,000 and $200,000 each to Amherst 
College ; Whitmer Phooix gave the bulk of his 
property, amounting to about $640,000, to Col- 
umbia College; J. B. Trevor gave $170,009 to 
Rochester Theological Seminary; Matthew 
Vassar gave $800,000 to Vassar College ; Gard- 
ner Colby gave $170,000 to Colby University, 
and $100,000 to Newton Theological Seminary ; 
J. B. Colgate gave $300,000 to Madison Univer- 
sity; George I. Seney gave $450,000 to Wes- 
leyan University; the Crozer family gave 
$300,000 to Crozer Theological Seminary. 


....The Cornell Annual Register comes out 
this year in a neat cloth binding. The order of 
the material is arranged as follows: First is 
shown what the University is: secondly, what it 
does ; and thirdly, the conditions under which a 
student may enter it, and after completing a 
course of study receive its honors. The mate- 
rial equipment of the University consists of ten 
large buildings, eleven museums, belonging to 
the special scientific and technical departments, 
and the ten different laboratories of the same, 
the University farm and the library. The 
hbrary now contains some fifty-six thousand 
volumes. The University has now 60instructors 
and officers, and 638 students, 239 of whom are 
freshmen, while the senior class contains only 
84. 


...-The Northwestern University, at Evans 
ton, Ill., has received from a gentleman in tbis 
city a gift of $50,000 for a hall of natural sci- 
ence. Plana and specifications of a building 
have already been drawn up. It is to cost not 
leas than $40,000. The President, Dr. Cum- 
mings, confidently expects other donations 
within a year, which will be applied to the con- 
struction of a fire-proof library building, and a 
building to be devoted entirely to the depart- 
ment of natural history, which has so long been 
under the charge of the well-known naturalis’, 
Oliver Marcy, LL.D. 


....The speakers for the Yale jumior exhibi- 
tionon April 15th, were announced on March 
238d. They are: Gerald H. Beard, Chicago; 
John Bennetto, New Haven ; William A. Cornish, 
Gillette, N. J.;John H. Curtis, New Haven; 
Allen W. Johnson, Watertown ; Herbert F. Per- 
kins, Harvard, Mass.; William L. Phelps, New 
Haven, and You Phou Lo, China. The erection 
of the new Kent Chemical Laboratory, it is ex- 
pected, will be begun next summer. Mr. Kent’s 
dunation was $60,000. 


...-The annual report of the Treasurer of 
the Boston University shows the assets of the 
University to amount to $1,135,272. The assets 
exceed the Jiabilities by over $1,000,000. The 
University has received bequests during the 
year amounting to $19,300. The firat and larg- 
est was One given by the late David Snow, Esq. 


. .-Atlanta University, since the death of 
President Ware, has been obliged to appeal to 
its friends for six thousand dollars to pay the 
year’s expenses without incurring debt. We 
are glad to learn that four thousand dollars have 
been obtaine4, and the acting President, Prof. 
Thomas N. Chase, is much encourag: ¢. 


-...-This year’s catalogue of the University of 
the City of New York appears in new form and 
with announcements, many of which are new 
in their substance. Arts and science has 103 s'u- 
dents : medicine, 568; law, 62; general faculty, 
80. Total, 3138. A brief history of the Univers- 
ity is included. 


..». Private Dalzell denies the stories of his 
broken health, poverty, spproach to the alms- 
house, etc. To the Wheeling Intelligencer he 
writes “‘I have not a gray hair in my head, am 
only alittle past forty, wy youngest child is a 
baby, and I am as happy as a king on his 
throne.” 


..» 86 Lawrence University, at Canton, N. 
¥., was established in 1858, through thp efforta 


' of the Now Xork Voiversalist Educetions! Sooj» 





ety. It is sustained by the Universalists, and 
numbers more than a hundred and fifty active 
ministers among its alumni. 


...-Prof. Thomas D. Seymour, of Yale, has 
accepted the position of superintendent of the 
American School, at Athens. He has already 
sailed and will be absent till next fall. 


Zebbles. 


....The Japan chestnut is said to be a kind of 
Ko Ko nut. 








...-Miss Cleveland’s letter on dress might be 
termed the clothes line letter. 


....The only “‘ poker party ” it is wise to have 
in the house is the man who runs your furnace. 


....We should think a shad would be pretty 
confident of a thing when it feels it in its bones, 


....The best performance of the ‘* Mikado” 
was when he gave $500 to the Grant Monument 
Fund. 


...** Can February March?” asked the pun- 
ster with asickly smile. ‘* Perhaps not,” replied 
the quiet man, “ but April May.” 


....- Mrs. Murphy: *‘I say Pat, what would 
yez doif the ould hous» would tumble on yez, 
apd crush vez to death?” Pat: ‘*Faix, I'd fly 
for me lcife.” 


....[t was a family gathering called to name 
the baby. The name proposed was William. The 
jury retired, and in two minutes returned and 
reported : *‘ No Bill.” 


....A well-known playwright and wit, having 
taken a new house, said toa friend: ‘* Well, all 
will go on now like clockwork.” ‘‘ Ay,” said the 
friend. ‘Tick, tick!” 

...** Thomas, spell weather,” said the master. 
“ W-i-a-e-t-h-t-h-i-a e-r, weather.” ‘You may 
sit down, Thomas. You've given us the worst 
spell of weather we’ve had this year.” 


....- Mr. Startup: “‘I see that Richard Wag- 
ner’s gondola is offered for sale in Venice.’ 
Mrs. Startup: *‘Wagner? Wagner? Is that the 
sleeping car man?” Mr. S.: **No, the musi- 
cian fellow, you know. The gondola was his 
favorite instrument.” 


--.-Old Mr. Bently (at the Eden Musee); 
** Now, there’s a statoo, Mariar, of one of them 
fellers they calls a dood. It looks like it was 
alive ; don’tit?” Old Mrs. Pently (poking it with 
her umbrella); “It beats all how nateral like they 
gits’em up.” Statue (indignantly): ““Aw—aw.” 


....A young man in a restaurant lately over- 
heard the following conversation between two 
rather rough-looking, but evidently quick-witted, 
young men who came in to get a lunch: * Hello, 
Dick,” said the first one, ‘‘ what’s your throat 
tied up for?” ‘*Quinsy.” ‘*Quincy, Mass.?” 
** No, Quincy, Iil.” 


....The story is told of a famous Boston law- 
yer, that, one day, after having a slight discus- 
sion with the judge, he deliberately turned his 
back upon that personage and started to walk 
off. ‘‘Are you trying, sir, to show contempt 
for the court?” asked the Judge, sternly. ‘No, 
sir,” was the reply. ‘*I am trying to conceal 
it.” 

...A country minister who, in addition to 
his clerical duties, followed the pro‘ession of a 
photographer, was called upon to perform the 
marriage ceremony. ‘* Now, then, young map.” 
he said to the groom, who was nervous and ex- 
cited, as all grooms ought to be, *‘just keep your 
eye on that crack in the wall, and try and look 
pleasant.” 


. . It issaid that Bronson Alcott was one day 
holding forth on the advantages of a vegetable 
diet, and urged the argument that if a man eats 
pork he will grow to look like a pig; the beef- 
eater like abull, and soon. Whereupon some- 
body rather confounded him by dryly adding: 
“Yes, Mr. Alcott, and he who confines himself 
to vegetable dict will be in great danger of 
finally resembling a very small potato.” 


....-Mark Twain has conferred another bon 
mot on his generation. At a recent dinner 
party the subject of eternal life and future pun- 
ishment came up for a lengthy discussion, in 
which Twain took no part. A lady near him 
turned suddeuly toward him, and exclaimed: 
** Why do you not say anything? I want your 
opinion.” Twain replied, gravely: ** Madame, 
you must excuse me. I am silent of neces- 
sity. I have friends in both places.” 


A North Adelaide, Va., parson was taking 
leave recently of a congregation with whom he 
bad not lived on the best of terms. ‘I do not 
regret Our separation, dear brethren, for three 
good and valid reasons. The first is, that you 
don’t love me; the second, that you don’t love 
one another ; and the third, that God does not 
lcve you. You don’t leve me, for my salary is sev- 
eral montbs in arrear; you don’t love one an- 
other, or there would be no dearth of marriages 
amongst you ; and God doesn’t segm to love you 
as yon oyght to be loved, becayse there hayo 
peel 80 few fpacrals smpvg you lately,” 
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IPHOLSTERY DIPARTMEG? 


Are making a special offering of 
PINE SILK TAPESTRIES, 
to close at 
$5 and 86 per yard; 
formerly $12 and $15. 
SILK DAMASKS at $7.50 per yd; 
formerly $15 and $18. 
Also, TURCOMAN CURTAINS 
in odd lots at 
One-halftheir former value, 





Proadovay RK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 








Zinancial 


STATE BONDS AND SAVINGS 
BANKS. 


Tue legislature of this state, in 1882, pro- 
vided by a series of regulations for the in- 
vestment of the funds deposited in the 
savings banks of the state; and, among 
other regulations, it was declared that 
such funds might be invested ‘‘in the 
stocks or bonds of any state in the Union 
that has not, within ten years previous to 
making such investment by such corpora- 
tion, defaulted in the payment of any 
part of either principal or interest of any 
debt authorized by any legislature of such 
state to be contracted.” (*‘ Session Laws 
for 1882,” Vol. 1, p. 680.) 

Some time since the question arose 
whether this statute would prevent the 
savings banks of this state from investing 
their funds in the bonds of the State of 
Georgia; and this question, by both the 
Bank Superintendent and the Attorney- 
General of the state, was answered in the 
affirmative. Georgia, more than ten years 
previously, had repudiated a portion of 
her state obligations, and was ia default 
as to their payment, and had remained 
ever since in this state of default. It was 
deemed a matter of no consequence when 
the default first occurred, whether more or 
less than ten years previous to the proposed 
investment, provided that it had existed 
for ten years previously. The maxim of 
law is that once in default always in de- 
fault until the default has been removed 
by aciual payment. This maxim, applied 
to the facts as existing in the pracuce of 
Georgia, was held to be conclusive against 
the right of the savings banks of this state 
to make any investments in the bonds of 
that state. 

The same question has recently risen 
again in this state with respect to the 
bonds of the State of Alabama; and Bink 
Superintendent Paine and Actorney-Gen- 
eral O’Brien have given the same answer, 
for the same reason, that was given in 
respect to Georgia. Alabama, by the 
‘* Funding Act” of 1876, divided the then 
existing debt of the state into several 
classes, and provided for funding old bords 
by the issue of new ones under this act, 
but did not provide for funding the unpaid 
interest on the old bonds, ana to this day 
has not paid that interest. So, also, some 
of the old bonds were to be funded only at 
the rate of fifty cents on the dollar, with no 
allowance for the matured and unpaid in- 
terest. The question which Actorney- 
General O’Brien considers in his recent 
letter to Bank Superintendent Paine, 8 
whether Alabama, in the light of these 
facts, has been in default within the past 
ten years in the sense of the statute 9 
Above cited; sag this question he apovey 
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in the affirmative, and hence decides that 
the saving banks of this state cannot law- 
fully make any investments in the bonds 
of that state. 

There can be no doubt as to the correct- 
ness of this answer. The simple truth is 
that the State of Alabama, in 1876, repu- 
diated the matured and unpaid interest on 
its bonded debt, and also one-half of the 
principal of a portion of this debt and the 
whole of the interest. That repudiation 
was a default in payment, and that de- 
fault has remained ever since, and is an 
existing fact to day. The State of New 
York, speaking through its legislature, is 
of the opinion that such defaulting states 
have not sufficient public credit to make 
them worthy of the confidence of savings 
banks. We think the opinion to be a 
sound and sensible one, especially when 
applied to savings banks. Such institu- 
tions hold trust funds, mainly for poor 
people, and are bound in their investments 
to be geverned by the highest considera- 
tions of prudence in respect to the ques- 
tion of safety. 





LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Lazor organizations on an extensive scale 
n this country, especially within the last 
few years, for the purpose of protecting the 
sellers of labor against injustice and op- 
pression on the part of the buyers, consti- 
tute an existing fact which it would be 
folly to ignore. These organizations exist, 
and they have a right to exist. There is 
undoubtedly a widespread evil affecting the 
sellers of labor, which it is their object to 
redress. We fully believe in their right to 
do so in the use of lawful means. Work- 
ingmen are not to be treated as the slaves 
of capitalists, and to stand all sorts of 
squeezing without any effort to protect 
themselves. They have a perfect right to 
all the advantages that can be derived from 
united and concerted actiun, and to make 
themselves felt as a power by such action. 

Capital, in some respects, has decidedly 
the advantage over labor in a contest be- 
tween the two, whether as to wages, the 
hours of labor, or anything else. Here, for 
example, is an employer who has a large 
invested capital in the business which he 
pursues, and who gives employment to a 
thousand workingmen. He determines to 
reduce their wages ten per cent., and, for 
the purpose of effecting the reduction, is 
stronger than all of them put together, pro- 
vided they act singly and alone. If one of 
his men quits work rather than accept the 
reduction, he can readily fill his place with 
some other person who wants it. Dealing 
with his emp'oyésas separate and single 
individuals, he has them almost entirely in 
his power, and can virtually compel them 
to accept his terms, or do worse. If, how- 
ever, all the employés were united, and 
each man’s cause was the cause of the 
whole, and they all ected together, and 
should as a whole refuse to accept the reduc- 
tion of their wages, and quit work because 
of the reduction, the case would be very 
materially altered in its relation to the em- 
ployer. Their united action means to him 
the stoppage of his business for the time 
being at least, and all the inconvenience, 
difficulty, and losses incident thereto. He 
wants the services of these men; and if he 
knows that they are all united for their 
common protection, and will act together 
for this purpose, he will be very sure to 
take this fact into the account in his deal- 
ings with them, and they will be much less 
likely to be the victims of any injustice. 
Self-interest, under such circumstances, 
will operate as a restraint upon the em- 
ployer, and favorably to the rights and 
interests of the employed. 

This supposed case illustrates the whole 
principle of labor organizations as a means 
of protection against the unjus t exactions 
of capital. We have not a word to say 
against the principle or its application in 
any case that calls for it. Every man has 
& right to quit work if he does not like the 
terms proposed by the employer, and to 
unite with any number of other men in so 
doing, and thus produce what is called a 
“strike.” When workingmen thus unite 
and act together, they become a power, 
such as they otherwise would not be, for 
the protection of their own interests; and 
there can be no question as to their right to 
the power resulting from such union, and 





to all the natural advantages thereof. 
Capital has no just occasion to complain of 
labor because it has an eye to its own inter- 
ests and acts accordingly. 

The only danger that stands connected 
with what are called ‘‘ strikes,” is that the 
sellers of labor will go beyond the exercise 
of their own rights, and become trespassers 
upon the rights of others, and perhaps 
criminals against the Jaws of society. 
This, unfortunately, is what is very likely 
to happen, and too often has happened in 
the history of labor strikes. Labor organi- 
zations commit a most egregious mistake 
when they muke lawlessness and violence 
one of the means of attaining their ends. 
They instantly put themselves in the wrong 
and bring down upon themselves the stern 
condemnation of all right-thinking persons. 
They may thus spoil a good cause by the 
use of bad means. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue controlling elements of the local 
money market seem to have undergone but 
very little change during the past week. 
The supply of loanable funds proves to be 
ample to meet the needs of borrowers, not- 
withstanding the large absorption of money 
required for the settlements of April 1st. 
The movement of currency to the West has 
drawn rather heavily on the reserves of the 
banks; but the shrinkage is usual at this 
time of year, and is nothing more than the 
natural flow of money to localities where 
spring business is about to commence. 
The hardening tendency of the money 
market, therefore, has no other significance, 
and is likely to be relieved as soon as the 
usual disbursements due on the ist of 
April have been made, and $10,000,000 are 
set free by the payment of » Government 
bond call. The position of the banks of 
this city is considered favorable; for 
while they have lost largely of their 
reserves during the past month, they still 
occupy @ position that, although it may 
justify a somewhat more _ conservative 
course for the present, is nevertheless 
strong and well nigh impregnable. The 
rates of domestic Exchange on New York 
at Chicago still favor the shipment of 
currency thither, but at other points the 
tendency is toward this center. The sbip- 
ments of New York bangs last week, to the 
interior of the country, amounted to $2,- 
856,000, against receipts of $675,000. Call 
loans at the Stock Exchange, and bankers’ 
balances have ruled 2@3 per cent., with 
business chiefly at 2. Commercial paper 
continues in fair supply, but the banks are 
not anxious buyers and are reluctant to in- 
crease their loans beyond accommodating 
regular customers. First-class indorsed 
bills, with sixty or ninety days to run, 
have been taken at 3$@4 per cent. discount, 
four months at 3$@4}, and good single- 
named paper at 44@6 per cent. 





STOOK MARKET. 


Frequent and sharp fluctuaticrs have 
characterized the dealings of Wall Street 
during the past week, which were chiefly 
due to the varying reports that were circu- 
lated concerning the condition of the grcat 
railroad strike. There appears to be but 
little outside interest, and the daily fluctu- 
ations are made to give sustenauce to the 
room traders and «orthodox customers. All 
the lambs that escaped the recent fleecing are 
very mindful of their wool. The favourable 
reports respecting the supposed settlement 
of the labor troubles in the Southwest made 
Wall Street jump to the conclusion that 
the trouble was all over, and a cheerful 
opening was the result; but it did not long 
continue, and since then the market has 
been really waiting for something definite 
to turn up, with the fluctuations irregular. 
In the absence of any fresh developments 
respecting the labor question, the situation 
was quite barren of news, and the market 
left off quiet in temper, but very noisy, the 
loud demonstrations being taken as an 
evidence of strength. 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was reduced last week $805,750, 
and it now amounts to $11,991,490. The 
changes in the averages show a dccrease in 
loans of $6,252,000, a decrease in specie of 
$624,800, a decrease in legal tenders of 
$2,537,600, a decrease in net deposits of 
$9,426,600, anda decrease in circulation of 





$15,500. The following table gives figures 
in detail: 

Legal Net. 
Banks, Loans. Specte. Tenders. Deposits 
New York. .@11,152,000 1,795,000 540,000 89,998,000 
Manb’n Co. 10,068,000 1,875,000 485,000 1,479.00 


Merchants’. 7,612,200 = 1,6u3,200 744,600 8,212,800 
Mechanics’. 9,181,000 = 1,428,0u0 532 ,0u0 8,060,000 
America,... 11,219,700 1,471,200 801,100 9,647.20 
Phenix..... 2,796,000 811,000 294,000 2,404,000 
City..,...... 10,116,100 5,087,200 434,000 = 18.181,200 
Tradesm'n's 2,593,700 373,300 158.990 2,105,900 
Fulton...... 1,161,400 874,400 152,600 1,667,400 
Chemical... 17,206,300 9,981,400 561,100 = 22,956,300 
Mer. Exch.. 3,082,000 572,200 331,100 3,602,500 
Gallatin..... 5,731,800 449,20 5u8,100 4,233,900 
B'tech & Dro. 1,766,600 377,100 172,400 1,844, 00 
Mech & Tra. 1,538,000 101,200 148,000 1,651,0C0 
Greenwich.. 1,131,300 138,500 153,100 1,1¢0,800 
Lea. Manuf. 3,356,700 860,300 245,80) 3,157,160 
Sev'nth W'd = 1,151,200 292,800 62,500 1,133,600 
St’teof N.Y. 3,687,000 896,800 444,000 3,664,800 


Am. Ex....... 16,570,000 3,502,000 1,888,000 15,991,000 
Commerce.. 19,165,109 2,910,700 1,543,000 15,265,500 


Broadway... 5,834,300 1,209,200 83 200 5,206,200 
Mercantile.. 6,371,300 1,530,600 6 29,500 7,344,700 
Pacific ...... 2,346,600 497,300 212.400 2,771,600 
Republic. 6,656.000 1,344,200 305,400 6,644,000 
Chatham 4,269,100 978,500 331,000 4,707,300 
People’s. 1,767,800 141,890 138,900 2,060,600 
N. America. 3,524,600 542,000 407,500 = 4,327,000 
Hanover.... 9,660,400 2,971,300 578,000 —-:11, 442,100 
Irving...... 3,013,000 518,900 246,6)0 2,965,000 
Citizene,... 2,683,400 509,500 265,000 3,028,100 
Nassau..... 2,735,200 263, 1uU 366,000 8,155,500 
Market.,.... 3,318,800 601,500 222.000 2,951,800 
St. Nicholas 1,922,100 260,800 106,900 1,729,190 
Shoe & Lea. 3,162,000 601,000 370,v00 8,376,000 
Corp Exch. 5,590,200 834,000 260,000 4,991,500 
Continent’l. 4,613,000 643,800 686,300 5,316,500 
Oriental .... 1,950,000 843,000 251,C00 2,020,100 
Imp. & Tra. 19,934,100 4,953,000 937,20 22,362,500 


Park........ 21,040,700 4,637,609 3,771,380) 25,658,6.0 
North River  1,703,0w 163,000 141,000 
East River.. 1,244,700 210,400 94,200 
Fourth Nat. 16,988,0v0 1,340,000 1,715,600 
Central Nat. 8,814,000 1,896,000 374,000 9,513.00 


Second Nat. 3,156,000 961,000 190,000 3, 925,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,871,700 1,280,900 500 6,475,900 
First Nat’l.. 19.257,100 3,942,600 fo 19,782,890 
Third Nat.. 5,563.70 1,362,508 473,000 6 195,000 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,294.00 336,600 243, lu 1,403,6 Ju 
Bowery..... 2,392,500 305,000 235,300 2,806,000 
N.Y¥.County 1,995.90 467 ,40u 227,700 2.565, Luu 
Ger.-Amer... 2,592,100 3ul,700 189.500 2,368.8u0 
Chase...... . 3,620,500 632,100 271,100 4,307,700 
Fifth Ave.. 3,565.60 —- 1,007,200 82,200 3,865,400 
GermanEx. 2,289,300 250.000 300.000 2,815,800 
Germania... 2,215,600 235,000 246,60 2,567,600 
U.S. Nat’l.. 3,916,600 1,131,300 52,800 4,253,300 
Lincoln N’l  2.06!,500 642,900 315,100 2,941,000 
Garfield Nat 1,542,7u0 338,700 163,100 1,786,200 
Fifth Nat... 1,164,400 323,50 279.200 1,511,200 
bk Metrup. 3,253,600 981,000 210,50 4,212,600 


West Side:. 1,432,300 330,200 421,500 1,957 ,80¢ 
Seaboard... 2,039 600 340,90 146,800 1,942,800 
Sixth Nat'l. 1,610,500 416,2u0 78,800 1,860,100 


Total... .8349.8v6,600 878,459,80) 826,241,100 8370,838,000 


Com mparisons 6,25 0u0 $624,800 $2.607.6-0 BY, 426.60 
lu) 
Clearings for the week ~ gees April 3d.. 3 


-8689,443,411 
do. do. Foh $71. - 683,711,343 7 
Balances for the week ending April 3d rt eu. UT7 i 
do. do do. March 27th. ;: | 26.673.162 79 
The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 
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irving. 133 
Leather Man’f....172 
Manhattan........1583 


U. 8. BONDS. 

The market for Governments was weak, 
and the transactions were only moderate 
in volume, resulting with the following 
quotations at the close: 


re mon 
Unit'd States Nat.dor = 


mig 
4368, 1891, rew.. 11234 
gh 1891, I COUb.. Ts ae OQurrene 


Three seab 1W0% — 
FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The Government has paid over to the 
officials of the Produce Exchange the sum 
of $250,000, in payment for the old build- 
ing and site formerly occupied by the or- 
ganization. 

The new edifice erected by the New 
York Mercantile Exchange at the corner 
of Hudson and Harrison Streets is about 
ready for occupation, and a house-warming 
was given on Wednesday, April 7th. 
Very handsome cards of invitation were 
sent out, which included not only the 
opening ceremonies on Wednesday, but an 
evening inspection for the benefit of invited 
guests and their lady friends Tuesday 
evening previous. 

The annual statement of the Cunard 
Company was submitted to the stock- 
holders ata meeting in London on Wednes- 
day, and, as has been the case for several 
years past, the expenses of the company 
have absorbed the total income, thus leav- 
ing no dividend to be divided. The bal- 
ance sheet as cabled shows debit to share 
capital £1 600,000. Of 100.000 shares, £20 
each, 60,000 of which are fully paid, there 
remain 40,000 shares, with £10 each paid 
thereon, leaving alike amount subject to 
call. Debits to reserves, etc., showed: 
Depreciation fund, £515,581; insurance 
fund, £136,035; reserve fund, £117,000; 





debit to loan on debentures, £450,000; to 
sun creditors, including amounts for 
prepaid passage, £286,495. Credit accounts 
were: Value of the fleet, £2,826,000. 

Cash, investments, wharf properties, plant, 
stores, coals, outstanding freights, sundry 
debts and accounts for pending voyages 
increased that sum up to £3,104,000 in 
round numbers and balance the debits. 

This statement is up to January ist. Since 
then the steamer ‘‘ Oregon” has been lost, 
the value of which was estimated by the 
company at £205,049. Upon this there was 
an insurance of £100,000; thus the differ- 
ence will have to be charged to the insur- 
ance fund for the present year. In the 
face of the statement of this most popular 
trans-Atlantic line, we frequently Lear of 
‘* America’s disgrace” in not being repre- 
sented in the fieet of steamers that ply 
between our ports and those of Europe. 
Certainly, if there is no money in the busi- 
ness to our English cousins, who fully ua- 
derstand how to economically sail their 
ships, why should Americans embark in 
such an unprofitable enterprise? The 
world can rest assured that Americans are 
fully alive to their own interests, and 
where a dollar can be made, capital and 
enterprise will not be found wanting; but 
with the North Atlantic business overdone, 
and rates of freight ruling that do not 
admit of a profitable return, Americans are 
wise iu leaving the trade in tue hands of 
foreigners. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0,. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
bretand, and France. 
88U 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 











United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


_| Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


= aoe N BANKERS, 


St., New York. 
113 y FS =I St., Boston, 


BILLS Of EXCBANGE. COMMERCIA 
AND TRAVELER * CREDITS ON Oe 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 
LONDON, 


Also on principal Continental Cities, 


Solid Iowa Investments. 


The New England Mortgage and 
Investment Co., 


of Desmoines, lowa. with capital of $150,000, 
offers Guaranteed lowa Mor ulso 6 
jad cent. ten-year debentures (its = obligation) 

oar a. . or _— with the 
Ameri d Trust Co., of New York. 
Abundant T ak, 


NET i 
Pntctehace Wie 


D. §. B, JO SunpTon A Son, 














MENTION THIS PAPER. 8 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


on the 
und and a C0 


WESTERN FARM I MORTGAGE C 
FM PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, estende 








Bank, 
Send for pam sniet 
formsand fullinformation. & Branch Offices - oenelan fc ts 
Albany & Phila. N.Y.OMice,187 B’way,C.C. Hine 








FLORIDA 
Investments in Good Mortgages 


In Sums of $50,000 to $500. 


Interest 8 to 12 cent. 


yy por! in bank semi-annually. and principal also 
( costs and cxpenman < of collection including attor 


pe\s' fees, if any, paid by borrower. Long experience 
No losses. Unexce; tiona e ref 
JAMES R. CH 


erences, 
LEN, Att’y and Fiscal acal Agent. 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


IOWA INVESTMENTS. 


Seven Per Cent. Net to the Investor.! 
we have constantly on hand, for sale, choice First 
Rn amounts Ss 
suit We loan only on Iowa 


8 
busin Cos blocks and reside nee property in this city. 
Write for pamphlet and references. 


OLNES LOAN AND TRUSS CO. 
Dis MOINES eS oz. 
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UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 

NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 

SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for money paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee. 

ANTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any timg and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depomtory for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 

HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
WILSON G. HUNT 8. B CHIUTENDEN, 
WILLIAM H. MACY JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 
CLINTON GILBERT. ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
DANIEL D. LORD. ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
BAMUEL SLOAN, GEO. HENRY WARKEN, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE BLISS, 
WM. W. PHELIs. WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
D. WILLIS JAMES. JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. EDWARD COOPER, 
JOHN A.STEWART. W. BAYARD CUTIING, 
8. M. BUCKINGHAM, CHAS. 8. SMITH. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secreta y- 


DAN.H ARNOLD 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. 
OHARBLES F. BILL. 





ag Cent. Covservative Investments 
mn Firat Mortgage kurm Loans in Min. 
nesota and D Dakote, or 7 per cent., with prin- 
cipal and interest Giuacanteed, at op- 
tion of mortgagee. Sate as Gcovernmeat 
onds. mpetablished five years, Paid up cash 
capital, 850. . Over 8600,00U loaned 
without a single loss. Bonds and warrants for 

sale. Send for Circular. 

DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 

Incorp orated. Graud Ferks. oe 
References: Hor. 
rench, Mexico, N ¥ 
jouchoster, N.H. * om 
v. Erven East Tilt H.; Rev. N 
arey, 2086 Christian Beret, Philadelphia, Pa. ; the 
Publisher of THE INDEPENDENT. 





J, H. MERRIFIELD, Prost R. M. SHERMAN, Sec. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLFY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 
References. 

Vermont National Pank 

People’s National Bank... 
Windham Co, Savin ank 
fob ot Life Ins. Co,....... 





~ -Brattleboro’, yt 








-Newfane, “ 
‘a -Burlington, mo 


lier, ** 
Jamaica Plain, Mase 
bias a B. Reed. Rind «ecracescctecoiete Sharon, Conn. 


SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS 


Guarantees Virst Mortgage Bonds, 7 to 8 
rer ceut. Semi-Annual Interest. Negotiated by 
he Minneapolis Mortgage and Investment Company, 
in sums of S200 and upward. Prompt payment 
of Prin ~=y rest Coupons, guaranteed and 
remitted tele nder without charge. Best Loca- 
he Union. Fifteen sere experience. 








+ a betare ou invest eleewhere 


W. B 1 . 
kabirbiy MANAGE he HE Byars iit Bien. 


Broadway, ‘iow 


A SAFE 
Investment Security, 


Six Per Cent. 20-Year Debenture Bonds 
Or THE 


AMERICAN 


ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING C0O,, 


Or NLW YORK. 
In Denominations of $100, $500, 
and $1,000 Each. 

Principal and interest payable in gold at the 
of the American Loau and [rust Ce mpany of 
York, or in Sterling money at Co Seapeny 
European Agency in London, ate at the ho M 
er's option, 
Price ot Bonds, Par and Accrued Lnterest. 

Any further information required may be obtained 
at the company's offices, Western Union Telegraph 
Building, corner of bth Ave. aud 28d St., New York, 
4 Cy its Branch offices, 197 Congress St., Boston, 

aes., or from 


pratt A. 8. HATCH & CO., Bankers, 
No, 5 Nassau St.. New York. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 


ety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL migznoee FI SANQIAL AGENCY. 
acksonville, Lili, 


LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY 
& CHICAGO 


Consolidated 6 per cent. 
Gold Bonds of 1916, 


Coupons Payable Apri! and October. 


al and Interest pile in| v. - Bola Cot 
aTIMIEED AM MOUNT T FOR SA % AND AC- 
D INTEREST 


Fk January Ist, 1886. 


The right to advance the above price without fur- 
ther notice is reserved. 


ALLEY, DOWD & FIELD, 
70 BROADWAY. 
JAMESON, SMITH & COTTING, 
23 BROAD STREET. 

















A. S. HATCH & C0, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bough 
and sold on commission at the New York Stocu 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





G0, 70, Bo. 


The American Investment Company. of Em- 
motsburs, fe Iowa, incorpors: rated with a paid-up ca) shal 
of $30,000, ranches at Huron and 
chell, Dakota, ’ offer first Mortgage Farm Loans in 
Iowa, Minn,, Dakota, and Neb., bh 
jnterest Guaranteed. Mat og cent, Debenture 


), ears, 
secured py Mortgage loans, de posited with fhe + Mer- 
cantiie Trust Co., N. Y. It also issues Demand 
Certiacates of Deposit at 5 per cent. interest. Write 
for pamphlet and references. 


Home Office. Kmmetsburg, Iowa. 
_E. s. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Lands and Homes 
In Central and Northern California. 


Grain, Fruit, Grass or Timber. 


Mild climate, exempt from snow, tornadoes and 
blizzards, where outdoor work is done every month 
of the year, and where semi-tropical as well as ordin- 
ary crops are raised. 

Wheat, Barley, Chili Clover, Oranges, Apples, Ber- 
ries, and vegetables in great pertection. 

Unfailing streams of water for irrigation. 

Railroads connevting with Orexon in progress. 

For pamphlets descriptive of the country, or the 
particulars of properties for sale, address IMMI- 
GRATION ASSOCIATION, #29 Second Street, Sacra- 
mento, or W. H. MILLS, Fourth and Townsend 
Streets, San Francisco. 


INVESTMENTS. 


rea P! 
largely. Money can 
tate secu for from six to eight percent. Refer- 
ences 2 sin St ul and Kast if d 

S. NORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


7% MORTGAGES 


On Cultivated Western Farms worth TAREE 
TiMES the amount ot the Loa 
THE EASTERN BANKING CO., 
43 MILK STREET, BOS N. 
FRANCIS ANOS BORN, Presi sete 
fT. MEREIHEW, Treasurer. 


sees | | acl 

















Perannum, first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
ma National Bank. 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 


The Iowa Loan and Trust Company, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, mcorporated in 1872, nazing 2onch cap. 
ital of $500,000 an 4 surplus, offers at par a 
accrued interest its er cent. debentures, 
claiming that they are The urity in market, 
for these reasons. Ist. They are » obligations of a 
strong and prosperous comyany of large capital. q 
Each series of 1 Le | da of $1,00v each is secured by 
transfer to trustees of $105,00u of first mortgages on 
tnpeosed se real fae + os least two anda haif 

anneerent t pai aid se mi-a) y, and principal when 

dan, 6 the ’ Chemical aunty, a5 Bapk, sees in 





on. a 
18 Wall L. New be Freeman ~ Smith, re- 


ences; a G. Williams, President Chemical 

Nat’ pal al Bank: and all banks and business men at 
oines. A pamphlet, with full particulars and 
toteremoss gtheoughost the country, sent on applica- 


tion 
Cc. E, FULLER, President. 
W. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 
—_—_ LE 


DIVIDEND. 
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Yorg, March 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, to be issued 
on and after the lith of April, proximo to sharehold- 
ers of record at the close of the books of transfer on 
the 20th of March, instant, in certificates of indebted- 
ness payable in the capital stock of the company at 
par within twelve months, or when the company shall 
have obtained autbority to increase ite capital stock. 
The transfer books will be closed at 8 o’clock on the 
afternoon of rm 20th, instant, and be reopened on 
the iat of April next, 
A. R. BREWER, Secretary. 


THE CaaTHam Nat our. sited 


196 Broapway, New York, 
UARTERLY vay doolared a the Boore 
2 qveet aetenay *ividend 
of cen be earn- 


ings of the past three ki Gper Sapabie ee on =} after 


er books wil! remaig closed 
HP. DOREMUB Casiies, 


Exxc OFFICE 
Wasraay U: Union Trukowarm Compast, | 








GHommercial 


THE SHIPPING QUESTION. 


Tue majority of the Select Committee of 
the House of Represeptatives on the Ship- 
building and Shipping Interests of the 
country, in their report on this subject, 
recommend that the registry laws of the 
United States be so amended as to provide 
that all vessels engaged iu trans-oceanic 
commerce, no matter where built, if wholly 
owned by citizens of the United States, or 
by companies incorporated under the 
authority of state laws, shali be admitted 
to registration as American vessels, and be 
entitled to all the advantages and privileges 
of such vessels. Tne Committee also 
recommend that all materials used in ship- 
building should be admitted into the 
United States free of duty. The report is 
accompanied with a bill, which, if enacted 
into law, would carry out these ideas. The 
design is, if possible, to do something by 
way of reviving our commercial marine 
engaged in trans oceanic commerce. 

The ocean carrying trade of the United 
S-ates now amounts to about $1,600,000,- 
000 annualiy, and the earnings of vessels 
in transporting this commerce amount 
annually to about $200,000,000. Only a 
very small percentage of this commerce 
is carried in Awerican vessels, and such 
has been increasingly the fact for a series 
of years. The consequence is that the 
profits of this carrying trade go almost 
entirely to the owners of foreign vessels, 
especially English vessels. The facts have 
been before Congress for a long time, and 
frequently urged upon its attention, and 
yet, owing to a divided state of opinion as 
to the proper remedy for this serious evil, 
nothing hss been done for its removal. It 
is a disgrace to Congress that so grave a 
question should so long have been left in 
this state. 

It is well known that, at the present 
time, we cannot build ships in this coun- 
try as cheaply as they can be built 
abroad, owing largely to the difference in 
the cost of labur. If, therefore, only 
American-built ships can be admitted to 
registration in the United States, the con- 
sequence is that citizens of the United 
States will not engage in the foreign carry- 
ing trade, as against foreign competitors, 
who can do the business at a cheaper price 
than it can be done in American-built ves- 
sels by reason of the increased cost of the 
latter. If, however, American citizens 
could buy their ships where they can buy 
them at the lowest price, and then have 
them admitted to registration in this coun- 
try, they would be able to compete with 
foreigners for the carrying trade of the 
ocean, as they caunot donow. The bill re- 
ported by the majority of the Committee 
proposes so to modify existing laws as to 
give them this opportunity. The direct 
object of the bill is not to promote skip- 
building in this country, but to give the 
American people a much larger share in the 
profits of the ocean carrying trade. It 
allows them, for the purposes of this trade, 
to buy their ships where they can buy 
them at the cheapest price, and then have 
them registered as American vesseis, with- 
out reference to the place where they were 
built. 

Weare of the opinion that Congress will 
do a wise thingin passing this bill; and we 
add that, ifit should fail to gainthe end, as 
it probably would not, it would then be 
wise to supplement it with a subsidy sys- 
tem that would not fail. It is a disgrace 
to this country that American vessels carry 
but the merest fraction of our commerce 
with foreign nations. The evilis one that 
legislation can remove, and that legislation 
ought to be forthcoming at an early date. 
It has already been delayed too long. 


THE ARBITRATION BILL. 


The Arbitration bill, last week reported 
in the House of Representatives by the 
Committee on Labor, contains the follow- 
ing provisions: 

1, Whenever differences tending to impede 
commerce between two or more states arise be- 
tween common-carriers and their employés, 
each side is hereby authorized to appoint an 
arbitrator, the two to choose a third, who shall 
be a disinterested and impartial citizen of the 
United States. If the two fail to agree ona 
third, they must inform a Judge of the United 








States Court in the district in which the eon. 
troversy arose, and he shall name the third 
man. 

2. This Board of Arbitrators shall have the 
powers of United States Commissioners to issue 
subpeenas, call for papers, punish for contempt, 
etc., and may appoint a clerk and stenographer, 
The members of the Board shall take an oath of 
office, and the last appointed shall be president, 
Whatever award or finding two members agree 
to is valid. 

8. They must organize speedily, hear both 
sides fairly, and decide as soon as possible, 
Their findirg, in writing, shail be filed with the 
United States Commissioner of Labor, who 
shall make such award public. 

4. That it shall be the right of employés en- 
gaged in the controversy to appoint, by designa, 
tion in writing one or more persons to act for 
them in the selection of an arbitrator to repre- 
sent them upon the Board of Arbitration. 

5. Provides for like fees for the Board and for 
witnesses. etc., as in Commissioners’ courts, 

Whether such a law would amount to 
much or little, as a remedy for the evils 
which it seeks to prevent, can be deter- 
mined only by actual trial. It certainly 
can do no harm, and it might do much 
good. Itis simply a provision for volun- 
tary arbitration in the case specified be- 
tween the parties in contest, and does not 


enforce the arbitration or the result 
reached upon either party. It opens 
the way for an _ arbitration under 


the sanctions of law, and _ provides 
for a full investigation of all the mat- 
ters in controversy. The decisions of 
the arbitrators under such circumstances 
would make a strong appeal to both par- 
ties, and might and probably would be in- 
fluential in the settlement of their differ- 
ences. While the bill is far from being a 
solution of the great labor question, we 
can see no valid objection to atrial of its 
utility. Itis quite possible that the trial 
might suggest something more effective. 
aici ieedis sre 


DRY GOODS. 


Despite the influences of a retarding 
character that have existed in business 
circles, the dealings of the market for dry 
goods have been very satisfactory, though 
the transactions have not been as large as 
was anticipated. Gradually one cause of a 
disturbing character after another is being 
eliminated, and the shadows of dissension 
between capital and labor are rapidly fad- 
ing away and giving place to prospects of 
a fruitful and prosperous future. The 
commercial outlook has a more cheerful 
aspect, with the approach of more settled 
weather, which promises an early develop- 
ment of renewed activity in the various 
departments of the trade. The favorable 
reports regarding the settlement by arbi- 
tration of the railroad strikes in the West 
has been an incentive to a free movement 
of goods, which resulted in causing 
a fair demand in the _ different 
lines by buyers on the spot. The 
demand at first hands was, however, 
characterized by a good deal of irregular- 
ity, staple cotton goods and printed calicoes 
having continued sluggish, while a fairly 
satisfactory distribution of ginghams, 
woven wash fabrics, seersuckers, lawns, 
white goods, all-wool dress goods, etc., 
was made by agents representing the most 
popular mills. Some very fair transactions 
in certain descriptions of fall goods were 
reported in exceptional cases, considerable 
orders for all-wool dress goods, cotton 
flannels, wool hosiery, knit underwear, etc. 
having been placed. The jobbing trade was 
not up to the average of preceding weeks, 
but a moderately good business was accom- 
plished by the leading local jobbers; and ac- 
counts from most of the interior markets 
indicate that large quantities of assorted 
goods are passing into the channels of con- 
sumptiop. Accounts from Chicago and 
other important distributing points in the 
West indicate that jobbers are doing 
rather more than an average spring trade; 
and these reports are seemingly confirmed 
by the growing frequency of reorders from 
interior markets. Agent’s prices for the 
most desirable staple and patterned fabrics 
are generally steady, and the main features 
of the market are unchanged. 





COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 

There was only a moderate demand for 
the most staple cotton goods at first hands, 
transactions in brown sheetings and drills 
having been comparatively light, while 
purchases of bleached shirtings, cambri 
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and wide sheetings were chiefly of a hand- 
to-mouth character. Fine bleached shirt- 
jogs and the most popular makes of 
pleached cambrics continue closely sold up 
by agents, and prices are firmly maintained. 

Cotton flannels were sought after by large 
puyers, and some good orders were placed 
for fancy makes adapted to the wants of 
skirt manufacturers. Corset jeans and sat- 
eens were devoid of animation, but col- 
ored cottons, as denims, tickings, woven 
and printed cheviots, winceys, checks, etc., 
were distributed in moderate-sized parcels 
toafair aggregate amount. The jobbing 
trade in staple cotton goods was somewhat 
Jess active, but a fair business in white 
goods, quilts, table damasks, scrim cur- 
tains, etc., was reported by leading job- 
bers. 

Prints were in irregular demand, and 
upon the whole sluggish in first hands, 
and the jobbing trade was moderate. 
Agents report a steady call for novelties 
in fancy prints, as seersuckers, ginghams 
and linen effects, side-band fancies, narrow- 
fold sateens and other specialties, but ordi- 
nary fancy prints remain quiet. Indigo- 
blues are moving steadily and the best 
makes are firmly held. Shirtings, robes, 
furnitures, mournings, grays and staples 
are in light demand by package buyers at 
unchanged prices. 

DRESS GOODS AND GINGHAMS. 

Dress goods were rather more active in 
commission circles, the recent arrival of a 
number of out-of-town buyers having con- 
tributed to this result. Seasonable makes 
of all-wool fabrics were in fair demand, 
ad some pretty good orders were placed 
for fall goods—for future delivery. Plain 
and printed nuns’ veilings, lace brocades, 
etamines, beiges, etc., were taken in mod- 
erate sized parcels to a fair amount, and 
there was a steady movement in yarn-dyed 
cotton brocades and fancy cotton dress 
goods. There was an irregular demand for 
dress ginghams by package buyers, and 
selections averaged light, bit staple checks 
and fancies were fairly active in move- 
ment, and a steady business in crinkied 
seersuckers is reported by agents and job- 
bers alike. Choice styles of bourette ging- 
hams are doing well, and these goods are 
in light supply with agents. 

WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 

The demand, such as it is, seems to be 
well distributed over the various lines of 
goods inthe woolen department of the 
trade, and a fair representation of clothiers 
were upon the market, who made pur- 
chases of a very fair showing. Overcoat- 
ings are in limited request at the moment. 
Satinets, jeans and doeskins are also quiet. 
Fair duplicate orders were reported in 
some qaarters for wool dress fabrics, both 
staples and fancies, for early delivery, and 
some makes of popular plain goods are 
said to be well sold ahead for the fa'l. A 
better trade was noted in spring shawls, 
With fancy styles most in favor; and im- 
proved demand for fall weights is shown 
also, with last season’s prices the rule on 
Ssiandard goods, but an advance secured 
for fancies that sold at 10 per cent. off from 
regular prices at the close of last season. 
Blankets seem to be in rather better de- 
Mand again, but no recent contracts of im- 
portance come to notice. Flannels are 

quiet, outside of fair distribution of white 
in package form and occasional reorders 
for grays and blues by shirt and suit manu. 
facturers. The demand for hosiery and 
knit underwear was steady but moderate, 
and the movement in cotton hosiery and 

Spring underwear on account of back 
orders was of good proportions. Black 
cotton hose are doing well, as are some 
makes of solid colors; but white cotton 
hose are rather slow at present. Wool 
hosiery and heavy underwear are meeting 
With considerable attention from large buy- 
ers, and some business in this connection 
is reported by mill agents. 





FOREIGN GOODs. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1886, compare ;as follows with the same 


Period of last year: 
Forthe week. 1886. 
18868. 
Taree a te Dor. cece eve $2,256,489 $1,704,548 
Thrown @ market....... 2,272,421 1,968,148 
Jan, ist, ve pits 
at the port,......... 94,997,314  99.575.373 
om the market ,. 84 705.910 31,064,283 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


THE prices quoted below are not as low as may be 
obtained in many instances by buyers of reasonable 
quantities, but they show relative values, and may 
be considered “outside prices.” Every merchant 
should visit this market frequently, in order to keep 
well posted on the ever-varying fashions and styles, 
as well as to get the full benefit of bottom prices. 


MONDAY EVENING, April 5th, 1886, 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 








Amoskeag...... T@ 7 iS | Park Mills........—@ 9 
Bates’ staple....63;@ 7 Renfrew......... —@ 9 
Berkshire....... —@ of | White M’n’ te Co., 
Granite. ........ —@ 6 staple.. +-—@ 6% 
Lancaster....... T@ 7 Whittenton.... T@ 14 
Mancnhester..... 6@ 6% | York Fancy —@7 
PRINTS, 
BIRR, 000006008 —@ 5% | Mallory.......... —@ 5K 
Allen’s Fancy....—@ 5% Manchester...... —@ 6 
American —@ 5%  Merrimack....... —@ 6 
Arnold’s —@ 6 Pacific Fancy —@ 6 
Cocheco., —@ 6 Richmond’s...... —@ 5K 
Conesto; 5@ 5%  Simpson’s solid 
Dunnell’s Fancy.—@ — | Seer —@ 6 
Garner & Co.’s | Victoria solids...—@ 44 
Steel River..... —@ 5 a Tur- 
ee +. pocese —@ 5% BOT Giliersecces —@s 
armony, Fancy.—@ 4% | Waverly shirtngs—@ 4 
Hartel’s Fancy... -—@ 5} Windsor Fancy..—@ 6 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F.36— @— | Ramginens ace 4X@ 5 
3 





ss = @12 xxx 6 6 @ 6% 
ve . 84 13y@l4 “ 40 TK@ 7% 
“119-4 1515 @ 16 _ A...45 94@ 9% 
Appleton, As 36 64@ 63; | Massachusetts : 
- —- @ 5° 36— @5 
“ K...36— @6 C..:8— Oe 
Atlantic, A. 36 6K@ 6% Stand..36 64@ 64 
i. .:36 6%@ 635 | Mystic River36 5y@ 5% 
i Oe @5 | Nashua, E.. 40 7 @ TK 
° ...36 54@ 6 R...36 6 @ 63 
“ El.36 4K 5 “ Q.-.30 53406 e 
. — @ 5% . 42 3K@ 
Bedford, R..30 — @ 43; | Newm’ket,G36 — @ 5 
Boott FF...36 6y@6y!  “  B36— @4¥ 
. : b... based 40 i @ Ti S pNeas 5M@ 5x 
} 5y@6 | — @ 4% 
on sterlings6 5 *@ 5X | Pacific, = 36 64@ 6% 
roadway...36— @ 434 _ i 
Conestoga Ws —- @ 5% | | Pep’ rele 6K%@ 6% 
8..36— @ 5% $36 — 
“ G.30— ws “OL 88 53 “ue 334 
« D..28— @ 4% “« N.“30 5 @ 5% 
ae ee 64%@ 6% “ 
40 TX@ TK “ 
Dwight, x. 30 — @ 4% | . i 
“ Zs— ese] ae ow 
— @ 5% 0 2 
Enterprise..36 — @ 4% | Pequot, 4 36 — @ 6% 
an = 54(@ 5% | ns T@ 8 
i * 2 oe 145 10% @11 
First Prize. .36 5Xx@ 6 Piedmont ...36 — @ 5% 
Great Falls.336 — @ 54 ¥ 7 
BAL. oc'ccccce 36 64@ 6% 6 C..36 5Y4%@ 6 
Ind’nHeadA36 6y@ 6% | “ 0..38 — @5 
oe ge Nw@l2% oe AA...37 64%@ Kel 
a 4010 @10% tic — @ 
Indian Orchard: < @&. h’vyso 930610 
AA. .4# — Oi © acaccsed 15 
« ER Get) eI 58 58 16 alt% 
& oS . @ 6%  scpeekes — a1 @22¢ 
« -40 @ 1% © senane @30 
“ “Yard- W’chusett, “A36 — @ 6% 
stick”’36 54@ 5% 30 — @ 5% 
Laconia . «1-4 124@13 Wamsutia.. oot 9X@10%5 
+++ 84— @i4 _ 1 
0: fo @ié “ 79 — G30 
“ 104 — @I18 “6 89 — @32K 
Langley, A.. 36 5K@ 5% “ +-.99 — @35 
A..30 5 @ 5K bed +108 — @40 
s tm @e | 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 





Allendale.. o — @i2 Lonsdale.. T%@ 
“4 18414 Cambrices 1050510% 
baad — @i5 Masonville..36 7y@ 8 
Androscoggin: Nashua, E..36 —@s 
-36 6%@ 7K re 935@10 
“ 6-4 13 @133¢ “ «54 10K @11 
Atlantic. . --5-4 L1G @12 Newm’ket, F36 6 @ 6% 
“ .4..8417 @1IS | N.Y. Mills.... 10 @103¢ 
Ballou&Son.30 — @ 5 % ae rT’t36 10¥%@11 
Bay Mills...36— @8 5-4 — @12% 
BY’okst’n AA36 6X@ 7 se 6-4 1433@i5 
XXX.36 1K@ 7%] _ & . 8-4 19 
Beaten hense 54 11¥@lZ Pepperell. .6-4 124@13 
sedi 6-414 @14% “ .-T-4 13 @14 
2 36 — @ b% 66 +3415 @16 
 Semecna 31 5y%@ 6 “ 44.9417 @18 
OS avcved 9-8 8 @ 8¥ “ 10-4 19 @20 
6 secu 54 9 @ 9K “« 114 — @23 
CanoeRiver,27 83%@ 3% | Pequot A...5-4 114 @12 
Dauntless...36 — @ 5 “  . --64 14 @I4 
DwightAnch’r Tuscarora, XX. 
36 8 @S8K 36 9% @ 9% 
Fearless ....36 6%@ 634 |Uticaex. h’v36 9% @10 
Forestdale..36 — @T«| * < Nonp. 4 10 @10K% 
Fruit ofthe Loom: | * ....... 14 @15 
36 7X@ 8 os — @l6 
se “6 32 7 @ TK S Lceesed 84 20 @21 


“ « 42 10¥@11 


ft 
% 
»@ 
a 
x 


GladiatorNR36 64@ 63%) * ...... 10-4 23 @25 
Gold Medal.86 64%@6%| ..100 26 @27% 
6“ -.383 54@ 5% | Wamsutta 
GreatFalls,831 —- @ 534 XX.36 9%@10% 
M33— @5%| “* cummins 10 @104 
eile G....36— @ 5K camel 54 14 @15 
Hill's Semp. Idem : | Washington 36 — @ 5% 
86 71%@ T3  Wauregans, 1008 
« «© 78 64@ 6% 3610 @10% 
“ « 42 9%@10 * No.1...36 8 @ 8% 
s & 45 10¥@I11 “ cambric36 — @10 
Oo 26 64@T betes samauert ~' 6y@ 6% 
Huguenot.12-4 —- @ — @6 
11l-4— @— Williamsville: 
“ 1-4 — @— Al.36 84@ 8% 
LangdonGB 36 8 %@ 8% | Winona.....36 9 @ 9% 
“ 6676" 36 we 7% 
TICKINGS. 


—_eS @12¥ | Methuen, AA. — = om 














4-4 15¥@lT — A... @6 
“ 11 @11¥ | Palm = @6 
6 10 @10% Pearl 1 River. * Tiwelay 
“ 94@10 Pemberton AA — (a,— 
sed 9 @9K ed M.— @12¥ 
« E....... 84@9 « BO — @15 
“ F.. 8 @ 8x | Swift River... v4 8% 
Cordis, AAR 32 11 @ll Thorndike, A 6% 
ACK, 3212 @12% B. ‘eo 7 
“ No.1,3212 @l12¥ “ *? @ TK 
Hamilton, Br. 9% @10 “ iK@ 8 
8%@ 8 | York, AA...32 — @12 
Lewiston 86. 14 @14% A — @10 
DENIMS, 
Amoskeag..... — @12% | Everett,blue.. 114@12 
aie pigeagie oe — @ 6% | O BB....28 10 @10 
Colu ia, Pear] River... — @12 
XXX, brown 3 104@11 Warren, AXA. ll @11¥% 
Columbi BB.. - 10 @10% 
£xx.b blue 28 104@11 York blue . @12% 
COTTON DRILLS, 
A aa eonee — @ 6X | Mass.,G...... 5K@ 5X 
os @é6 | Mass., Bilis - 64@ 6% 
pe cesoeece @ See $oee x8 & 
Continental . is J $a |] Pe! ¥ ox 6 
Langley B.. 6 @ 6% | Stark, A... 6% g $8 





BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 
American... 


7™@ i¢ | Hamilton..... 9 @10 
Amoskeag.. . — @ 93, | Otis, BB....... T%@ 8 
Arlington..... — @7T | | Thorndike, A.—- @99X 
Boston........ 6% @ 6K B.— @9 
Columbian. ..— @ 7" 

CORSET JEANS AND SATTEENS, 
AMOry........— @6 Kearsarge sat. Sa 6% 
Androscoggin. — @ 6% | Laconia....... @ 6% 
Canoe a — @5 Lawrence..... —- @- 
Clarendon... 5 @ 5% | Narragansett. — @ 6% 
Conestoga..... — @ 5% | Naumkeag sat 64 @ 6% 
Hallowell..... — @ 5% 


a blea 8 @ 8k 


Indian Orch’d. — @ 5% | port...... 5X @ 6 


BLUE CHECKS, 





Cope, F-- — @9 Park Mills,B190 14 @l4¥ 
— @lv 7 12 @l2K 
Seeaeey.- .30 — @ 8% Union 850.. 124@138 
sce cances @ 8% | York, L....... 9 @ 9% 








J. A. BLUXOME & CO, 


6th Ave, and 21st St., N. Y. 
DRESS COODS 
SILKS, SUITS, WRAPS 


and Undergarments, 
SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 


will be mailed free upon application. 


R. H MACY & 60, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORE. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY, 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods, 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND GLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 
READY ABOUT APRIL 18T. COPIES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS, 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
BLACK SILKS. 


THE VARIOUS WEAVES, MAKES AND 
QUALITIES OF BLACK SILKS UPON 
WHICH KELIANCE FOR DURABILITY 
IN WEAR CAN BE PLACED, ARE NOW 
OFFERED BY US AT REMARKABLY LOW 
PRICES. 

WE ARE ALSO OFFERING FOR COMBI- 
NATIONS WITH ABOVE A BEAUTIFUL AS- 
SORTMENT OF RICH NOVEL(CIES IN CHE- 
NILLE AND VELVET EFFECTS. EARLY IN- 
SPECTION I8 INVITED. ORDERS BY MAIL 
PROMPILY FILLED. 


James M'Creery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


Chas. G. Landon & Co. 


BENEKARD, HUTTON & CO. 


Importers and Commission Merchants. 


Sole Agents tor 
Lupin’s Dress Fabrics, Jouvin Kid and 
Suede Kid Gloves, 


Silks, Foreign and Domestic. Lyons, ail Silk Velvets. 
GERMAN DRESS GOODS, CLOTHS, 
VELVETS AND PLUSHES. 

419 and 421 Broome Street. 


CHAS. G. LANDON, 
fb nowELL. t pom 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 
Laces, Embroideries, White 
Goods, Linens, Silks, Ribbons, 
Crapes, Notions, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Gloves, Curtains, etc. 
BROADWAY & GRAND STREET. 
New York, 














JACKSON’S 


MOURNING STORE. 


777 BRUADWAY, 

HAVE JUST OPENED A MAGNIFICENT ASSORT- 
MENT OF FINE BLACK AND WHITE WOOL 
MIXTURES FOR SECOND MOURNING. ALSO 
A VERY CHOICE SELECTION OF STRIPES AND 
PLAIDS FOR TAILOR-MADE COSTT™MES, IN 
ORDER TO SECURE CHOICE OF DESIGNS WOULD 
RESPECTFULLY SUGGEST AN EARLY CALL. 

MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE 
SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE AT REASONABLE 
PRICES. 


JACKSON'S, 


777 BROADWAY, BET. 9TH AND 10TH STS 


<r AGENTS WANTED! 
THE 


(eDcirdle Health® 
i CORSET. 


A new invention, Has no 











ordinary corset. akes 
4 pasily adjusted to the form, and ean be 


better fit. 
loosened or tightened without removal from the popeee, 
Conforms ‘itself re dily to large hi re- 


ie. ADORNS 
E. 8. SMITH, Breaawonam, Conn. 


Weekly waa Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


LFor the Week endino Saturday, April 8d. 1886.) 





COFFEK. 
DN Gis cagaciiedannobceenoaiimae 26 @23 
Di cicteAtesoenmeeteesdaneees 19 @24 
SERRE SREY 14 @i7 
ite icie ss aietiantentenndsen 16 @17 
Peiebiicdines xiwkenakaewaasesunre 10 @17 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium reer 20 @75 
Japan, PF cp Gukenscene 20 @55 
Toung Hyson, ‘ “~ detent aii 18 @70 
©: spebakowicn 20 @50 
English iad ©. ditmannnain 18 @65 
SUGAR. 
CO RARE GEES o.. sccvcscrssves — @ 6% 
Se eee @ 6% 
Seren 646 “@b 9-16 
Granulated, Standard ........... 64@6 5-16 
Standard A..... $0b00 000 00c00eee 6% @5 15-16 
OS are 6 7-16@ 5% 
Extra C Yellow..... bendeatvbanen @ecen —@ 5% 
BOONNS é5ccue0 Re Ore reer rT ee 4K%@ 6 
MOLASSES, 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 45 @55 
Good to Prime.......... 39 @43 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy... 37 @47 
Arroyo, rrime, in hhds,. .... ...... —- @ 
Barbadoes, 1m hhds.......... . s+. —- @ 


FISH. 

Mackerel, Fancy No. 
"Extra, ON a ere 

Codfish, boneless, 60 tb. “am # lb 
* Shredded, 1 tb. Tins, per doz. 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # fb 





GENERAL MARKET. 





LOUR, M 

Winter Wheat! Strictly veney, Roller worst 

highest grade Kgntund’$cndecs sehsnn ce 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. ee * 

Wheat, highest grade................. 5 90 
Favorite Roller Process, Fancy Spr. Wheat 5 75 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 
Fancy, New BR dscnkecsencces edd oces 5 
Family,  *  weabiocri eases eoneeuns’ 
XXX st Louis, Mo., Winter WE csiccce 
Pas:ry White 
Winter Wheat, Roller Satie ne Cusinaeie 5 50 
Brilliant XX Family, White & Amber Wheat 5 35 


> COUREIRIOIEE IEE 4044.05 0bbb4S05000000080 30 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 4 00 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls........... 5 00 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 

PU Ns. «cnn cncecocegerece000006 2 65 
Corn Fiour, from Southern White Corn... 3 75 


ms oe Fiour, Fancy New Process,100-Ib 


Soanendactasenssapeteeksanssoneeke 2 40 
_ New Procees, bbls., 196 tbs... ... 5 00 
Boxes, 25 tbs..........00 covceeccceces 110 


GRAIN, 


..81 01 @ 101% 


BOcccccccesscceces ry @— 98 
Red Winter, No. 1....+.... 1 00 








@e- — 
Mixed, No. 2........+.008 -— 46 @— 46% 

acitiascwss veces veeem™ 414 Q@— 4655 

White, No2........ ecccccee — 46%@— 47 
Oats : 

ag Li ccoccccocccceom 42 @— 48 

Western........ esceseeen -— 39 @— 44 

Stave Mixed. sabes seteccecse 37 @— BY 
BEans: 

ee - 125 @1 30 

Marrows........ eeeseseces —— #1 50 

Nd deedttscdesens escee oe 125 @ 1 80 
Pras: 

Green, prime, @bush.......— — @1 16 

MILL FEED. 
(We — aed 100 he 

Bran, 40 Ibs.. @B — 86 

Shorts, 60 Ibs — @ —& 

Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs.... — 8% @ — 95 

jp UMC... cccccceccseee —- 95 @ 100 

ah mses —-— @ — % 

MID GB... eee sees seces Pr S ae 

Oi eal pe ton.. 2200 @ 26 25 
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SAY AND STRAW 


Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100lbs @ —90 @8 1 0v 
Hay, No. 2, good, “ wv os 

ese: 

ay, Ship 5 

Hay, Clove ad « 
Hay, clover mixed “ a 
Btraw, No.1, Rye “ a 
Straw, No. 2, Rye ‘“ as 













Btraw, Oat “ “ss 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 
EES ces #950 @ 10 75 
Be Bee asiccseces 6 - 9§75 @ 10 00 
Sr 12 25 @ 14 00 
Sr 10 75 @ 12 00 
Beer : 
Extra India Mess........ 15 00 @ 17 00 
EP arr 800 @ 8 50 
Cur MEatTs: 
Smoked Hams........... 9K@ 946 
“ Shoulders........ 56 @ 5% 
eee —@ 6 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs.. -— @ 35 
Prime Creamery, tubs...... -— @ 32 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs.......... --— @ 27 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs...... 12 @ 18 
ET ici cnccdastennidinetanh oemadns 10 @ 14 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, Cheddar..... cocrcoccee— @ 12 
Fine State Factory......... 0+ eseeess @ 9% 
Oe ere —@ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case........— @4 40 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case...... — @3 50 
Schweitzer, American, # Ib............. 14 
LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs net weight ... ......8 48 
Tierces SeSSESCeee Fee weeDecscesves . 1% 
BE ccce:- swvececerece abandons eeees 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 133}¢@ 12% 
Western, fresh-laid....... $0086e.ee0 12%@ — 


BOGUROTN ces ctsccsrccetmccceeccce SILO 12 


DRESSED YOULTKY. 


Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —9 @— 13 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per ib...—13 @— 30 
GOBER. cccces cecccee escecese -16 @— 23 
PMiskceebbeteasereseensensuee -1ll @— 12 
i.) :revbisicneeeaceeusenone -12 @— 14 
BN da cccccncctccccccscéseses —8 @-—10 
VEGETABLES. 
POON sss ccceccscscccoccsse 1 37 @ 2 25 
Sweet Potatoes, ver obi........ 2 50 @ 2 75 
Onions, Yellow, per bbl.......... 2 00 @ 2 50 
Onions, Cnester, per bbl........ 1 00 @ 2 25 
Cabbage,L. L.,and Jersey per 100 6 00 @ 7 iW 
Turnips, Russia, per bbi.... ... -- 50 @— 75 
Kale, Norfoik, per bbi..........— 15@ 65 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Apples, Baldwins, ..... ........ —1 25 @ 1 50 

sed Greenings.... ...+..+. —1 25 @ 1 50 


‘* Baldwins and Greenings 8 00 @12 00 
Grapes, Uatuwba, per case. ..... 400 @ 5 50 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl. 2 00 @ 4 00 


“ Jersey, per crate..— 50 @ 1 00 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 

eee — 5K%@— 64 
POOGR, PEF WWecescccccccccceed — 8y@— 4% 


Hickory Nuts, per bush....... 


DOMESTIC ORIED FRUIT. 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, in bbls. . 
“ “ ‘ 


choice, © ip DARD. coc cscs 
es * State, © tp DEB. cccccce 4 
te evaporated : 
Fancy White, 50 lb. boxes............. 9 
Pe re 8 
Cherries, pitted, 1885............ssecceeees 13 


Choice Yellow Peeled, 50-lb. boxes...... 273¢ 
“ ad. “ “ 24 


Fancy Yellow Unpeeled * “ ......16 
“” Red “ page Yatitetne 15 
Dried, Southern.. ........ pecaueusend — @14% 


‘© Unpeeled, 48. and 548.1885, 4 6@12 
Pears, evaporated, 25 and 50 Ib. boxes —@20 
Plums, evaporated, 60 lb. boxes............ 14 
Raspberries, evaporated, in 26 and 60 lb. bxs.21 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 lb. bxs.12 
Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 50 Ib. boxes..11 


WOOL MARKET. 








Ou10, Penn., and W. Va.— 
X, XX, and above, Washed Fleece.. .32@36 


No. 1. ¢ . .36@37 
No. 2. « * ..84@35 
New York Strate, Micn., Wis., and Inp.— 
X, and above, Washed Fleece........ 30@32 
No. 1. ot ” ebecens 34@35 
No. 2. “ Se gcereaan 33@34 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior............. o+++-32@40 
COMBING WOOL. 
Be, WG ono vcecécccesstcce 88@40 
‘ 


i ca cbwectcccevedees 29@30 
OREGON AND SOUTHERN StaTEs.— 
Unwashed clothing } 
“ combing 












THE } _ GOOD NEWS TO_ | 
Save 2 « DIE S: 
offered. Now's your time to 


wet 

up oraers for our celebrated 

Teas and Coffees. and 
ul Goid 








cs sae Dinner set, or Gold 

Decorated Loilct Set, For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P. 0. Box, 28. 81 end 83 Vesey St., New York 


FIRST-CLASS PRINTERS MATERIALS. 


“Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, Print- 
+ he ‘presses. eto. Bloc | for Enaravers. tat- 


VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY 
110 Fulton, and 16 


18 Dutch Street, New York. 











Iusurance. 
NO CAUSE FOR WORRY. 


Tue Western Insurance Review, a well- 
informed journal whose competence to 
speak of local matters at least will not be 
put in question, assures the members of 
the Continental Mutual that, in regard to 
the company’s interest in St. Louis real es- 
tate they need feel no alarm whatever. 
Comparing the company’s investments 
there with those of Captain Eads, who is 
owner of considerable property, acquired 
after along familiarity with the city, and 
governed by shrewd judgment, the Review 
suys that this property will not average 
nearly as well asthe company’s. Mr. Henry 
Shaw, of botanical garden and public park 
fame, owns a residence which dates back 
to the time when Indians brought in their 
pelts for sale; he has been shrewd enough 
toamass a fortune of seven or eight mil- 
lions, and he is a vast holder of real estate, 
but it will not average as well as the Con- 
necticut Mutual's. The Switzer estate, 
about which the company’s best known 
assailant is so troubled, is more than a 
merely good investment. At advertised 
auction, on the customary easy terms of 
one-fourth cash, the company could easily 
sell the property for more than it now 
stands at on the books, in the Review's 
opinion. Yet to do so would be inexcus- 
ably foolish, because there is a grand out- 
come before that property in the not dis- 
tant future; ‘‘ regarding considerable of it, 
a few very old lives and a few minor heirs are 
the chief obstacles to the city’s making 
such obstacles in that direction as will 
thoroughly inclose it with residences; and 
throw it into demand at eighty, ninety, or 
a hundred dollars per foot.” The Review 
then puts anew the old and unanswerable 
question, What would or could the company 
do but reinvest .the money and transfer 
the chances to the new investment? It 
adds: 





“ The Switzer estate holding is a better in- 
vestment than Government three per cents for 
a financial institution whose needs are for a 
permanently safe investment rather than an im- 
mediately cashable one. 

** St. Lonis is making such a progress now as 
she never made before. Her real estate values 
have always been conservative, but never more 
80 than during the last seven years. They have 
barely begun to inflate a little. The Connecti- 
cut Mutual 1s in precisely the position to catch a 
Luge advantage by the uprise now in progress. 
She will not have to auction off nor sacrifice her 
holdings. She will cash them at profit without 
trouble, and in answer to natural demand, and 
will do it fully as fast as she needs to,”’ 

There is a suggestiveness in these state- 
ments and arguments, none the less for 
being old. The argument against real 
estate investments stands on facts unlike 
those pertaining to any other form, and the 
soundest judgment and ripest experience 
are very liable to be at fault when ven- 
turing on definite predictions. The facts 
which keep real estate down to-day are 
often those—for example, those indicated 
by the emphasized words above—in which 
time enters largely. The character of the 
holder of the real estate interestis also of 
prime importance. A weak holder could 
not have held on, and would, therefore, 
have been sacrificed; the insurance com- 
pany, by being able to wait, escapes en- 
tirely the influence of present facts which 
would be of decisive importance to ordi- 
nary holders. 


<> 
—— 


CHEAPNESS. 


WE never expect to be spared—and are 
not confident that even the last man alive 
will be—to see mankind give over the de- 
lusion that public and persistent offering of 
an article for half-price really means half- 
quantity or balf-quality as well. Selling 
merchandise for less than cost implies that 
one party in the transaction is either cut or 
cheated; there is a great aggregate of the 
former (made up of individual transactions) 
but vastly more of the latter. No business 
which is all gain on one side and all loss on 
the other can continue. A retail merchant 
can of course sometimes sell goods 
for less than they are ‘‘wortb,” or 
for less than cost of importation, or for 
less than he can duplicate them, since this 
means only that somebody loses; but he can- 
not always do this; and if he should go fur- 








ther, and holdly advertise that all his goods 
are sold at less than their cost, he would 
probably be shunned. Why is it, then,‘that 
money 1s the only article which can 
be constantly advertised for sale at less 
than a hundred cents on the dollar, with- 
out exciting suspicion? lf Tax INDEPEN. 
DENT should offer to sell lots on Broadway 
for a dollar per front foot, we should not 
look for takers; and there isan old story 
(not improbable) of a man who successfully 
carried through a wager that he would 
stand for hours on London Bridge and 
offer sovereigns at a shilling apiece with- 
out disposing of any. The passers-by were 
too sharp not to know there must be some 
cheat; and yet, when somebody uses the 
‘*magic” (magically delusive) word in- 
surance, and offers to pay back a dollar for 
each shilling received, people are taken by 
the wonderful cheapness, and never stop to 
figure out whether he can do it. 

Is it cheap? If you pay the neccessary, 
adequate, andinevitable cost of insurance 
you get it. If you pay a piece of the cost, 
you get a piece of the article; you get no 
more than you pay for—except in unsought 
and unexpected disappointment—and are 
far from sure to get even as much as you 
pay for. A hundred cents on the 
dollar are definite; less than that 
is indefinite, and is variable all the way 
down to nothing. When you want insur- 
ance and think you have secured it, do you 
want to receive some such letter as the fol- 
lowing? If you were a job printer, suppose, 
and had delivered a job of work toa new 
customer, would you like to have him turn 
around and tell you that business was dull, 
but that he hoped for improvement, and, if 
things would only pick up.he would be able 
to do business enough to pay your bill for 
printing? Do you want that.sort of insur- 
ance (?) which ‘‘hopes” or expects tobe 
able to raise money enough to pay your 
claim? If so, and if you think it cheap, you 
can always find it. 

OFFICE OF THE 
CALIFORNIA LIFE AND ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 7th, 1885. 
A. A. Norpyxe, Willows, Colusa Co., “al. : 

Dear Sir—Your favor of the 2d inst, at hand. 
In reply to your first question, I will say that 
you do not owe anything at the present time, all 
assessments having been paid by you. In reply 
to your other questions, as to ‘how much you 
will receive in case of death?” will say at the 
present time your certificate is not to exceed fifty 
per cent.; but we expect to be paying full benefits 
witbin the next twelve months. Owing to the 

duliness of every branch of industry in the 
state during the last year, we have not gained 
as rapidly as we hoped to; but we now are do- 
ing much better than we have been doing, and 
expect within the next twelve months to have our 
numbers complete, Awaiting your further fa- 
vors, I remain yours very respectfully, 

W. H. Perris, Sec'y. 





NOT QUITE SO. 





Tue Chronicle is mistaken in several sur- 
mises it makesconcerning a recent article in 
Tue INDEPENDENT on “ Insurance Journal. 
ism.” The Star is not ‘‘ edited as respects its 
insurance column by the same facile (other- 
wise) pen ” which is employed on this col- 
umn ; the person in charge of the latter never 
sees the Star, and has not before been 
aware that it has, or tries to have, an in- 
surance column. If the article above re- 
ferred to ‘‘ has made clear the ambiguity of 
the Star’s attack on trade journals,” there 
is a coincidence merely, the writer not 
having known of such attack. If Tue Iv- 
DEPENDENT has a ‘‘ protege” or “ satellite ’ 
in the Star, the writer hereof was not aware 
of such a possession, and does not care to 
retain it. If ‘‘ Tae INDEPENDENT and Star 
have started in on a little crusade against 
worthless insurance journals,” that is 
another coincidence, but we disclaim 
crusading intent. The occasion of 
the article referred to was the pos- 
turing by the Insurance Journalists’ 
Association, and the subject hardly war- 
rants following further. Willing to admit 
tuat, ‘in all probability, any attempt to 
weed out insurance journals by any other 
law than the survival of the fittest will fail 
utterly,” we should Jike to see the begin- 
ning of the operation of that law on them. 
We see no respectable reason why an insu- 
rance journal, valuable to nobody but its 
owner, should be sustained, which would 
not as well make a stipendiary of any man 











who chooses to threaten to start 5 

publication. To print some things “et : 
personally laudatory sort, to refrain from 
printing some other things, and to prepare 
hostile matter that can be launched at some 
company by a competitor which would 
shrink from the responsibility of open and 


acknowledged attack—these are the fune . 


tions and reliance of journsls that would 
be missed only by their owners. A skele. 
ton closet makes its possessor nervous; ang 
in the conscience of officers who know 
things they would dread to have exposeg 
and are in suspense as to how much the 
shrewd solatium-seeker in insurance jour. 
nalism really knows or guesses and how 
much he only vaguely pretends to know, ig 
probably the source of much undeserveg 
‘*support.” Principle aad honest perform. 
ance of duty give the firmest courage. | 
is in the power of, and it rests with, com. 
pany managers possessing such courage to 
begin the suppression of the useless jour. 
— by refusing them further share in trugt 
funds. 


CERTAINLY UNPARTISAN. 


Ture are those who assume that all publi. 
cations which give any regular and syste. 
matic attention to the subject of insurance 
are in the pay of the companies, or at least 
in their interest, and hence that everything 
said by such publications is to be taken with 


large allowance. The Springfield Repudi. 
can is not in the above class, is notoriously 
independent, and certainly will not be sus. 
pected of favoritism. Here is what that 
journal says about the alleged ‘‘ popular” 
plan of assessment insurance (miscalled in. 
surance, because it is no¢ what is furnished 
actually as such, but pretends to be) and 
we commend this opinion to careful digest. 
ing: 

“Our advertising columns contained a wai] 
yesterday from an original member of the-—— 
Mutual Benefit Association over the impending 
dissolution of that enterprise, with a dividend of 
seven dollars a member, there being now only 
830 members left. ‘I have paid assessments 
enough,’ he says, ‘to have secured a policy of 
hundreds of dollars in some good company,’ 
We have steadily advised the workingmen and 
public generally against joining these assessment 
associations, and held this ground, we believe, 
fifteen years ago, when this association was 
tormed. We have certainly expounded it many 
times since, and have been roundly abused for 
it through the influence of assessment touters. 
We took this ground because the assessment 
principle has an inherent actuarial defect, which 
will certainly bring to grief every association, no 
matter how well managed. The association will 
*run like a clock’ about so many years, and 
then will run down like a clock, and cannot be 
wound up again. This defect lies in this fact— 
that as soon as the original members, taken in 
at various ages, reach the average age when 
deaths become most frequent, the assessments 
become s0 numerous that younger men refuse 
either to remain in or to join. Consequently 
the association ceases to take in new members, 
It grows smaller and smaller. Each of the sur- 
vivors sees with dismay that nobody will be left 
to pay assessments when he dies, and in disgust 
they throw up the sponge, losing all they have 
paid to the families of deceased members. Ti 
association just named well illustrates this in 
herent defect ; for it has been managed by capt- 
ble and honest men, and yet the result was as 
certain fifteen years ago as the interest on $1.00 
at 6 per cent. compounded for that period, or 
any other simple arithmetical problem.” 


INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1886. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lit 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 


85 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
fivery policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


























M. V. B. EDGERLY, President- m 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-Presiden' 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company; 


OF NEW YORK 
(ORGANIZED 1857) 


146 BROADWAY. 


JAMES M. HALSTED, President. 
DAVID ADE Secretary. 
+. . A nt Secretary: 
Sats ® WooDs: Manager of doen 
TOTAL ASNETS. ..........-+-+++-81,261,639 7 


A 
Fire NIAGARA. ..y, 
1356 BROADWAY. New York. 











NEW YORK SA 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vi 
WEST POLLOGE, Bec. 





x D Dsident. 


GEO. HOWE. Asst. 8e0 
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April 8, 1886.) 


— Pe ee ead 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(445) 25 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


ASSETS, JANUARY ist, 


1886... . -$66,553,387 50 
LIABILITIES, ‘4 per “eau. 

Valuation........... seneaenesens $52,691,148 37 
TD sisiccsensscteseserss = -$13 862,239 138 


CONTINENTAL LIFE 


From Premium’,..........sseecee ceeeeecesece 
From Interests, Rents, 


TweritysSécornd Aiinual Statement 


oF THk 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


INCOME FOR 1885. 


and all other 





(SURP LUS oun, Y. Standard 4% per cent. in- 
terest, $17,495,329.40.) 


Surplus over Liabilities, on every standard 
of valuation, larger than that of any other life 
assurance company. 


NEW ASSURANCE in 
SRE nr ener ee pre sees $96,011,878 00 
OUTSTANDING ASSUR- 
Sc onciweneh<soesunieenets $357,338,246 00 
Total Paid Policyholders 
“eee pomorenen ‘ 7,138,689 05 
Paid Policyholders since 
Organization...... o-atienenee - 88,211,175 63 
i sccccercenss ssacescteas - 16,590,053 18 


IMPROVEMENT DURING THE YEAR. 
INCREASE OF PRE- 


MIUM INCOME......... « $1,430,349 00 
INCREASE OF SUR- 

PLUB.....cccccccesccessceseeee , 3,378,622 03 
INCREASE OF ASSETS... 8,391,461 96 





New assurance written in 1883, the largest 
business ever transacted by the apn | or by any 
other companv in a single year: the business of 
1884 three millions over that of 1883. and that 
of 1885 eleven millions over that of 1884. 


Assurance written by the Society during the 
twenty-six years and a half of its history $105,- 
000,000 more than any other company has wnit- 
ten during the same period. 





The society issues a plain and simple contract 
of assurance, free from burdensome and tech- 
nical conditions, and INCUNTESTABLE after 
three years. All Policies as soon as they become 
incontestable are payable IMMEDIATELY upon 
the receipt of satisfactory proofs of death. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


ality, 


sources.... cecese 98,924 64 
DISBURSED 1885. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
Death Claims paid.............---876,625 67 
Matured Endowments paid..... 96,566 21 
Dividends, Purchased and Can- 
Celed Policies. .........+..+++-+0+ 52,898 31 —®226,090 19 


Commissions and Salaries paid 
Agents and Managers of 
Agencies... - 46,697 84 
Salaries paid Officers ‘and Clerks 20,299 84 
Printing, Stationery, Advertis- 
ing, Postage, Charges and 
Rents.. eeeccceccee 
Medical Examiners’ Fees,....... 5,194 00 
Taxes, Legal Expenses, and 
amount charged to Profit and 


Total Disbursed.............56. seseseeee “327,78 40 
ASSETS, JANUARY list, 1886. 


Loans on Real Estate, first mortgages... $362,569 72 








Collateral Loans and Bills Receivable.... 366,561 96 
Premium Notes and Liens on Polices in 

force.. cece 602,380 6 
Real Estate owned by the: Company. seecee 245,137 89 
Bonds and Stocks.,. ane 726,996 11 
Cash in Bank and Office. pasteesccssccesooore 21,778 80 
Furniture, Fixtures and Safes. see 8,875 35 
Deferred and Unreported Premiums..... 35,195 90 

82,369,495 34 
LIABILITIES. 

Amount required to re-insure 

all outstanding Policies, (444 

per cent. interest)........... 81,915,860 26 
Claims by Death and Endow- 

ment awaiting proof with 

valid and a dis- 

charge.. eocccces 69,012 42 
All other Liabilities. -»  18,0@u 00—@2,002,872 67 
Surplus... secenee $366,622 67 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities... heceednesecees ‘iis per eent. 


JAS. T. PARSONS, Pres’t. 
A.T. WINCHESTER, Vice-Pres’t. 
ROB’T E. BEECHER, Sec’y. 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY 
The Annual Premium at the Age of 30 will be $30 18 





ret to the holder in cash..... ‘yo 
While the $1,v00 will 
shes. f 1,000 vneut ona ae ie Or, if 4 

or ‘or reurance per 

ee os inv ate 

comes & -up icy 0! 

will be in th ~*~ 

These not po fae it W 
positive Co full face o i Polio 
walle being per le in the event vat the deat 
aseu: ere is no forfeiture of payments = ie 
continuance three years, 


Cash on Paid-n Value being Gu teed by 
termes of the New York grant 

For oman and other ages and amounts, and also 

oe 10 and 15 year plans, write to or apply at the 


INGORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD; MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, addrese the Home office, or 
the agenciece, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington Bt., 
Boston; 512 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


CONTINENTAL 


s 
(Fire) Insurance Co. 
Orrices, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
Contivental { Brooklyn, gor. Court an ‘Montague Sts. 
Buildings: apd No. 106 Broadwa: 
Reserve for re-insurance....... #2.265,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 
Reserve, ample for allctaims... 553,171 26 
Capital paid in in cash............ 1,000,000 09 
Net Surplus 1.358.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1886...85,.177,478 99 

This ducts ite b under the 

Restrictions sof A New York Safety Fund Law. The 

wo Sufety Funds together equal $1,.2u0,0U00 
DIRECTORS: 

H. H. LAMPOR®, President. 

F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 

CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec, 

MUEL D, BABUOCK, 





seen ee ee ee te eeateeneneeeee 





> 


8. 

GEORGE BLISs JNO, L, RIKER, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM KRYO 

WM. H. WAN. HENRY F. SPAULDING, 

HENRY C. BOWEN RICHARD A. MoOCURDY, 

AURELIUS B. HOLL. JOHN A. REED, 

THEODORE F. VAIL. JOHN H EA 
HEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES H. TH, 

M RIOMARDS, WM. H. HURLBOT 

JOHN OLAFLIN EDWARD MARII 

SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOBNSON, 

ALEX, EB, OR 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
M. L. ANDAE WS, J. D, VERMIL xe 

E. W. 6O JACOB WENDE 

JAMES FRAS: WM. A. 

WM. G. LOW, LAWRENOE To NURE, 


HIRAM BAKNEY 

A.M KIRBY, Sec, Local Dep't 
B, C,. TOWNSEND, Sec, Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTOHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 28D, 1886. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
ny, submit the following Statement of its 

afaire on the Bist December, 1885. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1885, to 3ist December, 1486,......... $3,856,618 66 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 





THE 
Americ’h 
FIRE 
Instr’lce 
co., 
C Philadelphia. 
SEVERTY- SIXTH ANNOAL STATEMENT. 





sa dienpennehantiebecinestnphederoress 00 
Reserve, for reinsurance, unadjusted icsses, 
and all ecescpecescoceccceossoocccccoce 1,070,610 93 
BUrPlus.cccce...sccccsersecscsceeeceeccccscceces 447,331 18 
7,982 06 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Ra. ~~ 


TaNUAry, 18B5,.....cccccersecececccsssseeeeee 1,839,525 10 
Total marine premiumé.......... -+-.-+.... 85,196,143 76 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1885, to 3ist December, 1885................ $3,770,094 30 
Losses paid during the same 

period... .. $1,916,720 67 
Returns of t premiums and e: ex- . 

penses.. Sachin Sedu _ 8776, 713 43 
The company has the following assets, assets, 

viz; 

United States and State of New Yors 

stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,024,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 

estimated at.. «++ 580,000 00 
P i notes and bills receivable... 1,568,143 66 
Cagh im awk, .....00ccccc..ccccceesssseecccees 228,007 88 8 

Amount - $19,740898 46 4% 





Six per ems. interest on the ani certifi 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
thereon wili cease. The ce cates to be produced 
at the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 





NEW ENGLAND 









Sist D ber, 1885, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
































Mutual Life Ins. C — 
ADOLPH L 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, utual Life Ins. Co. Si goEE ens OUee EMOTE 
Benz. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. Grspzns, Seo MOORE, AS. H. J 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) Ais BAYES ME en is ee 
Assets........ ssessee- 817,846,546 65 A. BAY WILLIAM BRYCE, 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. ‘ . M: STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOT 
’ Ys Liabilities . 15,238,761 16 BENJAMIN HE H. FIELD, JAMES g. DEFOR T, 
aenenemenned Total sien waiided 82,607,785 49 THOS, B Ra enaros iu i Re ~ 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. op of the public is called to the New | Bougtwanageoo™ |B BGE BLISS, 
v. Feature in Lite Insurance adopted by this com. WiLd} A AT SDGE, E YE 
P. FRALEIGH, Sec, GEO. H. BURFORD, Act'y pany, of ise Endowment Policies for precisely 
€ b t ocisely the | WILLIAM B. MACY, WILLIAM DM HGAN, 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Aws’t Sec. ore C whol: HAND TSAAG B 
ies. These pees | yprticines fe in the Annual —— Sonn D. HEWLE EDW'D JONES 
fete tennis eee % bject “ AM H. Weng NSON W. HARD, 
sail Folicies henceforth issued are incontestable for *Oee es dal aabep tncmunes wales CHAMLES P. BURDETT, THJMAS MAITLAND, 
reed on every 
pean Claims pala me pee once as soon as satisfactory | “Pamphiets ex fanaisry of the New Feature mayb JOHN D. JONES, President. 
yy ~ security, combined with the st liber. | bad on Y applioat on at Company's Office, CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
+ agsures the popularity and success of this Oomn- POST OFFICE SOU ARF, BOSTON W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
forms of Tontine Policies issued ’ A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 
ND CA ARANTEE, THE nama tg 
COMPANY, 
FIDELITY AND ¢ if a5 AWAY ee INMUR- 
50, ets Jan. Ist. 1886.............. $590,500.42. 


Cash Capital in U; 8. Bonds. 2 
$200,000 in Government ‘pouae de} 


Officials of Bank 
a pronaaaireiane and Commercial Firm 
Bis, | ~— echarges. T 


w 
ag 


OF Fuller & ‘Tidd, a 
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Old and Young. 
HIS FACE. 









BY LLOYD G. THOMPSON. 








In olden times, when miracles were wrought, 
A pious monk, whose only care or thought 







Was of God’s glory, lived and strove to win 
The suffering world from sorrow, pain and 
sin, 


























































































A pure and blameless life the good man led ; 
He clothed the naked, and the hungry fed. 


He nursed the sick, and loosed the bondman’s 
chain, 
And suffering never sought his aid in vain, 


His faith was great ; and yet he oft was moved 
By strong desire to know his life approved ; 


To get from Heaven some miracle or sign, 
Some sanction of his life by Love Divine. 


And thus he prayed: “Lord, if I go astray, 
Do thou direct me in the heavenly way! 


** And, if my life's acceptable to Thee, 
Do show, dear Lord, Thy loving face to me.” 


But days went by, and summers went and 
came, 
His life unchanged, his daily prayer the same. 


Bat all in vain; for to his yearning cry 
All Heaven seemed deaf. The Lord made no 
reply. 


At last, with age grown gray, with suffering 
bent, 

His earthly substance gone, his streugth all 
spent, 


Upon a mossy bank, with weary sigh, 

He breathed a prayer, and laid him down to 
die. 

Then what a change came o’er his wondering 
soul ! 

His pain departed, and around him stole 


A heavenly radiance, and before him stood, 
Not the dear Lord, only an angel good. 


And in a voice so sweet that it awoke 
Strange thrills of rapture in the monk, he 
spoke ; 
“To do God’s will, my son, thou’st nobly 
striven ; 
And to thy prayer an answer now ia given. 


‘Affix thy thoughts on Christ, gaze on my 
face, 
And soon thou’lt see the dear Lord take my 
place.” 


The monk complied; but at that instant 
came 

A wounded traveler, bleeding, bruised and 
lame, 


With tattered garments and with feet unshod, 
Who cried: * I need thy help,” and sank upon 
the sod. 


At the faint cry, the monk half turned his 
head, 
But paused an instant, as the angel said: 


“What! for this beggar would’st thou turn 
from me, 
Aad from the dear Lord who would honor 
thee?” 


A passing struggle ; then the monk replied: 
‘*F’en for this beggar the dear Lord hath died. 


** Since He hath done so much, can I do less 
Than comfort this poor man in his distress? 


**I surely cannot leave this man to die.” 
So saying, he arose, and, with a sigh, 


Unto the stranger’s side he, tottering, sped, 
Bound up his wounds, pillowed the aching 
head 


Upon his cassock, bathed the bleeding feet, 
And soothed the suffering soul with solace 
sweet. 


While thus he labored, to the monk there 
came 
A sense of joy and peace, as if a flame 


Of love breathed on him from Heaven's oper 
door, 
Thrilling his soul with bliss unknown before. 


Wondering, the monk beheld the stranger 
rise. 
What glorious transformation met his eyes? 


The tattered garments shone a robe of light! 
Around the face an aureole gleamed bright! 


Each shrunken limb rounded by perfect line, 
The haggard features changed to lineaments 
divine ! 










The monk his Saviour knew, and bowed in 
prayer ; 

And then a sweet yoice sounded through the 
air: 










‘*Who can, to do my work, his dearest wish re- 
sign, 


He, and he only, sees this face of mine.” 





A dreamer’s legend, say you? It may be. 
And yet the lessons taught in Galilee 


Of love to God and man, can ne’er grow old; 
And he who learns them well need not be told 


That sacrifice of self to do God’s will 
Will win sweet glimpses of the Lord’s face 
still. 
CaR_LTon, N. Y¥. 





BURGLARS IN PARADISE.* 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


a. 











JUDAS JOHNS. 


Anp still the summer fied. The nastur- 
tiums in the dory burst into a blaze outside 
the cottage windows; the ardent flowers 
leaped up the little masts and caught each 
other across the ropes of twine, and flung 
to the light winds a sheet of gold. Where 
once the old gray sail had perilously tossed 
the weather-daring boat across the bar (for, 
to put a sail ona dory, it is well known, is 
to take one’s life in one’s hands) the yellow 
flowers furled their burning faces to look 
into sheltered windows, or leaned to neigh- 
bors’ children lifting up, or -played tricks 
with the restless horse, when she stood wait- 
ing too long for her driver, on the white- 
hot mornings. The helpless boat had lost 
her air of tugging at her anchor to get 
away; she had settled to her lot, like gen- 
tle cld age to its fireside corner; the storms 
had broken and were past; the tide was 
stemmed, and had set in; here was the last 
haven; for the wave and the wind—the 
grass-blade and the seed; for the surf and 
the thunder—the flowering of little 
thoughts and cares; for action and pas- 
sion and courage—patience and waiting 
and peace. The dory accepted its fate like 
a lovable old man. 

The summer fled; too fast for the busy 
feet that now would never overtake her; 
too fast for the heart distraught with cares 
she would have none of. If Marcus Aure- 
lius Bobbin pined in prison, if Messrs: Hide 
& Seek pranced after all the clews in New 
York society what is that (said summer in 
Fairlarbor) what is that to me or thee? 

But never to the threshold of Paradise 
returned—nay, not by so much as a regis- 
tered coupon—that registered bond No. 
30075, Fe-Fi-Fum, and I. O. U. 

It was a warm afternoon in late August 
when the event which it is the duty of this 
chapter to record, took place. It took 
place, like most of the others, in the gray 
parlor, which was fast assuming to 
Corona’s wearied , imagination the charac- 
ter of a penitentiary or police-station; she 
felt as if it would need some immense 
moral or mental cologne-sprinkler to 
deodorize from her gentle home, the odic 
forces which had invisibly wandered 
thither with the magnetism of the strange 
visitants whom misfortune had imposed 
upon her. She @continued, at , stray 
moments, to think of what Mary said about 
her lonely situation. 

It was more lonely than usual just now. 
Mary was traveling with her husband. 
Tom had taken Susy and the baby to the 
Yellowstone on what he called a little trip. 
Elf was at Bar Harbor. All of the girls 
were going somewhere, or busy somehow ; 
it was one of the interludes when there was 
nobody in particular to visit Paradise. 
Puelvir alone stayed by her; Puelvir and 
the summer boarders, Matthew Launcelot 
and the Lady of Shalott and Zero—and 
the ocean. After all, how many? Corona 
counted them on her fingers, and took heart 
easily; she always did. 

On this hot afternoon of which I speak, 
she was sitting quite by herself in a cool 
Wakefield chair, in the draught between 
the open door and windows. The blinds 
were closed and the light in the room was 
dim. It was so dim that, when a shadow 
fell across it, she did not at first observe 
that some one had entered the room, and 
was standing, staring about. Immediately, 
however, she saw, started and sprang to 
her feet. This was like no guest who had 
ever been seen in Paradise; this. was quite 
another thing. 
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When she sprang, the man sprang too; 
instinctively put bis hand upon what may 
have been his pistol-belt—dropped it, and 
recovered himself. 

**TH—P ll not-harm you,” he said. *‘ I’ve 
come on business.” 

“I will listen to your business,” 
Corona, quietly. 

He was a pitiable looking man; not 
large, nor very strong-looking, nor very 
young. Hidden deeds had carved ugly 
lines in his weak face; evil years had 
lighted fires in his narrow eyes that 
smoldered with the unconscious _ self- 
betrayal of vice; he stooped and he had a 
cough, and his hands shook like those of 
a@ person who had palsy hanging about 
him. He was not very well clad, and 
looked as if he might have been a drink- 
ingman. Take him all in all he was not a 
pleasant looking person. 

After that first throb Corona’s heart beat 
evenly; she did not feel afraid of him 
somehow; fear was not the word. Her 
emotions pulsated from indignation to 
pity like the pendulum of a delicate 
clock. 

“Sit down,” 
your errand. 
Launcelot!) I 


said 


very 


she said, ‘‘and explain 
(Come here, Matthew 
will hold the dog. (Be 
still, Matthew! Do not touch this person. 
I will take care of myself. When I waat 
you, I will tell you. Sit still, sir.)” 

‘*He seems to be a spirited dog,” ob- 
jected the stranger, discontentedly. ‘*Those 
tan terriers are considered the best watch- 
dogs in the world by—those that have rea- 
son to know, I believe. You'll explain to 
him, may be, that I don’t mean any harm 
to anybody.” 

** Yes,” said the lady. 
it.” 

‘*T didn’t know I’d got a woman to deal 
with,” began the stranger, with embarrass- 


“*T will explain 


ment. ‘‘ There was nothing but initials to 
the advertisement. Where’s your hus- 
band?” 


‘*He is not here just now,” replied 
Corona. 

‘* Father?” 

“i.” 

‘*Brother? No man you could put hands 
on? I'd rather deal with a man.” 

‘*Whoever has errands at this house 
must deal with me.” 

‘*T suppose”—the visitor hesitated—‘‘I 
suppose you know what I’ve come for?” 

** What have you come for?” 

** It’s about—I come on business abou 
your bond. I saw your advertisement and 
two of your circulars. You offered a 
reward for the recovery of the bond.” 

**1 did.” 

**Mean to pay it?” 

“Certainly. When the bond is restored 
to me I shall pay whatever I have offered 
to the restorer.” 

‘* Take your Bible oath to it?” 

‘‘A lady’s word is as good as her oath.” 

**Is it?” asked the fellow, with what 
seemed like a touch of reality in his tone. 
‘*I don’t know much about ladies.” 

‘*I know where your property is,” ven- 
tured the guest after an awkward silence. 
**T could get it returned to you.” 

‘** Did you steal it?” asked Corona, quiet- 
ly. ‘*Are you the thief?” 

**So helpme God! No!” 

‘*T wonder if you do expect God to help 
you?” she asked, with a kind of distant 
intellectual curiosity. 

ct) Ma’am?” 

‘* Never mind. It seems to me that I should 
need some other proof that you are not 
the thief; besides the very natural religious 
feeling of dependence upon the Almighty 
which you express.” 

**Do you think I’d be such a dummed 
fool as to come here if I was?” 

This was the outcry of Nature, and 
Corona bowed to the argument. 

‘*T suppose,” she said, ‘‘ you are what 
is calleda ‘fence’? Is that it?” 

‘*Never you mind,” said her visitor, 
surlily, ‘‘what I am. You advertise for 
your lost property. You offer a reward. 
I see your advertisement. I offer to return 
your property. That is all that concerns 
you in the business, anyhow.” 

“*Tt might be, and might not be,” re- 
turned Corona. ‘‘I am not used to such 
business. If I can recover my property 
honorably, I shall be glad to do it. If I 
can’t, I shall let it go. Money is not the 








only thing to be considered iu such a ques. 
ion.” 

‘*Ma’am?” said the stranger again. 

‘* You aint rich; are you?” he observed, 
after looking about the little room. His eyes 
wandered over the books and pictures 
with dull interest, fell on the cotton-flanne] 
upholstery, and returned to the floor; 
where thep sank, it seemed from force of 
habit, like something weighted, to drown in 
deep water. 

**No, lam not rich. I sometimes won. 
der how a man must feel—to rob a wo. 
man.” 

‘** A cracksman is a busy man,” observed 
the caller. ‘* People of their profession 
have so many different interests,you know. 
They’re polite men, too. It’s seldom they hs 
hurt a lady if it comes to the worst; they’ll 
go out of their way rather than to shoot a 
lady. But about this bond. If you will 
let me go home and consult with a friend 
of mine—l’m out of money; I wonder if you 
could lend me enough to get to New York? 
No? Oh! well, it’s of no consequence, and 
then, if you will advertise in the New York 
Corkscrew and name the day and place, and 
come on yourself, and say ‘So help you 
God, you’ll act in good faith, and not men- 
tion the matter to anybody, and bring the 
cash with you for the sum you offer, I— 
think—I know a man who is acquainted 
with a fellow—who will on that occasion re- 
store your bond.” 

‘* What is your name?” asked this unpro- 
tected woman at this juncture. ' 
‘You may call me what you please,” 
said the *‘ fence,” looking heavily into his 

hat. 

‘Suppose I call you—Judas Johns?” 

“That will do as well as any name for 
me,” returned the man. ‘*I don’t know as 
I—have you a strong preference for the first 
name you mention?” 

“It occurred to me at the moment; that 
is all,” said the lady. 

‘My conditions are very simple,” pleaded 
the ‘‘ fence,” lifting his narrow eyes to her 
serious, pale face. ‘‘ It’s a registered bond, 
and no mortal use to ’em except they get 
the reward. I don’t think you'll have any 
trouble. You justdo as I tell you, and ad- 
vertise, and come on. You’d be met at any 
safe and respectable place you name, and 
no harm could come to you.” 


“Why don’t you come to me with my 
property?” asked the bondholder. 

‘*Lord!” cried the man, looking up. ‘“‘I ei¢ 
wouldn’t put myseif in this position again 
for the worth of the whole bond. Folks 
stared at me at your depot here. Your 
police follered me. You’d have thought 
something ailed me.” 

‘*T don’t know that I wonder,” remarked 
Corona, looking the poor wretch over. 

‘*T don’t know how I’m going to get out 
of it, either,” querulously. ‘* You’re on a 
a branch and I’ve got to get back the way 
I come. You don’t catch me in this 
blarsted town again, if Ican see my way 
out of it. Say. You won’t make trouble 
for me; will you? I come in good faith. 
You'll treat me in good faith; won’t you?” 

“Mr. Judas Johns,” said Corona, ina low 
voice, ‘‘ you had better take the next train, 
and go. Ihave nothing more to say to + 
you.” 

** Youdon’t mean it?” cried Judas Johns. 
‘Why, Icould restore your property in 
a week!” 

‘* When my property is restored to me, I 
shall receive it,” said Corona, who had, be 
it confessed, the vaguest idea whether she 
were behaving like a heroine or a fool; she 
had nothing but blind instinct to guide her; 
and instinct said: ‘‘Stop here.” 

‘*T doa’t know what compounding felony 
is,” she added, ‘‘ and very likely I shouldn’t 
know a felonif I saw him. But I prefer & 
not to pursue the matter, Mr. Judas Johns, 
in the way you propose. The train leaves 
at half-past five. It will take you an hour 
to get over there.” 

‘You aint going to play any dodge ou 
me; are you?” asked Judas Johns, turning 
ghastly white. 

‘I couldn’t if I wanted to. The police » @ 
are three miles away, and I have no tele- 
phone. You could hide in the woods over 
yonder a week, and nobody find you. No, 
I do not think it my duty to trouble you 
any further than to ask you to bring our 
interview to an end.” 

‘Taint the burglar, you know,” urged 
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Judas Johns. ‘‘ My business never has run 
jn that line.” He rose to go, glancing un- 
easily about. ‘* I understand,” said Corona. 
Do what she might, pity half slew indigna- 
tion in her soul, as she looked solemnly at 
the weak and crinying figure that crawled 
away from her. Judas Johns, shook now, 
put not with palsy; and staggered, but not 
from drink. He was the picture of fear. 

“ve had a fit of sickuess,” hesaid. ‘I 
aint very strong. ‘“ I wish I was—in New 
York. LIhaven’t enjoyed my visit to this 
town. It’s a God-forsaken county.” 

As Judas Johns halted on the steps of the 
cottage, to look up and down the street, 
with his long, furtive, anxious look, curios- 
ity overcame stateliness in Corona, for that 
last moment’s chance, and she asked: 

**Do you suppose, Mr. Johns, from your— 
general—acquaintance with the world— 
have you any idea that the men who stole 
my bond were the same that stole a paper 
of tacks and a hatchet and so on in the 
neighborhood, early in June?” 

‘What do you take ’em for?” cried Mr. 
Judas Johns. 

«Then it wasn’t the same gang?” 

‘* Your job was done by the most accom- 
plished cracksman in the United States. 
Why, he never touches anything below 
$500 ” 

‘Was it the peddler”? asked Corona, 
breathlessly. But Mr. Johns made no reply. 
He put his hat on, jammed it well over his 
eyes, and moved away. 

“And those clews—all those clews?” 
ventured Corona. ‘‘ The local police, and 
the state police, and the private detective. 
They all have clews, you know. Are none 
of them?’”’—she stopped. 

Mr. Judas Johns regarded her, as straight 
as a man with eyes so crooked could regard 
a lady who had shown some sense ina 
trying position. A stray smile crept across 
his unholy features—the first and only one 
which sbe had seen. 

* You’ve treated me like a—like a—lady,” 
he said slowly. ‘‘I wouldn’t spend any 
more money if I was you.” 

**You’re sure you couldn’t advance me 
passage-money to New York, are you?” he 
added, turning round when he had gone as 
far as the clothes-post. 

“Quite sure. But I will give you an 
omnibus ticket—a Fairharbor omnibus 
ticket to the station, if you would like it.” 

Mr. Johns replied that he should like it 
very much, and Corona gave him an omni- 
bus ticket. 

Matthew Launcelot up to this time had 
remained unsubmissive, but a fixture in 
his mistress’s arms. At intervals he had 
interrupted her conversation with Mr. 
Judas Johns by anguished growls and 
yawns of thwarted ferocity; now and then 
he struggled like the moral law in the 
grasp of tbe Devil and all his angels, in 
Corona’s tender clutch. As the visitor 
turned to go, and when he was well past 
the doryful of nasturtiums, aud down the 
road, and through the gate, the dog gave 

one unearthly yell, and, seeming to shriek 
his soul and body out of Corona’s arms 
Sprang from them, and off like a cannon- 
bail after Mr. Judas Johns. 


‘““Matthew! Matthew Launcelot! Come 
back! Come here this minute, sir! On! 
Puelvir, stop that dog! Matthew Launce- 
lot! On! I wouldn’t have had this hap- 
pen! Matthew! Purvir!” 

‘“‘Have mercy upon ye!” cried Puelvir, 
Tunning wildly about. ‘‘It’s the burg- 
lar!” 

“It’s not the burglar, Puelvir! 
dog! Matthew Launcelot! 
touch that man!” 

“Tf it aint the burglar, it’s his first 
cousin on the mother’s side!” rebelled 
Puelvir. ‘Don’t you ask me to stop the 
dog for you, Miss Corona!” 

The dog had leaped as far as the gate 
and stood bristling; at his mistress’s voice 
he turned his angry head; Mr. Judas Johns, 
to terrified to hurry, gave one beseeching 
glance at Corona and stood still. The dog 
he could kick into the Harbor; but against 
the scene he was powerless. The people 
on the beach began to collect in groups, 
and look idly up the street. All the con- 
Sequences forced themselves through Co- 


T », . . P - # 
fee masination in an instant’s diame- 
r. 


Stop the 
Don't you 


“Matthew Launcelot, come here!” she 
id, in a terrible voice, The terrier looked 


at her—at Mr. Judas Johns—and at her 
again. All the while he was barking thun- 
derously. It wasa duel between the dog 
and the mistress. 

‘Matthew Launcelot, you have no busj- 
ness to touch that person! Come here, 
sir?” 

Matthew walked deliberately throzgh the 
gate, up the street a little way. 

‘*Let him alone, sir! Come here, sir. 
Come here to me!” 

‘*Wouldn’t if I was him!” said Puelvir, 
virtuously. The dog looked back over his 
shoulder. 

‘Come here, or I’ll—I’ll have somebody 
else beat you!” called the mistress. 

The dog hesitated, turned, and came 
slowly bs.ck; he was trembling with baffled 
rage; Corona patted him, but he did not 
kiss her. Outraged respectability flashed 
from his fiery eyes. A creature defeated 
in his own vocation—a conscience called off 
its post of duty by another conscience— 
Matthew Launcelot obeyed, because he 
was a dog. 

But he howled after the retreating figure 
of Mr. Judas Johns, as it passed—a weak 
and dreary spectacle—up the street, as if 
the foundations of human civilization de- 
pended upon the amount of noise that 
could be made before the wretched man 
had turned the corner. 


To be continued. 





“CATS IN GLOVES CATCH NO 
MICE.” 


BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 








‘*A VERY wise saying, and one we should heed,” 
Said a pussy, named Tabitha Brown, 
One morning, when out on visiting bent 
In various parts of the town ; 
For wherever amongst her relations and 
friends 
She went, she disc >vered them all 
Preparing to figure that very same night 
At Lady Grimalkin’s fine ball. 


The young ones were practicing waltz and 
quadrille, 
And curling their whiskers and hair ; 
While their elders were trying on dresses and 
caps, 
To choose the most stylish and fair. 
They turneJ in distain from the wholesome 
advice 
Of plain Madam Tabitha Brown, 
And smiled at her old-fashioned manners and 
speech, 
And her home-made bonnet and gown. 


While she, for her part, with no humor to 
join 
In their idle, luxurious ways, 
Went back in content to the wheel and the 
loom, 
To which she devoted her days. 
And when in the evening her labors were 
done, 
In temper reflective and high, 
She frequently sat on the roof of her house, 
Surveying the earth and the sky. 


That night the great ball of the season came 
off 
In Lady Grimalkin’s saloon, 
Which was newly upholstered in crimson and 
gold, 
And shone with the splendors of noon. 
The guests that assembled, for riches and 
rank 
Were the first that the kingdom could 
boast ; 
Acd all were received with dignified grace 
By the stately hostess aud host. 


The charming details of the dance and the 
feast, 
And the costumes of matron and belle, 
I leave to the fancy of those who may read, 
More serious matters to tell. 
For just as the revelry reached its full hight, 
And the season of midnight was nigh, 
A clamor and clatter were heard in the 
streets, 
And a horseman came thundering by. 


‘¢There’s a panic at court!” he shouted aloud, 
As he dashed to the left and the right: 
** A mouse in the royal apartments is hid, 
And the Queen is faintang with fright! 
Ho! Cats to the rescue !” he shouted again, 
But none of them answered his call; 
And only a moment, to wonder and hark, 
The revelers stopped at the ball. 


They laughed in derision the summons to 
hear, 
As the music and dancing were still ; 
Then higher and wilder their merriment rose, 








The feasting, the waltz, and quadrille. 








While vainly the messenger shonted, and rode 
Through the length and breadth of the 
town, 
*Till at last he arrived at the quiet abode 
Where resided Dame Tabitha Brown. 


And there he beheld her surveying the worlds 
Alone on the roof of her house, 
And cried: ‘Oh! Madam, pray give us your 
ail, 
If you know how to capture a mouse!” 
Then quick to the ground Madam Tabitha 
came, 
With countenance firm yet elate ; 
And away with the horseman she flew like the 
wind, 
*Till they came to the King’s palace gate. 
The chamberlains joyfully ushered her in, 
And swiftly she mounted the stairs 
To the rooms, where terrified ladies sat mute 
With their feet gathered up in their chairs. 
In idle excuse she wasted no time, 
But set to her task with a will; 
And soon the small monster she ferreted out, 
And slew it with thorough-bred skill, 


Then all the fine ladies dismissed their alarms, 
And from their high places stepped down ; 
Then the beautiful queen revived from her 

swoon, 

And embraced Madam Tabitha Brown. 
And all the court ministers vied in her praise 
When her courage and wisdom they saw ; 

They voted to give her a pension for life, 
And the king made her Duchess of Pau. 


Now, when her gay friends and relations were 
told 
Of the acts of the king and the queen, 

Base envy and jealousy wrought on them so 
That their eyes turned & permanent green. 
But she, in the midst of her grandeur main- 

tained 
Her habitude simple and high, 
Still taking delight in the wheel and the loom, 
And in viewing the earth and the sky. 
TAUNTON, Mass. 


ALMOST. 


BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 











‘*Loox here, Dan. Have you spoken to 
Kelly yet about the Vienna business?” 

‘No. I’m not sure he is quite the one to 
send over.” 

‘* Well; leave him alone. 

a You P” 

‘Yes, I. What is there so surprising in 
that? Who should be a better man to go 
thun your junior partner?” 

‘““My dear fellow, there’s no question 
about that. But I thought nothing short 
of adynamite explosion would take you 
out of the city just now.” 

‘*On the contrary, I desire nothing bet- 
ter than to leave it.” 

The elder brother;turned abruptly, and 
looked the younger one squarely in the 
face. ‘She has given you the mitten?” 

‘*No; and for the best reason in the 
world. I haven’t given her the chance.” 

‘* What’s wrong, then?” 

«It’s only that she would throw me over 
if I gave her thechance. That’s all. And, 
seeing the way the wind lies, it’s as well to 
shift my sails in time; isn’t it?” 

‘But, I thought”— 

The younger brother interrupted him 
with an impatient gesture. ‘‘Oh! yes, of 
course. You thought andI thought. But 
no amount of thinking will alter a fact; 
and the fact in this particular case is that 
she doesn’t care for me. 

** You are sure of it?” 

‘¢Much surer than I find pleasant. It isn’t 
a fact one enjoys having made plainer than 
necessary. She Knew what I meant well 
enough.” 

** How could she know till you came to 
the point? You said”’— 

‘*Oh! bother what I said. This is the 
way it stands. I called there to-night, you 
know.” 

‘I presumed so. I take it for granted 
you are at the Blake’s when I don’t know 
where you are.” 

‘‘Well they were all out—had gone to 
the theater; all except Ruby, as luck would 
have it. And we had a little fuss together 
at first. Oh! the meresttrifle. We've had 
lots of breezes before over nothing at all. 
She’s a spicy litt!e piece; and, for my part, 
I rather enjoy them. They never amount 
to anything serious; and she’s so pretty 
when she’s vexed; and then she is always 
so penitent and gentle afterward, and her 
eyes get big and soft and dark like achild’s. 
She’s adorable when she’s sorry. And she 
never was so sweet as she was to-night when 
we made it up. I couldn’t help it, Dan. I 


Pll go.” 








sounded soft enough—but it wasn’t exact- 
ly an offer. She couldn’t exactly refuse 
me.” 

‘* What did she do?” 

‘*She gave me to understand that there 
wouldn’t ever be any use in my offering 
myself. Don’t yousee? Womenhave such 
neat ways of saying things without saying 
them. She insisted that we were to be 
‘always friends.’ You know that bosh. As 
if a man were to content himself witha 
crumb when he wouldn’t have any too 
much with the wholeloaf. Of course I had 
to say ‘Oh! yes,’ and so on. One can’t 
exactly fling away the crumb because one 
wants more. And then she glanced up at 
me in that pretty way she has—a little 
flushed and embarrassed, you know—(Oh! I 
keep forgetting you don’t know her), and 
gave me both hands in good-by, as if to 
make amends for everything by a show of 
extra friendliness at the end. That’s the 
way & woman reconciles it to her con- 
science when she is giving a man a mortal 
hurt. And that’s all. I suppose she’ll ex- 
pect me back in a few days on quite the 
old footing again. Girls never have any 
sense of what such a mortification is to the 
man; and they like to keep their victims on 
show. But— Well,I prefer to leave for 
Vienna, and as soon as you like.” 

And so the business was satisfactorily 
settled between them on the spot. ’Tis an 
ill wind that blows nobody any good, and 
the firm of D. E. Morton & Bro. profited 
very sensibly by the new arrangement. 

In the meantime little Ruby Blake, with 
soft, bright eyes and warm cheeks, stand- 
ing alone in the parlor when Morris left 
her, raised one of her hands to her lips and 
held it there shyly, glancing timidly toward 
the door, lest he should come back suddenly 
and surprise her in the foolish act. An 
instant longer she stood hesitating, the rich 
color in her cheeks coming and going with 
her quick breath; then she fled swiftly out 
of the room and up the stairs. Not all of 
the family were at the theater. One of her 
sisters—her favorite—was an invalid, and 
therefore always at home; and it was to her 
that Ruby ran now instinctively, and, throw- 
ing herself down by the lounge, witha 
jittle inarticulate cry, held up her glowing 
face for a kiss, like a child too happy to 
speak. 


‘* Well, my little one?” Mary said, loy- 
ingly, laying her thin white hand against 
the other’s velvet cheek. ‘*Has Morris 
gone so soon? And what do these shining 
eyes mean? Surely you have something to 
tell me to-night. Are you very, very happy, 
dear?” 

‘“ Yes,” whispered Ruby, and laid her 
face down on her sister’s dress, out of 
sight. Mury played a moment caressingly 
with the thick, dark hair befure she spoke. 

** Tell me, childie, what is it? Is it all 
settled between you?” 

‘*Yes,” Ruby murmured back. ‘ That 
is—almost. He does love ;me, Mary; he 
does.” 

‘*Did any one ever doubt it?” said the 
older sister, smilingly. ‘Does he ever 
make a pretense of doing anything else?” 

‘Sometimes he does,” Ruby answered 
quickly, with a childish frown creasing her 
forehead’s smoothness. ‘‘ He teases me 
dreadfully sometimes. And we did have 
such a quarrel to-night! He didn’t lose his 
temper, of course; he never does; but I 
quite lost mine—as usual; and all the time, 
O Mary, I felt sosore and sorry in my 
heart! For I thought surely he wouldn’t 
tease me so if he really cared for me, and 
I did want him to care for me, because— 
O Mary dear, how could I help caring for 
him?” 

“Did any one ever doubt that either, 
dear?” returned her sister, gently. ° 

‘*But I hardly knew it myself,” Ruby 
protested, with a lovely little smile curling 
her red lips. *‘ Not till to-night. But, you 
see, we made friends at last, and 1 felt as 
happy again as if I had been forgiven some 
great sin. And then he ssid”—her voice 
sank very low—*‘ he said that some day— 
he would tell me—how much he cared for 
me. Oh! I can’t tell you how I felt when 
he said it. I was so glad! After that silly 
quarrel, that had hurt me so, it seemed 
heavenly to Know that now, come what 
might, we could never quarrel any more— 
not ever. I could scarcely look at him; 





said something or other—I don’t doubt it 


but I did just manage to say that then we 
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would be always friends—wouldn’t we— 
always? He didn’t anawer right away. I 
dare say he couldn’t say much, any more 
than I. It is hard to speak when one’s 
heart is so full. But he got up and came 
nearer to me, and I stood up, too; and he 
said: ‘ Yes, Miss Ruby, I will be your friend 
always, till I die.’ He said it so gravely it 
hardly sounded like his voice at all; and I 
am sure there were tears in his eyes. You 
don’t know how solemn it made me feel. 
It seemed as if we were betrothing our- 
selves to each other then, before he said 
anything more; and—it wasn’t too forward 
of me; was it?—but I held out both hands 
to him. Afterward I was afraid it was 
wrong, because he”—the pretty dark head 
drooped lower than ever, and Mary had to 
bend quite over to make out the words-- 
**he lifted one of my hands and kissed it. 
But somehow it didn’t seem wrong when I 
loved him so. And I never said anything. 
Icouldn’t. I didn’t dare even look at him 
again. Andsohe went away; and don’t 
you think he will come to-morrow, Mary? 
Don’t you think he must come soon, very 
soon, to tell me what he said he would tll 
me some time? And, Mary darling, how 
shall I do not to look too happy when he 
comes next time ?” 

Alas for poor little bright-eyed Ruby! 
Vainly she waited and watched and 
wearied. Vainly she counted the hours 
away, with a heart that beat quicker each 
day, as the evening closed in and the time 
drew near that might bring him. 

** Now, now,” she said to herself, as the 
slow clock journeyed toward eight o’clock. 
‘* Now I may begin to expect him. Now I 
may listen for the bell. Now, surely, it is 
his step upon the street.” And while she 
listened, with straining ear, the feet went 
by, and the clock struck the quarter past. 
Then she laughed at her own impatience. 
Sometimes he had come so early; but not 
often. It was more often half-past when 
he came. How foolish of her to be disap- 
pointed so soon! And when the hour 
struck she chid herself for forgetting that 
the clock was fast, and that it would not 
be really half-past eight o’clock for full five 
minutes more. And while she was assur- 
ing herself that the five minutes were not 
yet over, the three-quarters sounded, and a 
little chill misgiving shot through her heart. 
But he might still come. He was often 
late, perhaps oftener than not. She would 
not give him up till nine. Once he had 
called somewhere else first, and it had 
struck nine as she came into the parlor to 
meet him; and why might he not be as late 
again? Besides, nine o’clock was not late; 
it was almost foolish to look for him much 
before. Yet the color faded out of her 
cheeks as she listened, bending her head 
low over her book, with every nerve 
strained to catch the slightest sound, and 
holding her breath lest she should lose him 
by not hearing when he came. The nine 
strokes of the old hall clock were as so 
many fatal blows upon her poor little faith- 
ful heart; but not yet would it yield. 


‘** It was five minutes fast by St. Andrew’s 
this morning,” she thought, ‘‘and it may 
have gained since. It might easily be ten 
minutes fast now. Iwill not give him up 
for ten minutes yet.” 

And even when the neighboring church 
bell struck, its deep, solemn tone, seeming 
to set the seal of absolute truth on the hour 
that it anuounced, even then she doubted 
still, and still sat listening. Five minutes 
grace she would give him—five more, and 
five more; why might he not be really late 
just once? And so the quarter hour and 
then the half hour again would find her, her 
head bent closer over the unturned page, 
and the last ray of color gone from her 
round young cheek. ‘It is late,” she 
would* say then aloud, ‘and I am very 
tired. I think I will go to bed.” And as she 
kissed Mary good-night, she would whisper 
in tones that grew fainter and more hope- 
less each time: ‘‘Mary, don’t you think he 
must come to-morrow?” 

At Jast she ceased saying even this, 
though her eyes said it still; and Mary’s 
heart ached with pity and with a growing 
anger against the lover who so strangely 
kept away. 

So the days wore by, till, one afternoon, 
Ruby came with lagging step and weary 
face, and knelt silently down at her sister’s 
side. 





‘*Mary,” she said, after awhile, with a 
little break in her voice. ‘I have just 
heard. He sailed for Europe four days 
after he was last here.” 

‘* What? Without so much as a word or 
a line even of good-by to you?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘* When will he be back?” 

‘*T don’t know. Nobody knows.” 

There was utter silence fora space. Then 
Ruby raised her head. 


**O, Mary! Don’t look so, dear!” She 
cried, at sight of her sister’s face. ‘Don’t 
look so angry—so hurt—so— Perhaps he 


was too busy to come before he left. He 
may have written and the letter have mis- 
carried. Or perhaps he will write still. 
For it can’t be I shall never hear anything 
more from him, Mary. It can’t be, after 
what he said!” 

Mary did not reply. She only clasped 
her little sister close and kissed her; and 
Ruby smiled at her bravely, and then sud- 
denly broke from her and fled. And 
though each knew that the other did not 
forget, by tacit consent the secret that had 
seemed so sweet in the telling was never 
once spoken of between them again until 
the weeks had grown into months and the 
months had well nigh made up a year. 
Then, one night, Ruby stooped over Mary’s 
couch, and Jaid her soft olive cheek upon 
her sister’s head. 

‘*Mary, darling, what do you suppose 
was the reason? Why has he never come 
again, and sent no word?” 

Mary put up her hands and drew the 
sweet face nearer. ‘‘God only knows, my 
poor little one,” she said. ‘‘ But he never 
could have been worthy so lovely a love as 
yours. Try to forget him, Ruby.” 

Two great tears stood in Ruby’s eyes— 
big shining drops that held each a whole 
heart’s history. But she brushed them 
away sturdily. 

‘*T will forget,” she said. 
shame to remember longer.” 

Whether or not she forgot, who could 
tell? There are many chords in every 
heart whose vibrations never cease, even 
when oversounded by louder music. But 
from that day Ruby gave no sign of re- 
membrance. 

Many changes followed. The family 
moved to another city, two of the sisters 
were married, and Ruby reigned as belle in 
an entirely new circle of friends. Then 
came a flying trip to Europe, and then— 
but something happened then, when they 
were in London, on their way home. It 
was not much. It was only that, one day 
when Ruby had returned from a drive, and 
was standing at the window, toying with 
her bonnet strings, and lookiog idly down 
at the passers, she caught sight of a face in 
the street below which set her heart beat- 
ing with great, suffocating throbs, as if 
some old memory were suddenly pushing 
aside its winding sheet, and claiming its 
right to live. Was it Morris or his shadow? 
Was it only a chance resemblance, or could 
it really be he? 

An irresistible impulse came over the 
girl to fly down and out into the street. 
Who could suspect anything if she chose 
to go fora walk just then? The sidewalk 
was common property. Why should she 
not stroll past that corner where he stood, 
and so make sure if it were Morris or not? 
Only to make sure who it was—where 
could be the harm? 

With a bound she was at the door. An 
instant more, and she would have been 
down the stairs. Another instant, and she 
would have been face to face with Morris 
Morton, where he lingered, irresolute, at 
the street corner. 

‘* Well?” asked his companion. ‘Aren't 
you coming? Why have you changed your 
mind?” 

‘*T don’t know that I have changed it,” 
Morris answered. “It’s merely that I fan- 
cied I saw a face I know—or used to know 
—at a window as we came by, andI half 
thought I would run in at the hotel and 
ask if any one of the name were there. If 
she were, I’ve a notion I would call on her.” 

**Oh! It’s ashe? Good-by then.” 

‘*No. Stopamoment. Upon the whole 
Pll keep along with you. It isn’t likely it’s 
anybody I know. She was in America the 
last I heard. It’s probably only some one 
who wears her hair the same way. Shall 
it be Doér’s or the Grosvenor?” 


**Tt would be 





At the same moment Ruby drew back 
from the door, untied her hat and flung it 
impulsively down on the sofa. 

‘*What utter folly!” she exclaimed, in 
angry self rebuke. ‘‘1 won’t be so nonsensi- 
cal! If Morris is abroad, he is in Vienna 
of course; not in London.” 

She allowed herself one more peep from 
the window, nevertheless; but the two men 
on the corner had passed out of sight, and 
she scolded herself well because she 
dreamed of Morris that night, and kept 
fancying she saw him in every fair-haired 
man she passed for the next ten days. 
And then she tried her best to forget him 
altogether. But the torgetfulness that re- 
quires a conscious effort is in reality only a 
whip to memory, and does not usually end 
in oblivion. 

So another year went by; and Ruby 
gradually grew quiet and still, as people do 
who, through all the turmoil and stir of 
life, are always unconsciously keeping 
watch beside their dead. It is said that 
one feels loneliest when in a crowd; and 
certainly it is when one is loneliest that 
memories press nighest. So perhaps this 
was why Ruby’s thoughts were so full of 
Morris one sunny afternoon as she sat on 
the great piazza of one of the mammoth 
hotels at Manhattan Beach, with her 
parasol held closely down over her head to 
shut her out from the crowd about her, 
and leave her alone with the music of the 
band anithe more distant music of her 
dreams. Her party had scattered them- 
selves far and wide, and for the moment 
she was quite alone in the center of a group 
of empty chairs, that stood about her like 
melancholy reminders of her friends’ deser- 
tion. A few of the seats, however, were 
soon taken by another party that formed 
themselves into a circle directly behind her, 
while on the other side of her was another 
circle, and still beyond another, and an- 
other, and another, stretching as far as 
eyecould reach. Indeed,as one looked down 
the length of the piazza, it seemed to repre- 
sent a sort of social Milky-Way, made up 
of countless sets of systems, each with its 
separate sun and its attendant moons, aud 
its erratic and distinctive orbits; no two 
alike and no two connected, and yet all 
linked together by some half-understood 
law that resolved the many into one great, 
harmonious whole. 


The group directly behind Ruby consisted 
of two or three ladies and as many gentle- 
men. She was not listening to them; yet 
their voices mingled familiarly in her 
dreams, as if they belonged there. Why 
was it she could not be rid of a haunting 
consciousness of their presence, while at 
the same time able to think of nobody and 
nothing but Morris? A sudden, aggrieved 
sense of loneliness and desertion took pos- 
session of her, as if she had been all at 
once unjustly thrust outinto the cold, away 
from everybody. 

‘* 1t’s the music,” said she to herself, de- 
fiantly. ‘‘It always makes me blue; and 
then I imagine I’m thinking of Morris, as if 
I hadn’t forgotten him ages ago!” 

And, compressing her lips ina determined 
little way she had, Ruby pushed back her 
chair and rose to go, closing her parasol, 
and glancing, as she did so, toward the 
party who had so irritatingly intruded the 
recognition of their neighborhood upon her. 
It was a group of entire strangers, and she 
felt more rebuffed than ever, as if she had 
half expected to find them friends. One of 
them, the gentleman who sat nearest her, 
stooped to pick up a fallen glove at the in. 
stant she turned, so that her glance 
passed over him unobservant. The others 
of the party looked back at her as she stood 
up, creating by her movement that subtle 
sense of change which unconsciously pro- 
vokes notice. 

** Well?” inquired the glove-seeker sotto 
voce, remarking his friend’s glances. ‘Is 
she pretty?” 

** Oh! according to taste,” replied one of 
the gentlemen, carelessly. ‘‘ Prefer blondes 
myself. A neat foot, though.” 

So slight a thing makes or mars achance! 
Morris Morton was seated directly behind 
Ruby, as unaware of her presence as she 
of his. And as she passed his chair on her 
way into the hotel, at. the one single mo- 
ment when, looking up, he might have seen 
her face, he looked down at the bepraised 
foot instead, and she went by unrecognized ; 








and neither one ever knew how near the 
other had been on that sunny summer 
afternoon that would never return again. 
Ah! all through life, how many a priceless 
opportunity is missed, of which the loser 
himself is the one least conscious of the 
loss! 

Thus time went by. Did Ruby really 
forget at last? It is true that the blight of 
Time’s chill touch falls on many of earth’s 
choicest treasures; but the memories 
buried in our hearts lie the farthest of alj 
things from his reach; and those he leaves 
us to the end, be it for our weal or for our 
woe. No; Ruby had not forgotten yet, 
though so many years had come and gone, 
and though she fancied herself heart-whole 
and could even affcrd a little smile of pity 
now to that childish sorrow of the past. 
She had had many lovers since. Did ever 
any woman have only one? But— 
There was always an excellent But 
that stood in the way of each, prov- 
ing him unanswerably not the one. “I 
shall never marry,” Ruby said, positive- 
ly. ‘It is written in the books that I shall 
be an old, old maid.” It is strange how of. 
ten women make this assertion. Do they 
doit in a bravado spirit, as if to cheat the 
oncoming fate into belief that it is theirs 
by chcice, or from a purely feminine de- 
sire to be able to say to themselves after- 
ward, ‘“‘I told you so”? Itis wonderful 
the comfort that liesin these words—to the 
speaker. 


But Ruby did not belong to the file of old 
maids yet; and certainly she, looked young 
enough and fair enough to be very attrac- 
tive still, as she stood, late one afternoon, on 
the broad veranda of a hotel in one of the 
dearest little summer resorts that ever Na. 
ture and art combined to render altogether 
irresistible. Every one butherself had gone 
to the other side of the house to watch for 
the arrival of the stage; she was having 
the sunset all to herself; and it flooded her 
with a wealth of light and splendor, in the 
center of which, with her wkite dress and 
quiet face and rapt expression, she stood 
transformed into a little medizval saint, 
from whom all the glory seemed to ema- 
nate. Sue heard the rattle of heavy wheels 
and the sound of far-off welcoming voices 
and merry, causeless laughter, and she 
smiled to herself that she should so have 
outgrown even the universal excitement of 
watching for the stage to come in! So en- 
tirely had she outlived this youth ful folly 
of curiosity that she did not even glance 
around when some of the new guests were 
conducted past her on the way to their 
rooms. Besides, she was to leave the place 
the following day herself; so what could 
it matter to hernow who went or came? 
The silence seemed doubly grateful when 
all had passed, and the sunset became again 
entirely ber own. It wastoo beautiful to 
share with any one. It was, lke love, 
something that by divine right belonged ex- 
clusively to the soul to which it had first 
revealed itself. And then she suddenly 
became aware that all the new comers had 
not passed, that some one was watching the 
sunset with her, and at once the moment 
was robbed of half its charm. 
An unreasoning impatience sprang up 
in her heart against the unkrown 
intruder, who was putting forth 
this silent claim to her property; and she 
drew her brows together in petulant pro- 
test, as if she had a right to it all by being 
firston the ground. The sun was disep- 
pearing fast, seeming to dissolve into the 
heavens as it sank, till the sky was filled 
overfull with liquid waves of throbbing, 
burning yellow. It was very, very beauti- 
ful; but Ruby’s pleasurable sense of owner- 
ship in it was gone now, and, with a vexed 
sigh, she turned to leave. It is odd how 
often one would rather have nothing than 
half. But as she turned, the stranger 
turned also, and then, with an ejaculation 
of surprise, came impetuously up to her, 
and caught her hand. It was Morris Mor- 
ton. 
‘“‘Ruby! Is it possible!” he exclaimed. 

And Ruby, in her astonishment, said 
nothing at all. Sbe only looked at him; 
but as she looked, the years seemed to roll 
back like so many drifting clouds, till time 
stood again where it had stood when they 
two parted. 

There is many a sorry secret that remains 
unguessed forever; many a bright, swe 
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story that fate forbears to finish; many a 
long, sad mystery whose clew is never 
found. But fortune is not unkind to all 
alike; and for Ruby at least the tangles 
came straight at last. Who can tell how 
itcame about, or just what were the words 
that were spoken? That first unguarded 
moment of surprise had been one of mutu- 
al self-be‘rayal; and what blindest fate can 
keep two hearts estranged tiat have once 
Jearned to know each other? 

“Only one day Jater, and I should not 
have been here when you came; we should 
not have met even now, we should neither 
of us ever have known,” Ruby murmured 
that evening, as again they stood alone to- 
gether. ‘“‘ O, Morris, why need there have 
peen all these years between? Why were 
you so quick to misunderstand?” 

‘* Have I not paid dearly enough for my 
mistake?” Morris answered, drawing her 
closer to him. ‘‘ Think how near I came 
to spoiling all my life’s happiness.” 

“Yes,” she whispered back, with her 
bright face hidden on his breast. ‘‘ And 
mine too, Morris—Almost.” 

LonDON, ENGLAND. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
aressed “* Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT. ew York. 








MY RIDDLE, 


TuERE is plainness that shines with beauty, 
There is weakness which men call strong. 
There is work that is not for duty, 
There is music that is not song. 
There is loss that is more than gaining, 
There is error that is not wrong. 
There’s a land of substance that is not earth, 
An age that is ancient, yet of new birth. 
Now, tell me, my friend, this riddle explaining, 
To what may these opposite things belong? 


T. E. D. 
DOUBLE SQUARE WORD. 
“ee * “eee 
**e* “ee 
"xe * ee * 
-“** * “ee 


left-hand: 1, Word across, meal-boiled ; 2, 
to; 3, to move; 4, a wind instrument of music. 

Right-hand: 1, an apartment ; 2, side glances ; 
8, an olio; 4, spiritiess, 

The two upper words united, a plant that’s 
used for food. 


FOUR HALF-SQUARES,—SELECTED. 


eo ee 


* #2 *# & & & 
22 @ 4 2-9 


** ee 
a 
* 


* *# © & & & 
ee & 8 = = 


1. 1, What Washington was; 2, disbelievers 
in the divinity of Christ; 3, part of the human 
body ; 4, a bird; 5,a femipine name; 6,a bone; 
7, @ consonant. 

2.1, What Washington was; 2, avoids; 3, 
called; 4, a once noted garden; 5,a color; 6, 
éven ; 7, a consonant. 

3. 1, What Washington loved and fought for ; 
2, a spring of a carriage; 3, declined; 4, a mas- 
culine name ; 5, performed; 6, upon; 7, @ con- 
sOnant. 

4. 1, What Washington administered; 2, the 
month preceding the present ; 3,a portion of a 
tree ; 4, measure of sounds; 5, a puny devil; 6, 
& sign of partnership ; 7, a vowel. 

Cyrit DEANE. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
1, 6, 3, 14, healthy. 
5, 2. 7, 8, 18, commenced. 
10, 11, exists. 
12, 13, 4, 15, one of two equal parts. 
16, 17, 9, 19, finished. 
TRANSPOSITION.--SELECTED. 


1, Got there ; 2, All bad; 3, In mute; 4, I led; 
5, Is done ; 6, O, all we can. 


BURIED IN FLOWERS. 
First letter of a time that is soon to come, is 
buried in 
1lAster. 
2.Pansy. 
3. Roses 
4 Lily. 
5. Tulip. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES FOR APRIL 1st. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
P roP 
Ell 
T iP 
E riE 
R oa R 
PI. 
Be a good child. 
CROSS PUZZLE. 
M 
I 
LLANT 
L 
E 








Selections. 


THE CASTIGATION OF OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES. 


From his remarks atthe dinner of the Phillips (An- 
dover Alumni—reported by The Boston 
Transcript. 

I nap thought of giving you a few of m 
reminiscences, but I shall crowd tiem all 
into the smallest possible compass. From 
the year 1824 to 18251 was a student at 
Andover. It is longer by many years 
from this time to that than it was from 
that time to the battle of Bunker Hill. I 
remember—perhaps no one else here does 
remember—two of the old teachers, long, 
long passed away, under whom [ sat. I 
remember well the Rev. Eliphslet Pearson. 
I always thought that bis name was 
**Elephant Pearson,” or something like 
that, for he was a great, ponderous man, 
with a formidable countenance and a big 
face, with which, in my childhood, I was 
quite familiar; for he lived in the house 
in which was born and which was 
purchased from him by my own rela- 
tives. I remember in a single glimpse the 
Rev. Ebenezer Pemberton, who conducted 
the school after Dr. Pearson. I myself sat 
under John Adams. I should hke to men- 
tion more particularly two students— 
Barclay, who died, I think, early; and 
Eldredge—Dr. Joseph Eldredge—a most 
respected clergyman, whom some of you 
may have met. The most distinguished 
members of the school in my time were 
one whom I boped to meet here to-night, 
the Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer, whose hymas are 
in the minds and hearta of so many of 
you, and one sweet, modest, learned gentle- 
man, whom [ never met in the street with- 
out stopping to talk with him, and whose 
name speak with reverence—Horatio 
Balch Hackett. My intimate friend was 
the Hon. Phineas Barnes, afterward a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Portland. I will say 
no more of these than simply to name them. 
One single iucident connected with the re- 
jations of myself and one of the teachers I 
think may interest you. i had the unfortu- 
pate babbling tendency in «very school I 
ever attended, and one of my first experi- 
ences wasin a school at Cambridgeport, 
which I attended just before going to An- 
dover, when | had the felicity of seeing a 
Gunther’s scale fly into three pieces upon 
this unfortunate palm of mine. I had a 
similar experience at Andover. Iwas sub- 
jected to toe severest castigation kaoown, I 
oclieve, in the annais of punishment in the 
institution, such as made a sensation among 
all the delicate females of the vicinity and 
caused young men to utter violent threats, 
and was, in tact, almost the cccasion of a 
riot. It was an unfortunate display of tem- 
per on the part of one of the instructors. 

Forty years afterward I heard a knock at 
my study door, and an old, bending man 
came in and looked me in the eyes, and I 
in his. I knew what he came for. He 
knew, too well, what hecametor, But we 
made the usual meteorological remarks 
and we sat down. I, with a cold and calm 
hospitality; he, evidently, laboring under 
some inward embarrassment. Presently it 
came out; the confession and the pardon 
came out, aud after that we were, though 
separated—and he 1s now dead or 1 would 
not mention it—we were good friends so 
far as friendship could base itseif upon such 
a foundation. And I sent him the long 
poem :n which 1 made a very vague and not 
unkind allusion to thatevent. 1 thought it 
time to tell that. I believe that kind of 
régime has passed out of existence. I think 
no boy receives the bastinado on his bands 
at this time, certainly not on the scale on 
which I received it, for the branch of leara- 
ing that I remember best was a branch that 
grew on a4 biren tree. 1 have said ali I had 
lo say, but 1 will also borrow a few lines 
from myself as a sentiment nefore I sit 
down. The sentiment of this belongs as 
much to the theological seminary, peruaps, 
as it does to the acauemy; it belongs to the 
bill of Andover, which is consecrated at 
once to learuing and to divinity. 

Darker and deeper though the shadows fall 
From tue gray towers ou Doubting Castle’s wall, 
Ynough Pope and Pagan re-array their Hosts, 
And uer new armor youthiul science boasts, 
‘Lruta, for whove altar rore this noly shriue, 
Suall ty for refuge to these Lowers of thine ; 

No past saall chain her with its rusted vow, 

No Jew’s puylactery bind her Christian brow, 
But Faith shall smile to see nec sister Iree, 

And noble wauhoud draw its life from thee. 
Long us the acching skies abuve thee spread 

AS vu thy groves tue dews of Heaven are shed, 
With currents widening sull from year to year, 
And deepening chanuels, calm, autreubied, clear, 
rlow tue twin streamiets from thy sacred nul 
Pieria’s fount and Siuloam’s shaded ruil. 








—N. Y. Tribune. 


TWO CASES IN VIRGINIA. 


In 1884 the mails brought to Philadelphia a 
grateful letter from a gentleman of Lynchburg, 
Va., who told the atory of the cure of his daugh- 
ter by the use of the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment after being a sufferer from Inflammatory 
Rheumatism, beginning in her fourth year and 
lasting nine years. His letter was as follows: 
‘Drs. Starkey & Paten. Dear Sirs :—My 
daughter bas been using your Compound Oxy- 
gen for five weeks. Within a week she began to 
show signs of improvement ; since then her re- 
covery has been remarkable. I have never seen 
anytbing to equal it. The action of the heart is 
quiet and soft ; there has been no sign of rheu- 
matism ; she sleeps sweetly all night; bas a fine 
appetite ; has gained many pounds of flesh, and 
has considerable color; can walk all about the 
house, and has paid two or three visits in the 
neighborhood. Very respectfully, 
“CO. V. WINFREE.” 

About the time this young lady was finding 
relief from her inflammatory rheumatism, an- 
other lady, suffering from consumption, began 
the treatment. She had tried other remedies 
without success, and the prospects for her future 
were gloomy indeed. 

In addition to her Jung troubles she was a suf- 
ferer from curvature of the spine. Now, she 
can write herself a comparatively healthy woman, 
and the happy wile of the mayor of that city. 
Her story is told partly by her husband and 
partly in a letter from herself. We give her 
husband’s letter below : 

Mayor’s Orrice, Lyncuzura, Dec. 15, 1885. 

Das. Starkey & PaLen. Dear Sirs—Iin stat- 
ing what your Compound Oxygen treatment has 
accomplished for my wife, lam discharging a 
debt which I feel I owe to suffering humanity. 

My wife has long been in delicate health, and 
since her seventeenth year has been suffering 
from acurvature of the spine. This greatly 
weakened her and occasioned much pain and 
excessive nervousness. Notwithstanding this 
she furtber exhausted her strength and pros- 
trated her health by the usual] round of pleasures 
of the fashionable worid: late hours, parties, 
operas, and above allthe german. The result of 
this course was that her health was completely 
prostrated, her vitality exhausted, and when on 
a Northern trip in the summer of 1882, she con- 
tracted a deep cold, it settled on her lungs, and 
consumption was soon aft~-r-the result. 

During the early fall of 1882, she began cough- 
ing considerable, and finding that she was fast 
losing her strength and flesh, early in January, 
1883, Mrs. Manson, then Miss Field, set out from 
her home in Culpeper, together with her aunt 
and Dr. Rixey, for Philadelphia. She was then 
excessively nervous, could pot speak louder 
than a whisper, and was unable to sleep at all. 
She saw one of the leading allopathic physicians 
of Philadelphia, who told her she bad consump- 
tion, and that she must leave at once for Aiken, 
8.C. Bythe middle of the month she was on 
her way there, and did not return until May. 
Though seemingly benefited for some consider- 
able period during her stay, she had repeated 
spells which threw her back so much that when 
she returned she was much worse than when she 
left home. Soon after her return she went on 
to New York and consulted an eminent pbysi- 
cian there, who advised the phenic acid treat- 
ment, which she continued to use during the 
following summer, notwithstanding its ex- 
treme severity, for some time with apparent 
success, though in the fall it seemed to lose its 
effect, and she discontinued its use, returning 
to Aiken about the middle of November, 1884. 
It was then she first used the Compound Oxygen, 
and when I went to see her at Christmas, I found 
her consicerably improved. I waa prejudiced 
against the remedy, and advised her discontinu- 
ing ite use, which in a great measure she did. 
From the beginning of the year 1884 she lost 
ground, till by February she was ill. I was tel- 
egraphed for, and found her suffering greatly 
from biliousness, fever and great weakness, I 
returned home to attend to some business after 
a 81x days’ stay, only to be again telegraphed for. 
When she returned in May she was distressingly 
weak and thin; and though she improved some 
during the summer, she never was half so well 
as she had been the year before ; and about the 
middie of September she took a violent cold, 
which confined her to her bed and promised 
very speedily to end her life. Indeed for one 
or two days we thought she would not live to 
see another; she did, however, rally slightly, 
and toward the end of the month insisied on 
going to Philadelphia to try the Compound Ox- 
ygen treatment. I opposed the plan because [ 
thought she could only live a very little while 
longer, under any circumstances, and a trip to 
Philadelphia would ouly wear out the svoner her 
little remaining strength; besides, I did not 
tuink the Compound Oxygen had done her 
any good at home, and [I did not think 
she stood apy better chance by going there; 
butshe clung to the idea as though it were 
her last hold on life. Finally I conzented to her 
going only because I thought she would be better 
sa‘isfied, and not because I had the slightest 
hope of her improvemeat. In her first letter 
after seeing Dr. Starkey (it was only a few 
lines scrawled with a pencil) she wrote me that 
Dr. Starkey said she would have to stay there 
two weeks befcre he could suy whether the 
treatment would benefit her. Before the time 
had elapsed she was feeling much stronger, and 
her appetite was far better, and by Christmas 
she could walk a dozen blocks. She remained 
in Philadelphia till Apri], having during that 
time but one bad turn, which, however, threw 
her back considerably. Simce her return my 
wife has used the Home Treatment with con- 
tinued benefit. Her weight in January, 1884, 
when she had been with you three months, was 
ninety-five and a half pounds and that was a 
great improvement on her condition when she 
went to you, The last time she was weighed 
here her weight was one hundred and fifteen 
pounds. When she went to Philadelphia she 
could scarcely walk across the floor without as- 
sistance; she can now walk a mis salt cit 


horseback for five miles. She then coughed 
nearly all the time, with a good deal of expecto- 
ration. Her cough is now much better, though 
it still clings toher, and the quantity of expec- 
toration is comparatively small. 

Her great improvement seems to me almost 
miraculous, and I attribute it to the Compound 
Oxygen, aided by a systematic, prudent lite, and 
the abandonment of drugs. 

Ifear 1 have written much more fully than 
you desired I should; but I have hoped that 
what I bave said would be of some benefit to 
omens humanity. With kindly remembrance 

am 

Very truly your friend, 
N. C. MANSON, Jr. 

There are very many people interested in the 
treatment which has done so much for these two 
ladies in Virginia. If you wieh fuller informa- 
tion, send to Drs. Srarkry & Pauen, 1529 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, for their treatise, which is 
sent free to every applicant.— New York Wit- 
ness. 





NATUR E’S W'TH THE FLoweRs THAT 
CURE FOR 


CONSTIPATION 


BLOOM IN THE SPRING 


come Spring and Bilious 
Fevers, with symptoms of 
§ Lassitude, Furred Tongue, 
Mawkish Taste in the meuth 
Eructations, Nausea and 





8 of Appetite. These 
should be at once combated 
: by literal doges of 
MWA? TARRANT’S 
> Ae: Effervescent Seltzer 
@Qaitoy- Aperient, 


P Which will thoroughly 
vacuate the bowels, restore 


— 
y e 
Sick-H adache tone to the stemach, oxygen- 
e ’ ate the blood. expel all mor- 
bid humors and enable the 
AND system to endure 


DYSPEPS|Ayzessase Satria 
TRAVEL, 7 


RAYMOND'S VACATION EXCURSIONS, 


Parties will leave Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia, April 22 and 29 fora Tour of 59 Days 











NORTHWEST an 

length of the Northern Pacific Kai Incident - 

al trip (in connection with all three excursions) to 
& ITE VALLEY and BIG TREES; 

side trips if desired. to ALASKA and the YEL- 

LOWSTONE NAT 

W. RAYMOND 


ton. New Yor ice. B 
phia Office,!1! South Ninth Street (under Contnent- 
al Hotel.) London Office, Henry Gaze Son 
Agents), 142 Strand. 


State Line Steamers, 


NEW YORK, GLASGOW AND BELFAST. 
THROUGH TICKETS TO 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND DUBLIN 
at very low rates. 
A. 1 staunch Clyde built steamers, First-class pas- 
renger accommodations at reduced prices, 





aes GR oc ce ccoscecnesacepcanceomnesnccesenee $35 to $40. 
Excurst df ee 865 and $75 
curston good for one year......+.....++- e 
No live stock carried on these steamers. For in- 


spection of plans and other ir formation apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN &CO., General Ageate, 
No, 53 Broadway, New York. 
Parcels, Packages, Freight and Valuables forwarded 
to all parts of Europe, at lowest rates, by BALDWIN's 
EUROPEAN.EXPRESS. 








HOTELS. WINTER RESORTS. ETC: 
Southern Winter Resorts. 


The now far-famed BERMUDAS, with an equable 
wip tem rees, utiful 





8 
‘tropical islands known 


of the Quebec Steamsbip Co., from New York. 
For d 


sage, apply to 
A, EMILIUS OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
51 Broadway, New York. 
ARTHUR AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. ¥. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 


Washington, D. C. 
Redecorated and Refurnished, a Hotel 
of quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its 
Cuisine. 














ly prove a favorite.— Delineator. 











T. E. ROESSLE. Pronrietor, 





REL AEE ERE EE OPO ER 
PRIESTLEY’S NEW SILK WARP FABRICS. 
Among the new materials especially commended is the Clairette, also shown with a 
border for veils. This soft, dvinty fabric seems impervious 10 hardship, and, while hight in 
weight, is sufficiently black to be assumed even in deep mourping. Couventclo h will be much 


worn in the early spring. Gypsy Cloth is an etamine fine ard artistic in drapiog, 
while fm in txiure. The Pansy 18 a suit twill, fine and beautiful, and will undoubied- 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Acricultural Editor wilt be olad to recewe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially wmterested,) 


THE APIARY. 


BY A. M. WILLIAMS. 


Turis subject deserves much more attention 
than it receives ; and one reason for this neglect 
is the want of knowledge on the subject. To in- 
crease this stock of knowledge the bee keepers 
of the state meet once a year in council, and 
hold a three days’ meeting ; and these meetings 
are usually attended by the largest bee keepersin 
this and the neighboring states, The last meet- 
ing of the kind has just closed at Rochester ; 
and during this meeting many important facts 
were stated, which, it is hoped, will interest a 
large class of readers. There are two classes of 
readers that desire information on this sub- 
ject, the beginner and the expert, and the latter 
is usually the most anxious for further infor- 
mation, The discussions at this meeting were 
principally for the benefit of those who have al- 
ready much experience. At the same time good 
advice was given to those who are bat just 
commencing the business. A few of these re- 
marks will give correct answers to many ques- 
tions frequently asked in the papers. ‘ Will it 
pay me to buy fifty or one hundred swarms of 
bees and go to bee keeping?” No. Whether this 
can be made a paying business depends on the 
manu and the lecation; but in no case should a 
beginning be made in this way. The beginner 
should commence on a small scale, and increase 
his stock only when his experience has proved 
his success. The beginner soon gets an idea 
that he knows all that is worth knowing on the 
subject ; the expert knows there is much of great 
value for him to learn. When a failure in the 
business occurs, it is in most cases owing to the 
man, as success can be attained only by those 
who are peculiarly adapted toit. To such the 
business is profitable and pleasant. In fact, 
there seems to be acertain fascination about 
the business, as those who once *ucceed in 1t 
seldom leave it until obliged to. As to the profits 
there is a great variation, depending on locality, 
seacons, price and skill. 

The amount produced the past season has 
been large, and the price low ; and st ill the busi- 
ness has paid better than ordinary farming. 
Much comb honey bas been cold the past year at 
ten cents, although the larger portion has 
brought more. There was a difference of opin- 
ion at the meeting about price, some claiming 
the price should be kept up, others thinking the 
producers would be benefited by reducing the 
price to that of sugar, as this would so enlarge 
the market that the sale would only be limited 
by the production, and this production could be 
wonderfully increased. It was generally as- 
sumed that certain recent improvements would 
soon result in a much larger production, and 
some arrangements must be made for a more 
extensive market. On no one question was 80 
much time spent as on this: ‘* How shall we in- 
crease our market?” There are many things to 
consider under this head that we should all 
understand. One difficulty is in the idea of 
adulterated honey. People do not wish to pay 
for honey and get sugar. One class claims that 
there is not and has not been adulterated honey 
onthe market, either comb honey or extracted. 
Another admits extracted honey has been adul- 
terated and sold, but no comb honey. Beyond 
any reasonable doubt both are wrong, although 
the amount of comb honey of this kind has been 
exceedingly small, and at present it is not prob- 
able any is offered for sale. The amount of 
extracted honey that is now adulterated is also 
very small, 1f any, and buyers need no longer 
fear being imposed upon by bogus honey. Bee- 
keepers are perfectly united in the effort to 
stamp out all forms of adulterated honey ; and if 
any one should be found committing this crime, 
all others would consider him a traitor; and, 
should he appear at one of these meetings, he 
would be treated with the utmost contempt. I 
am not certain, but I believe a reward is offered 
for evidence that any man has committed this 
outrage. 

Thurber & Whyland, who handle the great 
bulk of this honey, pledge themselves not to buy 
or sell a particle of adulterated honey. Now, 
when the public learn that they get the pure ar- 
ticle every time they buy honey, they will buy 
more freely. There are other difficulties in the 
way not fully considered by the cunvention. At 
present the producer is not getting too much for 
his honey. At the same time the consumer is 
paying too much. In many cases the retailer 
keeps his prices up to the vld standard, while be 
buys fifty per cent. cheaper than formerly. This 
makes honey dear while sugar is cheap; hence 
the honey becomes a drug. To remedy this evil 
it was proposed to have an agent in New York to 
reguiate the matter; but some thought this im- 
practicable. Another difficulty is the fact that 
quite a percentage of glass is sold with each 
pound of honey. This is generally considered 
necessary ; but, if it is, it prevents 4he sale of 





honey. When we buya pound of honey and find 
we have paid one-fourth as much for glass as 
honey, we conclude when we want more glass we 
will go to the hardware merchant. This objection 
must be removed before the people will buy honey 
freely. We get free from the difficulty when we 
buy extracted honey; but most people prefer 
honey in the comb. Some readers may desire to 
know what we mean by extracted honey. It has 
long been known that the making of the comb 
was a very expensive process, and if the bees 
had comb prepared they would make much more 
honey. After the movable frames became com- 
mon, a machine was invented for extracting the 
honey from the comb, and then replacing the 
comb for tke bees to fill again. In this manner 
a large amount of honey is made by each swarm. 
An effort was made at this meeting to ascertain 
how much honey might reasonably be expected 
from each swarm wintered in a good year, The 
estimates ran from one bundred aud fifty to two 
hundred pounds, A fact having a great bearing 
on the market for honey is the large amount 
brought from California, which has threatened 
to ruin the market here. As a partial offset, 
the cheapness has caused honey to be used for 
many new purposes, such as confectionery, 
bakery, etc. There has formerly been a large 
amount exported ; but at present the foreign de- 
mand is smal). It is said that more effort should 
be made to sell as much as possible in the coun- 
ties where it is produced, and thus avoid flood- 
inog the market. To this it was answered that 
many counties produced ten tons, or more than 
they could use. Thus, it appears, that the ques- 
tion of market is one of the most difficult to 
deal witb. These producers do not fully realize 
that the extortions of the retailer aud the large 
percentage of glass prevent the public from 
buying their goods. A very common practice 
of bee keepers is to remove the honey from the 
bees in the fall, and winter the bees on sugar. 
This adds largely to the honey production. It 
would appear at first view that this would be an 
unnatural food, and the bees would not winter 
as well; but many claim they do even better. 
Still the convention denounce the practice, and 
I do not know why. It is said tLatif the loss 
in wintering could be prevented, it would tre- 
ble the production. How to prevent this loss 
was discussed at great length. At present the 
supply is increasing much faster than the de- 
mand,and the price of honey is getting so low that 
an increased consumption may be expected ; and 
this will eventually make supply and demand 
equal. The commission men came in for a share 
of censure, but it was answered the average 
commission man is as good as the average send- 
er. We snould need to stretch our credulity a 
great deal to believe this. Atthe same time we 
know there are very honest commission men, 
and also many that are not so. Honesty and 
intelligence are characteristics of these bee men. 
Whoever looks over the crowd of these men, as 
assembled in the cout house, and listens to their 
eloquence, might easily imagine himself in the 
midst of some distinguished legislative body. 
The business of a man does affect his character, 
and the influence of this industry is favorable 
to the moral and mental development of those 
engaged in it. 

The project of sending South for queens was 
condemned. Some thought it would be better 
to send North; but the prevailing opinion was 
that queens should be raised at home, and then 
they would be acclimated. Miss Lizzie Cotton 
was denounced as a humbug, and the papers 
censured that continue her advertisements after 
knowing them to be misrepresentations. Double- 
walled hives are recommended for wintering 
bees. The difference between suspended and 
reversible frames was discussed. A paper was 
read on the reversible hive, which, it is claimed, 
will revolutionize bee-keeping. By this hive- 
swarming can be checked at pleasure. It was 
claimed that reversing the hive prevented the 
development of queens, and this prevented 
swarming. It was formerly supposed the more 
the bees swarmed the better, provided the last 
swarms were early enough to make honey for 
winter. The present policy is exactly the oppo- 
site. No one appears to desire that the swarms 
should any more than double, and most object 
to so much increase as his. After once getting 
a@ proper number of swarms, no increase 1s de- 
sired more than to keep the number good, as 
the honey is worth more than the increase of 
bees for sale. Swarming during the honey-flow 
interferes with the collection of honey, and is 
generally considered a detriment. There was 
much discussion on the methods of preventing 
swarming. To prevent swarming give them 
plenty of room, keep them cool, and remove the 
queen- cells. 

The movable-comb frames are now used by 
all good bee keepers. The old box-hive is a 
thing of the past among progressive people. 
Also the old method of hiving by the help of tin 
pans and dinner horns. In the old box hive it 
was common to see swarms destroyed by 
worms, and this was the greatest difficulty in 
keeping bees. This trouble is removed by using 
the movable-comb frames. Ino these hives 
warms are iacreased by dividing, and weak 
swarms are united, so that all shall be strong. 
In these movable frames a comb foundation, 





made by machinery, is placed, which helps the 
bees very much in building combs. One speaker 
claimed that he had averaged this year two bun- 
dred and fifty pounds of honey for each swarm 
he had in the spring. From these facts we see 
what wonderful progress has been made in this 
art in the last few years. 
CENTRAL Pang, N. Y. 
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CHEAP AND SIMPLE HEN HOUSES. 








In the first place, those who have an outhouse 
into which they can put the fowls need very 
little more ; but for those who have not such a 
place one must be specially provided. Very good 
houses can be made out of hogsheads; that is, 
good ones, roomy and complete. These hogs- 
heads can generally be obtained from grocers, 
who receive their soft sugar in this way ; and by 
being on the lookout, extra good ones can easily 
be secured. What must be seen to in buy- 
ing hogsheads is, that the staves are all sound 
and in good order ; for, if they are not sv, then 
the whole will be at fault, and probably will re- 
quire taking to pieces and putting new staves in. 
The bands, the top, and the bottom should also 
be examined. The whole, in fact, requires to 
be sound throughout ; and when it is so, it will 
make a really good house. A sugar hogshead 
will soon be cleaned, if left where some human 
flies can get at it; but there are many to be got, 
chiefly those used for ironware, which do not 
need anything done to them in the way of clean- 
ing. The largest size of oil barrels make decent 
houses for tbree or four birds. If one of these 
is taken, it should be fired by means of a hand- 
ful of lighted straw; and in this way all the oil 
will be drawn from the wood. Whateverkind of 
a barrel or hogshead is used, it should, when 
cleaned, be placed where it will get perfectly 
dry ; in summer, out in the sun, and at other 
seasons in a warm shed. The object is to dry up 
all the moisture which may remain in the wood ; 
for, if damp, the inmates cannot possibly thrive 
as they otherwise would. Probably the drying 
will reveal some weak places; and there are 
almost certain to be interstices between the 
staves. The former, if not very large, can easily 
be covered by a piece of tin; but the latter 
should all be properly closed up, either with 
clay, or, what is better, with putty. Much will 
depend upon this being properly done ; and it is 
worth a little additional labor and trouble at 
first, preventing after expense, and insuring the 
comfort of the birds, without which they cannot 
be expected to thrive. 

As soon as this drying and stopping has been 
done, it will be necessary to fit the top or lid of 
the hogshead on ; and in either this or the bot- 
tom a door will be needed, sufficiently large to 
admit of the inside being properly cleaned out, 
and also a trap door for the fowls. We have 
generally made the former by permanently fixing 
the upper half of the lid to the barrel, and hing- 
ing the lower half to the fixed portion, the mov- 
able piece forming the door. If a catch is pro- 
vided, getting within for cleaning out is a very 
simple matter. It should, however, be made to 
fit securely, and can have either a lock, bolt, or 
simple button to fasten it. If the trap is to be 
in the door end, it had better be in the door 
itself, with a flap to close it at night; but if the 
barrel is to stand where both ends are easily 
reached, then it may be the better plan to put 
the trap in the opposite end; for, in this way, 
the house can be cleaned out and the eggs col- 
lected without disturbing the inmates ; for the 
nest can be placed near the large door. Before 
the door is fixed, the inside should have two or 
three good coatings of lime- wash, in which some 
carbolic acid or powder has been mixed, and 
the outside a coating of tar or paint, the former 
preferred. When perfectly dry, the house may 
be placed in position; and it is better to 
stand it a little abuve the ground, on bricks or 
balks of wood. The distance from the ground 
can be decided according to each individual 
case. Ifthe soil is light and porous, quickly 
drying, then the bottom of the barrel may just 
clear the earth. But if of clay, or damp, or 
cold, it will then be very desirable to have it 
twelve or eighteen inches therefrom. Of course, 
if thought fit, it may be still farther elevated, 
and a shelter formed below. It will be advis- 
able to give what is now the upper side an extra 

coat or two of tar, so as to make it even more 
impervious to the wet; and it would be still 
better to put a sheet of felt or tarpaulin on 
before the final coats of tar. Whats much less 
expensive, and almost as effective, is brown 
paper. If the latter is used, it should be put on 
over the first coat of tar while it is yet wet, and 
then have two coats above, each one being al- 
lowed to dry beforethe next is applied. This 
makes a warm and dry covering, and if given a 
coat of tar twice a year, will last for a very long 
period. It is desirable to prevent, if possible, 
the fowls getting on to the top of their house, 
as their feet will be sure to make holes in the 
cevering. Two or three air holes must be made 
in each end of the house near the top. A 
perch, with a couple of bricks for a nest, will 
complete the house at a cost of not more than 
four or five shillings, and if the hogshead isa 
full-sized one; it will hold comfortably half- 





ee 
a-dozen hens, and be a very good habitation for 
them. 

Other forms of cheap houses can be made ont 
of bacon boxes, in which bacon and many other 
things are packed. Two of these boxes, which 
can be obtained about three feet by two feet 
will make a really good house. One end of each 
should be knocked out and the open sides fitteq 
together, There will, of course, be needeq a 
large door anda trap for the fowls, as wel] as 
the other arrangements already noted; but the 
mostimportant matter will be to see that the 
box is properly dried before it is used. In bacon 
boxes the wood is damp all through at first sand 
this drying must be effectively done, or the 
house-will never be what it should. All the ip. 
terstices must be filled up ; and when this is ye 
attended to, these boxes make capital houses 3 for 
the wood is thick and substantial. As the root 
in this case will be flat, it is important to have a 
sloping board put on to carry off the wet, which 
would otherw.se stand on the top and find its way 
through. In this case, also, it is better to raise 
the house above the ground, and to well tar or 
paint it. The large foreign packing cases in 
which toys and the lighter class of goods are 
packed, make good houses, when the wood of 
which they are made is sufficiently thick ; but ag 
arule the strength appears to bein the stays 
which surround the box, and the sides are gen- 
erally of rather thin wood. When a really sub. 
stantial box can be obtained at a reasonable 
price, it will make a capital house, and can be 
treated in the same way as the other boxes 
already described. It will, however, be consid- 
erably improved by the addition of windows,— 
STEPHEN Beate, of England, in‘‘ Country Gen- 
tleman.” 





EARLY SEED SOWING. 


Last sprivg I sowed Egyptian beets while the 
soil underneath was frozen, and never had a 
finer crop. I once sowed lettuce in February, 
and though we had a long and severe frost 
afterward, the plants came up thick, and no 
harm was done. 

Celery seed we sow with a hand-drill, as soon 
as the snow disappears. I have sown it when 
the soil was so wet and sticky that the coulter 
of the drill had to be lifted out of the ground, 
and the seed simply dropped on the surface, I 
never had earlier or better celery plants. We 
had considerable snow and frost afterward, and 
tbere was no necessity of covering the seed with 
soil. There was no danger of the seed drying 
out, as is sometimes the case when sown later, 
I ought to remark that the soil, where the cel- 
ery is sown so early, is of a mucky nature, 
Such soil will not * bake.” 

On light, sandy, dry soil we aim to sow peas as 
soon as the snow disappears, and generally with 
decided advantage. And, not content with this 
early sowing, we have for several years soaked 
peas for forty-eight hours and kept them until 
they were sprouted an inch long, before sowing. 
If the soil is not ready for them, their growth 
may be checked by putting them in a cool cellar, 

Potatoes can be planted very early with little 
or norisk. In fact, although after the potatoes 
were planted, we have several times had the soil 
frozen an inch or more deep, we have never had 
them injured. Of course we bave had the crop 
destroyed by frost after the potatoes were up. 
But in such a case all early-planted potatoes are 
likely to be injured. 

‘*But is there any adantage in this exces- 
sively early planting?” I think so. Atany rate, 
it does no harm, Last spring we planted a8 
soon as the snow disappeared, and bad new 
potatoes to eat July 2d, and our season, in West- 
ern New York, is two or three weeks later than 
the neighborhood of New York City. 

The true plan, so far as early garden crops are 
concerne., is to sow a little seed of the crop 
named as early as possible, but 1o not depend on 
it. Sow at the usual time, and if the early sowing 
or planting is destroyed, **your eggs are not all 
in one basket.” You have lost only theseed and 
labor. The land can be replanted in season 
afterward.—Josepu Harris, in ‘American Agri- 
culturist.”’ 


HORSES FOR PROFIT. 


THERE is no more profitable stock to raise 
than horses, always provided you raise good 
ones. Ifa mare be carefully handled, she will 
do nearly as much work and raise a colt a8 
though not bred ; and it costs much less to raise 
a good horse than to buy one. It costs no more, 
aside from the service of the horse, to raise a colt 
to three years than a steer to the same age. 
After the colt is three years old he will pay his 
way, and at four or five years wil! sell for twice 
as much—ordinarily—as the steer. If a farmer 
would keep four mares, and breed two for fall 
colts and two for spring, he couid carry on & 
large farm with the mares and young horses, and 
have horses to selleach year. I think a fall colt 
is less tax on the mare, and better in many 
respects than a spring colt. A colt weaned in 
spring with a long pasture season before it, will 
be larger at year old than one weaned in the 
fall and entering the winter at six montbs old 
instead of a year, as is the fall colt. A colt born 
in September or October can be weaned in Feb 
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mary, and the mare will be in good condition 
for spring work. Every mare raising a colt 
should have a roomy box stall, and not be tied. 

The colt sbould be halter-broke when a week 
old, and, when allowed to follow the mother, be 
jed at her side, Accustom the mother to work 
without its following her; and, when plowing 
near enough to the stable, leave it there and 
take the mare in the middle of each half day, to 
jet it suck, or tie it in the shade at the side of 
the field. A colt thoroughly halter-broken be- 
fore it is weaned, is half broken. Until your 
colts are three years old, winter them in box- 
stalls; you can keep two together in a stall 
eight by ten feet ; let them out a few hours for 
exercise every pleasant day ; feed very little corn, 
but give all the good, bright hay or fodder they 
will eat, and four quarts of oats and bran a day, 
with an occasional feed of sheaf oats, and in 
cold weather one-ear of corn each. Do not 
stint their food, but do not try to make them 
fat. The pasture fur them should have pure 
water, shade, and a variety of grasses, and 
should not be overstocked. 1 think a majority 
of tbe colts in the corn belt are permanently 
injured by over-feeding with corn, and many of 
them are allowed to stand in the stable for weeks 
ata time without exercise.—WaLpo F. Brown 
in** N. Y. Tribune.” 





MIND IN FARMING. 


Tue idea has generally prevailed in the past, 
and possibly more by farmers than others, that 
for tbe business of farming but little intellectual 
training was necessary. A willingness to work 
on in the old routine, that has been transmitted 
from the practices of the p»st, was all that could 
be safely relied on for success. This narrow 
view, born and kept alive by ignorance only, is a 
mistaken fallacy of the past, fast dying out, 
rather than the sentiment of intelligent, 
present thought. The agriculture of to-day is 
not based on manual labor alone. The educa- 
tion of the mental faculties, as well as the train. 
ing of the hand to work skillfully, is recognized 
as an essential iu fitting for the life work of the 
farm. Upon these, intelligence and labor com- 
bined, rest the hope of progress ip agriculture, 
And yet it.may be questioned if farmers fully 
appreciate the value to their children of a home 
training and education in the work and in the 
business of the farm. Each year there go out 
from the farms young men and women to 
assume the work of managing farms for them- 
selves. Are these young men and women as 
well educated and trained in the work and busi- 
ness affairs of the farm as they, the sons and 
daughters of farmers, ought, with their oppor- 
tunities, to be? We fear there is yet too much 
of indifference in parents in teaching their chil- 
dren the business of farming, not only as a 
trade, but asa profession. It ought to be kept 
constantly in view that the training and educa- 
tion needed by the farmer can Jargely be learned 
at home, and that the practical knowledge thus 
gained will be of inestimable value; so much 
capital with which to begin the business of 
tarming.—Maine Farmer. 
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FILIAL FIDELITY IN THE BEE. 


A wriTER in the American Bee Journal re- 
lates the following incident in the introduction 
of queens, which shows the filial instinct in this 
wonderful little insect: ‘‘Last fall, while put- 
ting my colonies in order for wintering, they 
were carried, one by one, a few yards from the 
summer stands, and the frames removed, boxes 
cleaned, etc.; the bees adhering to one hive 
were poured on the ground wlth the scrapings 
from the hive, and the queen with them. 
Shortly after the colony had been replaced upon 
its stand robbing began, thus indicating some- 
thing wrong with the queen. Her hive was 
closed until sundown and visited early the next 
morning—a light frost having fallen—when it 
occurred to me that the queen might be found 
where the bees had been poured out the morn- 
ing before—about twenty-four hours previous ; 
and there, to my amazement, was a cone-shaped 
cluster of bees as large as a tea-cup, and in the 
center of it was the queen, cold and stiff. Upon 
aking her to a fire, in a few minutes she was 
restored to activity ; and, on lifting the cushion 
over the bees and presenting her, the first 
thing, even before she left the fingers, a bee 
“gave her to eat’’; and thereupen, almost in- 
stantly, a joyful hum passed through the hive; 
and, quicker than it can be told, dead bees were 
carried out, and defensive warfare against rob- 
bers began. 

The fidelity exhibited in protecting their 
mother on that frosty night,and the joy mani- 
fested on her safe return home, are worthy of 
our imitation. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 








Soluble Pacific Guano.......... #38 00@40 v0 
Lister Bros.’ Svecialties : " 
standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 


Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 32 00@35 00 
U.S. Phosphate.............. 29 00@31 00 
Ground Bone...........-.++ 81 00@33 50 
Orescent Bone...........+6+ 29 00@31 50 





Potato Fertilizer............. 47 00@50 00 
SOO 47 00@50 00 
PR ©. -‘nemomenmare - 32 WW@35 v0 
Baugh & Sons’ a ga 
Tobacco Fertilizer........... 30 00@35 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
eee 3u 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
BE Os ncictbeboncde 25 00 
Seulanieas Fertilizer for bo- 
Wb dsccasse cdi ccdess 80 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bon 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs....... 30 00@83 00 


J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 
Empire State Superphosphate. 
Fine Ground Bone.......... 

Mapes #. and P. G. Co.’s Specialties : 
POCGD MABETO...0cccccccccccs ° 
Corn “se 
Vote ccsccccs 
Complete “A” Brand 

A, L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 
Cohcentrated Plant Food.... 

H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato — sqeWastosce 
Wheat - 
Cee ee _ censcescsence 
AA Ammoniated Superphos- 

phate Fertilizer........ ° 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 
vi Clark & Co,'> Special- 
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pee Bone Superphosphate 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 
Fish and Potash........... 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4¢ cents for 
5@5\{ for Pearl. 


AGRICULTURAL. 
RHODODENDRONS, HARDY AZALEAS, 
Kissena Nurseries. 


Trees and Plants. 
Parsons &SorsCo,, 


Flushing, N.Y, 


RED FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
AND OTHER NOVELTIES. 


Hussey’s New Steel Coulter Harrow. 


These Teeth are made m Also sole maker of Hussey’ s 
Steel & “* Hard Metal” < tyes 
- Centennial Horse Hoe, & 
cheap. Address, 7, B. HUSSEY. 
N. Berwick, Me. 
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always sharp, ver: 
strong. durable, an 


—""~ Send for illus- 
——trated Catalogue and prices, free. 
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NURSERIES 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Beat Clematis, etc. 
end CT » for descriptive FRUIT ‘and illustrated 

RN MEN NTAL catalogues, 6c. Wholesale PRICE 
LIST aon Fair eoceen, prompt attention, and relia- 
ble stock, Addres 


wn. a. LITTLE. Rochester. N. ¥. 


















WM. C. WILSON, Florist 


GREENHOUSES, Astoria, L. LN. Y. 


STORE 45 W. 14TH STREET, W. Y. CITY. 
Plant and Floral Decorations attended to, an 
‘arranged in the most artistic manner, at moder- 
te rates. 
M ra] and descriptive Catalogue of Roses, 
‘alm ul &. Orchid ds, Choice Greeuhouse and Bed- 
ing Plants mailed to all applicants. 


AR MERS || 


Buy the best, Our Standard Fertilizers, always 
reliable. Once used, always used, 

Send for our valuable Farmers’ Hand Book 
(free) and price list. 


STEARNS & COMPANY, 


____ 149 Front Street, New York. __ 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


Manufactured at 
Woods Holl, Mass. 
BY THE 
Pacific Guano Co., 
aad oston. 


an origina 
high’ ba eee Pe pa 















50,00 000 d tons a@ year. 
On this record ‘we ask 
‘ou to try it, whether on 
wn, Farm, Garden or 


Pamphlets containing 





Send For Price List and Catalogue 
OF 

Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 
Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 
kins’ Spring Buggies, made from the 
best material which money and skilled 
labor can produce. Address, 
WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 


Waterloo, N. Y. 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

Non-Explosive Steam Engines, Best Kailwa end 
ver Horse-Powers, Threshing Machines, Stra 

Preserving Threshers, LaDow’s Disc and Steel 8 ring 
Tooth Harrows, Eagle sulky Horse ra Cultiva- 
tors. ‘ope Mills, Feed Steamers, etc., et WHEELER 
2 K Co., Albany, — Y. Established 1830, Send 
for Tiiustrated Catalogue 


READ & COMPANY'S 
** COMPLETE” 
AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


We guarantee the analysis of this fertilizer by 
Stillwell & Gladding or by any other reputable chem 
ists in New York, to be 





Ammonia.. coccercccccccscessss Oe Cot Gp. Ce 
Potash, actual.. — -.. 5p.c.to Gp.c. 
Potash as Sulphate............. Bp.c tollip.c. 
Phosphoric Acid, available. 5p.c.to 6p. c. 
Bone Phosphate of Lime... .12 p. c. to 15 p. c. 





We guarantee this analysis on every sack, and also 
guarantee the use of the best materials. This is a 
complete Fertilizer for all crops grown in this lati- 
tude. Price per ton (2,000 poands) is $35 cash, on 
carsin New York. 

Established 1876, 


READ & CO., 
Office. 88 Wall Street, New York. 
Works on Newton Creek, L. I. 


TREES. 


ALL KINDS OF NURSERY STOUK AT 
BOTTOM RATES. 


Catalogues free, Address 
MONROE COUNTY NURSERIES, 
P. O. Drawer 291, RocHESTER, N. Y 
Refer to Bank of Monroe, Rochester, N. Y 


PEARSON’S 


FERTILIZERS. 


High Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 
Menufactured in a dry condition, thereby assuring 
tull weight of fertilizing material. Most flattering 
results where used side by side with other prepara- 
tions. Where there are no agents for these Fertil- 
izers, orders direct to the 1 age etactarer will receive 
promptattention. JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson, N. Y. 











ACTIVE & PERMANENT FERTILIZERS, 


BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE RAW BONE MEAL, 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES. 
Send for Bauer's PHOSPHATE GUIDE and PRICES 
or BAUGH’S BAW BONE MANU JRES, 


JRADE Ps Chemicals. 


BAUGH & SONS, 


Manufacturers & Importers, 


Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A. 


Original Manufacturers 
or RAW BONE 


piss. SUPER PHOSPHATE. 









New and Standard Garden Seeds, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Vines, 


T WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
BALDWIN Apple Trees in quantity. Sed for Cat- 
Ne DUTCHESS ors RIES, frowgabecvsie, 
FERRIS, Jr., Manager 


EMPIRE STATE GRAPE 


“The nearest approach to the perfect grape I 
have yet found.”—Geo. W. Campbell. 


“Very excellent quality with a muscat flavor, 
entirely free from foxiness *—Special Fruit Com- 
mittee, American Pomological Society. 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List. 
PRATT BROS., Rochester. N. Y. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 
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ALT. Dairy and Table SALT. 


The Purest, Strongest, Best and Oheane st Salt 
made. ~ ry 
Market. ees I here te tri friu ann 


heese Exchange. grandly trum hed at 
= Mil yankee ° Grand Union Dairy Fair On 1643 
taking all the aging Premiums - Sweepstakes 
-* one (tying i rival on that) and winning 46 out 


89 premiums over 4 foreign competitors. It is the 
WINNING Sar. 4 it is American. Americans 
should be proud of 


Manufectyred aaa b the AMERICAN D 
SALT Cu., L. yy the psn of a 


J W. BARKER, Sec'y, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


| Fete its CAUSES and CURF, by one 





who was deaf twenty-eight years. 

Treated by most of the noted specialists of the 
day, with no benefit. Cured himself in three 
months, and since then hundreds of others by same 
process. A plain = le and successful home treat- 
ment. Address, ‘AGE, 128 E. 26th St., N, Y. City. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tux InpE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tur 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five senta each. The nene! priaa ie 81 KO. 
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HEROES ENDERSON’S NEW [MAMMOTH VERBENAS, 


, containing colored plates. p, Seaarintons and illustrations of the 
and PLANTS, will be 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


DAVIDGCE BRAND. 
Special Fertilizers for Potatoes. Cabbages, Vegetables, Fruits, etc. 
RUSSEL COE FERTILIZER CO. 

R. C. DAVIDGE, General Agent. 88 Wall St., N. Y. 





An entirely new race 
of Verbenas, of dazzling 
colors and enormous 
size. Every flower in the 
set (of 14), when well 
own. will measure 9 

ches in circumference, 
and the single florets are 
oo langoas & 25-cent piece. 


tre. The other varieties 
in the set are equally 
beautiful and distinct. 
They consist of : Crystal, 
pure white; Damson, 
ook eperple. , white centre: 

mon shaded 
i white centre; 
Emily,royal purple, white 
centre; Fanny, violet 
rose, white eye; Glow 
Worm, brilliant scarlet; 
Jean, pink, white centre; 
Lapiz- Lazuli, blue, per- 
fect form; Miss Stout, 
carmine scarlet; Maltese, 
lilac, shaded blue; Mrs. 
Massey, salmon pink, 
large white centre; Mar- 
jon, mauve, white cen- 
tre; nets Park, orange 
scarlet; entury (see en- 
graving). 

Plants of any of ~ 
above sent post- 
mail for 30 cen cna, 
any four for $1, or the 
entire collection of Hen- 
derson’s 14 New Mam- 
moth Verbenas for $3. 
Please remit by Money 
Order, Express Order, or 
Registered Letter. 






mailed on receipt of 6 cents (in 


35 Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK, 
















THE INDEPENDENT. 


LOOK AT THESE BOTTLES 


and see which you had rather have—the big “10-cent bottle” with 5 cents’ worth 


[April 8, 1886, 



























> = of glue, or the honest bottle with 
Be DOUGLE THE QUANTITY, AND BETTER QUALITY. 
33 This is an exact reproduction of a bottle of This cut shows the smallest size of 
Ay LF PAGE'S 
Las 
Si LIQUID CLUE 
% o% ,—outside and inside. 





S 


It is safe to assert 
that nine families out 
of ten lose one hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of 
apparel every year by 
the use of poor soap. 
Prof. Silliman, of Yale 
College, says: “J am 
“surprised to find a 
“Jaundry soap of such 
“vemarkable purity as 
the ‘Ivory.’” Hold 
fast to that which is 
good. 





THE TOTAL QUANTITY of 
LePAGE’S LIQUID GLUE 
sold during the past five 
years in all parts of the world 
amounted to over 


32 MILLION 
3 Bottles. Everybody wants it. 
ALL KINDS of DEALERS 
3] find it a good th to * 
It brings new cu. and 
makes the old ones STICK. 


TWO COLD MEDALS 
London, 1883; New Orleans, 1885. 
At the New Orleans Exposition 
joints made with it endured a 
testing strain of over 












») 
Ovni 











“eidsdés 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This ny never varies. A marvel 
strona. an wholesomenese. More economicdl tag 
with the multionde'ol low teak shore wulee ete 
phosphate powders. Sgid only tn cans. onc 


a8 aoe @2O 


Wood, Leather, Paper, Ivory, Glass 
. China, Fneniture, Bric-a-Brac, etc. 
\N STRONG BLib AS’ A ROCK. | 





Free of charge. A full-size cake of Ivory Soap will be 
sent to sny one who cannot get it of their grocer, if 
six two-cent aterm ps, to Pay, postage, are sent to Procter 
& Gamble, Cincinnati. Please mention this paper. 


SAVELIFEAND PROPERTY 


BY USING 


QUIMBY’S SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 


Protection from Lightning. 


These rods are manufactured and erected 
only by the subscriber. They are applied to 
buildings on strictly scientific principles, and 
during a period of fifty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E. E. QUIMBY, 
No. 64 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 


GARLAND OIL STOVE 

















by mail. 


NS Indispensable in every household, \\ nnn $ 
If your dealer does not keep it, send his card with five 2-cent stamps for sampie 











RUSSIA CEMENT CO., Cloucester, Mass. 





Imperials 86 per Dozen. 


FREDRIC K9’ 
Knickerbocker Family Portrait Gallery, 


No. '7'7O Broadway, Cor. Ninth Street. 





MADE FROM ONE PIECE 
OF CAST STHEL. 








NO RIVETS OR HOLES 











YOUR DEALER 
FOR IT. 
a IT WILL GIVE 


THAN ANY OTHER SHOVEL IN 
THE MARKET..21 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 
BEMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO.. Ilion. N. Y. 





MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD. 


The question fs often ask How does MuRgDook's 








WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 





















STEAM HEATING 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


S TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
© Society of Arts for 


‘Bead Phen d ral meritori 
os and several me: 
and useful Inventions.” ~~ 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


DOES 
YOUR HOUSE 


NEED 


PAINTING! 


Averill Pala 








WS eler BeoRWe Kobsturepoet for ian, Hels | Fine Waite Porcelain Dinner Set, tt 
e refer r. P ‘s report for eis e n Dinner 0 pi eco 
the State Inspector of F for Massachu: e White French China 4 100 pres. 3 4 
2 > Gold-band China Tea 8. wi perore, 8.50: white 7 5u 
¢ Es E B tichly Decorated China Tee - ts, “1 pieces... 00 
T jeces, 84: * 00 HE 
5 $s se: Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and desiens,.. 20 00 1s T 
B “Se fe : ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GoGDs, |” 
Murdock's Liquid Food,.....4410 197 16.45 0,43 Illustrated Catalogue and Price List sealed tee on BEST IN THE MARKET, 
(edie RD cnosanchnc ocmusaan any. ae as ne application, Esiimates and information furnished. 
Yalontine’s 6B BS 1.8 | HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute. N.Y.City. and is 
Delacre’s.. .................40, 7 60.50 19.24 Orders posted and placed on car or steamer free of 
URDOOK’s Liguip Foon contains 4.10 per cent. of | charge, Sent U.O. D. or on receipt of P. O. M. Order 
albumen; all other foods do not contain any. Com- ‘ GUARANTEED 
Fakir oot ot conics ovecaevereea etl | AY, & B, DOUGLAS ‘ 
3 contains lese organic matter than common food, “ 9 We guarantee the Averill Paint will prove 
and common food contains 16.86; the other prepara- MIDDLETOWN, satisfactory when applied accoraing to direc- 
n : It coptning ¢.45 of Aah whic: is indicestible mat- CONN. tions. We do notmean a guaranty of satisfac- 
, ter. Tpe others contain from toga pe cent. 9 Tenet or aTehoenes = ond tion only when the paint is first applied ; but our 
sane ane aa TOMICS. a “— ° ci frome Oe ito 197 Lake 8t., Chicago. guaranty embraces a sufficient time to properly 
No Smoke. No Smell, 


PERFECT SAFETY. 
PERFECT COMBUSTION, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION. 


Send for Circular and prices. Also our latest pub- 
lication, Fireside and Kitchen, Ancient and Modern, 


BARSTOW STOVE CoO., 


230 Water sSt-., New York; 56 Unien St., Bos- 
ten; Providence, R., I. 












per cent. 

se facts show why MuRDOcK’s Liquip Foop ex- 
ceils all other foods ard preparations in maki 
blood, and cleansing the: spetemn of diocese. i 


Maurdeock’s Liquid Food Ce., Bosten 


QOUSE FORNISDING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
















Mrdreuti Rome, Garden 
Fis Iron Curbs yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 

Works Fo’ mn 1833. 

Highest m awarded 
‘them by the Universal Ex- 
teers Vienna, Taste, in 
1873 d Centennial Exhibi- 


STANDARD 





test the merit of the paint. Our friends from 
whom our paint may be purchased are author- 
ized to protect this guaranty. 

My exoerience as agent (for 8 years) for the 
sale of the Averill Paint has been so satisfacto- 
ry that [ have yet to hear of a dissatisfied cus- 
tomer ; all speak of its superiority in wear and 
appearance to lead and oil.—Samvuei L. Waps- 
wortH & Sons, Eastport, Me. 

H. Hanicer, E:q., LeGrange, Texas, writes: 
Ihave handled and used Paints for the last 
forty-three years, but have found none to equal 
the Averill. 





Ricuarp P. Kent, Son & Co., Lancaster, da 
° 1 a. .. aaa Boving wand and onld, alasest om. 
: i clusively for the ree yeare 
ae Shaw, Appling Ca | COppET & Tin Moulds Catlery SPOOL | Se eee 
z >= Manufacturers of ’ . we ——, b ply = by | da 
\ Ae PE ices where they have not given perfect sa . 
a " . ° SILK. J. J. Tuomas. Esq., editor of the ‘ Cultivator 
uJ LPIT Eddy 8 Refrigerators. and Country Gentleman,” Union Springer, N. Y. : 
SUITS PEE RL £ Ss s ‘*[ bave used the Averill Paint yearly for pine 
Sudbury Street ens years, and it has given entire satisfaction, being 
as ) girep : cheaper, drying sooner, yg a) 2 
i in 
cwrovers seston | LEWIS & CONGER el Le 
t /ACea) c 
VICTOR j 7 from Dust. Hon. P. T. Barnum, Bridgeport, Conn., rp > 
601 AND 608 SIXTH AVE In use in United States Treseury | I have uxed the Averill Paiat on over sixty © 
°°? 


BYCYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 


HIGHEST GRADE KNOWN. 
% ride a 'Cycle—it will mak: Sleep, 
a The tation 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Boston. 


1888 AND 1840 BROADWAY. 





DICIOUSLY. 





Pre ete an is to consult LORD & 






tent Office Buildings, Gov- 
Building, tonio, 

in use. 
for dsomely TIllus- 
trated Catalosue. and state where 
vou saw this advertisemen 











t. 
bs 





* BissELL & CO 
_. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





my buildings with entire satisfaction. 
Send for Sample Card to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 





NEW YORK. BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 








THE INDErENDENT PAROS #1 A¥P RY ROSE STRawT 


















